





| “Stop Jones & Co.'s Credit” 


At a Glance 


Big order comes in from Jones & Co. Everybody 
pleased—except that office kill-joy, the credit man. 
He has his doubts. He steps to the ledger—glances 
at the printed, down-to-the-minute balance and says 
tersely, ‘‘Stop Jones & Co.’s credit.’’ No time 
wasted—no interference with the bookkeeper’ s work 
—no chance of a mistake. 


For a Burroughs Adding-Subtracting-Posting Ma- 
chine has automatically computed and printed a 
balance on the Jones & Co. ledger page. 


The posting itself is done more quickly and neatly 
than by hand—and always accurately. And without 
any mental effort whatever or possibility of error, the 
balance of the account is printed by the machine. 


With the same Burroughs Ledger Posting Machine 
you can also handle all the other figuring of the office 
—pay roll, statistics, cost keeping, inventory. With 
it you can get out your statements to customers on 
the first day of the month—for prompt collections. 


Let us show you how others in your line of busi- 
ness now their customers’ balances daily, 4now their 
posting is accurately done every day, and fénow they 
can get correct statements off the very first day of 
the month. Send for our bulletin on Ledger 
Posting by Machine. 


OleOle Sy Offices in 
Michigan 17O Cities 
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PURCHASE ORDER RECORD} 


} 
PUTS AN END TO INVOICE ERRORS 7 


It keeps a carbon duplicate—either typewritten 
or handwritten—of every order, little or big. 
No chance of two invoices being passed for the same 
bill of goods. You check the invoice when goods are 


received, then transfer to the “filled order” binder. 
Orders for goods not received are held in the “unfilled” binder. 
Size of’sheets, 6x93. Binders have the @=}/P® sectional 
posts and many other exclusive &=}4Pm features. 


Furnished complete with 500 duplicate $9 50 


purchase order blanks 
Only one of a thousand G3) [-PG2 time savers. For sale at all first-class stationers 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Loose Leaf Devices in the World 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOOKS ano FORMS 





The Association’s newly adopted Trade Inquiry 
- Blank. They will be furnished members 
only, the prices being: 
Lots of 500... .. 2.206050. - $8.25 
De ae Te. os Skid 


Prices include the imprinting of names, business 
classification, and date lines. 


Write the National Association of Credit Men 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 





“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America’’ 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


No. 56 Cedar Street, New York 


A Policy of Insurance issued by “THE HOME 
OF NEW YORK” is the Best Security for 
Business Credit that can be asked for, or given, 
because every “HOME” Policy is: backed by the 
largest Cash Assets of any American fire 
insurance company. 


ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 





This-card is offered by the Association at cost price: $2.50 
per thousand or, in lots of five hundred, $1.50, carriage 
collect. Size, 544 x 3%, to fit ordinary business envelope. 


National Association of Credit Men 
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Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual 
Convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men, Held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, June 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 1915 


Morning Session, June 15, 1915, 11 A. M., 
Salt Lake Theater 


T THE conclusion of a lecture delivered by Dean Byron 
Cummings, Dean of School of Arts, University of Utah, 
on Utah’s Wonderland, illustrated with stereopticon 
views, the opening session of the twentieth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Credit Men was 

called to order at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, Tuesday, June 15, 1915, 
President Charles E. Meek, of New York, in the chair. 

PRESIDENT MeEeEK.—I declare the twentieth annual convention 
of the National Association of Credit Men officially assembled. The 
invocation will be pronounced by Elder Charles W. Penrose, of 
the first presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. At the close of the invocation I hope some one musically 
inclined will lead in singing the national anthem. 

Elder Penrose then pronounced the invocation. 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—Let us all stand and sing the national 
anthem, as our president requested. (Singing by audience.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—One of the great problems of the day is 
municipal government. Those of us who arrived just a few 
moments ago have had a short opportunity to observe the condi- 
tion of Salt Lake City, but on casual examination it looks good, I am 
sure, and the mayor of the city who has come here to bid us wel- 
come, looks good to us, and I believe that a good city with a good 
mayor makes a good combination. I take pleasure now in intro- 
ducing to you the mayor of Salt Lake City, the Honorable Samuel 
C, Park, who will extend the city’s welcome. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FOR THE CITY OF SALT LAKE 
BY THE HON. SAMUEL C. PARK, MAYOR. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In the name of Salt Lake City I greet you and extend to you a 
most cordial welcome to our city. This assemblage does credit to 
everybody concerned ; to the city where you meet, to the states you 

’ represent, to the business in which you are engaged, and. to every 
line of trade whose foundation is strengthened by your vigilance. It 
has been said that seven-eighths of all commerce is done on credit, 
and it is a marvel that in times of stress business institutions are 
able to weather the gale. Except for the lights you keep burning. 
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and the buoys you keep painted, many an enterprise would doubt- 
less drift upon the rocks, to be heard of no more. But I am not 
going to talk about your business; that is your business! So, I am 
here to listen and to bid you welcome to a city whose people are glad 
to have you with them. 

We have here in abundance the three chief materials from 
which to construct a stable edifice of credit: Resources, Optimism 
and Honesty. We have mountains of copper on our west; the 
largest mine in the world, with all the mills and smelters needed to 
prepare the metals for export and manufacture. East of us the 
mountains are filled with silver, and south of us with gold. We 
have salt beds as big as eastern states, sugar for every coffee drinker 
in the world; we have more coal in a single county than there is 
in the whole state of Pennsylvania, as measured and determined 
by the government geologists; we have cliffs of gypsum, quarries 
of beautiful marble, mountains of building stone, sufficient deposits 
of natural phosphates to fertilize the whole United States, and 
asphaltum enough to encircle the globe with a speedway. We-have 
mountain camps and inns unrivaled by any in the Alps, streams 
where speckled beauties fight for flies, and the grandest bathing 
in our inland sea that mortal ever enjoyed. We have a happy and 
contented people, always planning, building and preparing for 
Utah’s best crop. We have wheat and oats and hay in all the 
valleys, and cattle and sheep on a thousand hills, and we have more 
rain that any so-called arid country in the world, with irrigation 
to fall back on in a dry time. We have the best air that mortal 
ever breathed, fresh from the balsam-covered peaks; the purest 
water that man ever drank, foaming over granite boulders in its 
descent from the everlasting snows. We have a natural drainage 
that insures health and comfort in every home. It would indeed 
take up all of your time were I to call attention to all we have in 
the line of resources and products peculiar to this locality. We 
have the assets, and you have got to give us “credit.” 

To say that we are glad to have you with us is to state a plain 
fact mildly. I am glad to welcome you on behalf of Salt Lake City, 
because I believe you will enjoy being here almost as much as we 
will enjoy having you. Nor is our welcome for this occasion only— 
it is to one and all for a week, for a month, or forever. Just as 
the Chaldean shepherd of old, while the moon lingered behind the 
eastern hills, raised his eyes to the west and worshipped Venus, 
the star of love, so do I now bid you raise your eyes to these 
mighty mountains of the west, and know that “this is the place” 
where the sun shines benignly on mankind, where you have only 
to touch the rock or the soil to reap a golden harvest. We are 
blessed beyond what we deserve. We will share with you. Ladies 
and gentlemen, the city is yours. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—You will all, I am sure, be satisfied that you 
have come to Salt Lake City with such a welcome as the mayor 
has extended, but another evidence of prosperity to which I wish 
to call your attention, especially in these great western cities, is 
the commercial club, something which rarely exists in the cities of 
the east. These commercial clubs make the commercial backbone 
of the cities they stand for; they are active in their efforts to attract 
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commerce, to develop manufacturing, and to do'all that means good 
for the city. Much of the work of these associations, much of what 
they accomplish is due to the energy and the efficiency of the sec- 
retary. This city is blessed with a strong, active, energetic com- 
mercial organization, administered by an efficient man, full of 
energy, and thoroughly understanding commerce in all respects. He 
is here to bid you welcome in the name of the commercial-interests 
of the city and of the club with which he is connectéd, and I now 
take pleasure in introducing to you Samuel H. Clay; of the Cormmer- 
cial Club of this city. tt 


soy 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FOR THE COMMERCIAL CLUB OF 
SALT LAKE CITY BY THE SECRETARY, SAMUEL H. CLAY 


Mr. President and Members of the National Association of Crédit 
Men: 


I-really believe that President Meek has at some time been 
president of the Merchants Association of New York, because he 
knows all about our kind of work. | 

When Brigham Young, sixty-eight. years ago, led his band of 
sturdy pioneers out of Emigration Canyon, and standing on the 
slope at the foot of the Wasatch Mountains looked across this 
wonderful valley, he said, “This is the place.” I have often won- 
dered if it were not a prophetic vision which he had that day when 
he uttered that sentence. Did he not know that he was about to 
enter the veritable treasure house of Nature? Was not the curtain 
of the future lifted for a moment, and did he not see in that instant 
the joys of present day life in this promised land? I believe he did, 
for at once he set his master mind to work to the end that there 
has been built here a suitable capital for the intermountain empire. 

Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh, and I am 
compelled to say to you that you have done well in holding your 
convention here for, like that leader of men, I must say 


This is the place where the sun shines brighter, 
This is the place where the heart grows warmer, 
This is the place where the men are stronger, 
This is the place where the old grow younger. 


This is the place where Nature has become so in love with 
her handiwork that she has decided to make it her abode, and with 
lavish hand continues to pour forth her smiles upon her children 
who dwell herein. She has stored in her mountains within this 
state, treasures which would make even old Croesus green with 
envy, and the touch of Midas seem diminutive in comparison. 
Where else can you go and find whole mountains of copper? Where 
else can you discover hills of lead? Where else can you go to find 
whole counties of iron?) We have rivers of gold and mountains of 
silver. There’s zinc and tin and nickel-and platinum. In fact, it was 
in Utah that the catalogue of metals was first made up. This is the 
place where the bird’s eye marble is so abundant as to allow its 
use, if necessary, for paving blocks, and when they reconstruct the 
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jasper walls around the New Jerusalem, we are to get the contract 
to build them from our onyx. 

This is the place where millions of sheep graze upon a thousand 
hills. This is the place where irrigation received its American birth, 
and where in our proposed civic center we will build a $200,000 
monument to the “Pioneer Irrigators” of the west. It is here that 
the desert was first made to blossom as.the rose, and we submit to | 
you the decision as to whether or not we have made a rose. 

But all this has taken time—it has taken energy—it has cost 
men their lives—but we believe it has been worth the effort. And 
now that the house has been partially built we invite our friends 
not only to inspect our works, but to come and share with us these 
blessings. They say in Detroit life is worth living. They say 
Houston is the workshop of Texas. They say Indianapolis is the 
hub of population, but we say with that railroad wizard, the late 
FE. H. Harriman, there are four logical points in this country for 
the building of great cities—New York, Chicago, Salt Lake and 
San Francisco. We have all the natural requisites to accomplish 
such results, and given the unqualified support of our people, which 
we are fast realizing, we shall accomplish the purpose of that big 
thinking Virginian who laid down his life in trying, as the former 
secretary of our Commercial Club, to make good his slogan, “Let 
us build a city here before we die.” I would ask you men, whose 
life work it is to gather in the shekels which are justly due you, 
to cite me another city that has passed through the recent period 
of depression as well as we have. Study the records and then give 
answer. We are sound, and can produce the doctor’s certificate for 
a straight life policy in the world of business insurance. 

But I should not continue to recite our glories longer for fear 
of the accusation that we blow our horn too strenuously. We are 
glad you are here. We want you to enjoy—if only for a few days 
—our pleasant places. We want you to visit the historical points 
of interest in and about the city. There are many of these. still 
remaining. This very building in which you are meeting is one. 
It is a landmark, and is more than interesting. It stands as an 
example of achievement in spite of almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties. For instance, if you go into the basement beneath that floor 
upon which you are seated, you will see the girders which support 
the floor. These long, straight and massive timbers were living 
trees felled in the mountains east of here, hauled to this spot by ox 
teams, and placed in position by hand. They were rough hewn, 
and still retain their bark. 

We want you to come down to our club, which we contend is 
the most splendid commercial organization home in existence. 
Make free to use it to your heart’s content, and the more you do so 
the better we will be pleased. We want you to ride out into our 
canyons, to see those lovely spots which in the great scheme of 
things seem to have been made for the retirement of the tired busi- 
ness man, where he can forget his daily grind, breathe the whole- 
some air burdened with the perfume of the pines, drink the melted 
snow from those most wonderful of mountains, the mountain spring, 
and behold the granite wonders of God’s temple. 

We want you to go to Bingham and see how mere man is tear- 
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ing away a mountain to get at the treasure of copper buried in its 
heart. We want you to see the town of Bingham—one of the few 
remaining camps that retains the color and picturesqueness of the 
Rex Beach style of mining camp. You can then appreciate some- 
thing of the atmosphere of the glorious days of ’49 in California, 
and the later golden age of the Yukon country. 

We want you to take a dip in the inland sea, upon the bosom of 
whose billows you can recline with the same sense of pleasure and 
security as though you were resting in grandfather’s old arm chair. 
It is here, as in no other place on earth, that you may experience all 
the delights of ocean bathing in a mountain altitude, four thousand 
feet above the sea. 

We want you to have a successful meeting. We hope your 
business sessions will be productive of history-making accomplish- 
ments for your association, so that you will be compelled to remem- 
ber always your meeting here. We hope that your deliberations 
will bring about at least one of your great desires—a closer work- 
ing agreement and co-operation between the sales department and 
your own department in those great commercial and industrial con- 
cerns which you represent. We want you to know that we are 
made most happy by your coming. How can we tell you our wel- 
come is genuine. I wish I had the power to let you read through 
our eyes, those windows of the soul, our true heart promptings, and 
then you would surely know how genuine is our happiness in having 
you with us. 

And now, in a last word, I want to tell you a custom of our 
west. In the early days when white men were as scarce as dollars 
in the days of ’93, it was an event to meet a brother of the race. All 
were seeking their fortunes, and when men would meet on the 
plains, in the mountains, or in the valleys, they would recount to 
each other their successes and reverses and prospects. Each was 
bound to the other by the ties of loneliness, and when the time of 
parting came they would wave their hands and say, “So long, and 
good luck!” To-day the custom holds in those out of the way 
places where men are yet seeking the undiscovered treasures of the 
earth, and it has appealed to me as a beautiful sentiment. It is 
good to know that some one thinks enough of you to wish you good 
luck. And so, prompted by this feeling, I would say to you we 
would like it if you could arrange your affairs at home so you could 
come to live with us. There’s plenty of room and opportunity for 
all; but if you cannot see your way to do this and must return to 
your old stamping grounds, then, after you have concluded your 
visit with us, we would say to you with all the meaning that can be 
conveyed by the medium of words, “So long, and good luck—yes— 
the best of luck!” I thank you. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—I have always felt that the three elements 
contributing to make a successful city were good government, and 
we have heard from the government; second, a good commerce 
club, and from this we have heard, and a good Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, and from the last we are to hear now. I would reverse that 
order, though, and put the Credit Men’s Association first, the 
government in the middle, and the commerce club third. Two 
years ago it was my privilege to become acquainted with the Utah 
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Association of Credit Men, and with its president. The president 
of that organization was honored by the National Association by 
being taken into its executive council, where he performed valu- 
able work. It was my privilege to be associated with him in 
numerous trips throughout the country in the interests of this 
organization. I respected him; I loved him; I depended upon his 
judgment, and I can say that the other members of the executive 
committee who served with him felt likewise. From the day he en- 
tered our council chamber it was his desire to have the National As- 
sociation meet in his home city. He worked faithfully and diligently 
to accomplish that purpose, and speaking for myself personally, it 
was one of the pleasantest moments of my life when I contributed 
to his efforts by casting my vote in favor of this city, and I know 
that my associates shared my feelings. This gentleman needs no 
introduction to the people of his home city, no introduction to a 
majority of the visitors, but a few of us, perhaps, have not had the 
opportunity of meeting or listening to him, and I now take more 
than the usual pleasure in introducing to you our friend, the presi- 
dent of the Utah Association of Credit Men, Arthur Parsons, who 
will welcome you in the name of his organization. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME IN BEHALF OF UTAH ASSOCIATION 
OF CREDIT MEN BY ARTHUR PARSONS, PRESIDENT 


Mr. President, Honorable Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Profoundly sensing the distinguished honor conferred upon me 
by the Utah Association of Credit Men in choosing me as its spokes- 
man on this auspicious occasion, I can only wish that I possessed 
the splendid oratorical powers and the silvery tongue which were 
characteristic of the gentleman whose high privilege it was at the 
Chicago convention in 1907 to voice its first invitation to the 
National Association of Credit Men to hold a convention in this 
far-famed intermountain metropolis, on the shores of a mysterious 
inland sea, lying in a land-locked basin some four thousand feet 
above the level of the great oceans of the world. I respectfully refer 
to the late Fisher Harris, who so vividly portrayed our local attrac- 
tions, and pleaded so earnestly and effectively that you would 
“Come to Zion,” that he created a sentiment then in favor of this 
city which has never been forgotten, and has for its fruition your 
presence with us to-day. Such splendid and admirable gifts of 
rhetoric and eloquence, however, were never accorded to me; 
therefore, I feel it is beyond my power fittingly and adequately to 
perform the important duty assigned to me this morning. 

I am entrusted with the very pleasing responsibility of extend- 
ing to you a most cordial welcome on behalf of the Utah Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, which has the supreme satisfaction of receiv- 
ing you as guests for a few days, while you shall hold your twentieth 
annual convention. 

Ever since your officers and board of directors, at their last 
annual meeting, signified their acceptance of our invitation, we 
have lived in an atmosphere of pleasurable expectancy. We have 
been counting the months, the weeks and the days in joyous antici- 
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pation of your arrival. We have been planning and scheming for 
your comfort, your entertainment and welfare during your all too 
brief sojourn in our midst, and now that you are here, it is our 
highest ambition to gratify every wish and desire, as far as it is 
possible for us to do so. 

We are very proud of our affiliation with the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. It was effected in the year 1906 when the 


ARTHUR PARSONS 
President Utah Association of Credit Men 


membership of the national body numbered but 7,509, and we sent 
our first delegates to the Chicago convention in 1907, by which time 
the membership had grown to 8,647. We have been gratified to 
observe there has since been, without exception, a steady annual 
increase until on this, its twentieth anniversary, it is closely ap- 
proaching the twenty thousand mark. It stands to-day, without 
doubt, the largest and most potent business organization in the 
nation, and perhaps in the world. It is devoted to the advance- 
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ment and protection of the great credit system upon which so much 
of our commercial prosperity depends, and its officers and repre- 
sentatives have access to and influence with the law-making branches 
of our national and state governments. In the past, they have been 
accorded respectful hearings before congressional committees on 
important measures, affecting the commercial and financial status 
of the country at large, and their views and recommendations have 
received such marked and careful attention, that the impress of the 
National Association is indelibly stamped upon such enactments as 
the bankruptcy act, the tariff law, the federal reserve act, and other 
national legislation. The Association’s influence and helpfulness in 
other directions exercised through its organized branches and indi- 
vidual membership is almost too great to be calculated. Many of 
the laws in our different states for the betterment of credit conditions 
are the result of its advice, counsel and assistance, such as the bulk 
sales laws, the false statement laws, the bad check laws, etc. With 
such accomplishments i in the past we confidently look forward to its 
future growth and usefulness. 

We sincerely believe your visit to our fair state will be mutually 
beneficial. We know it will be exceedingly helpful to us. We hail 
and salute you as the exponents of all that is honorable, trust- 
worthy and noble in business life, and we greet you as the repre- 
sentatives of that great army of intelligent and earnest fellow- 
workers to whom we can look for support and encouragement in our 
daily efforts to do our part in the construction of a magnificent com- 
mercial fabric in this nation, which shall be the admiration of the 
world. 

We are delighted so many ladies have honored and favored us 
by their gracious presence. They, too, are thrice welcome here 
to-day. Our ladies’ committee will be most happy to devote them- 
selves to the reception and entertainment of our lady guests, and we 
hope they will thoroughly enjoy every moment they remain with us. 

There is more I would like to say, but your time is precious, 
and I will not encroach further upon it. I know you are desirous 
of proceeding to the business of the convention, so I shall ask you in 
conclusion not to measure the warmth of your welcome by my lack 
of ability to give it expression, but rather by the wealth of friend- 
ship and good will which in our hearts we cherish for you, and 
which we fain would have you feel and comprehend. I thank you. 
(Great applause.) 


_ PresipENT MeEEK.—The Association has chosen two of its 
representative members to respond to these addresses of welcome. 
The first comes from a city in the far east, a city which is known the 
world over for its products; a city which is commercially active the 
greater part of the time, but, like all cities of this country, has 
suffered somewhat during the last few months. However, the pros- 
pects are that business is recovering in that particular city, and I 
am sure that the man who represents our organization there has a 
word to say on this subject. He has a word to say regarding the 
Association; he has a word to say in answer to these cordial ad- 
dresses of welcome, and I now take pleasure in introducing to you 
James E. Porter, president of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men. 
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RESPONSES TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME BY JAMES E. 
PORTER, PITTSBURGH, PA., AND F. B. McCOMAS, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


MR. PORTER’S ADDRESS. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Responding to an address of welcome is the most modern and 
up-to-date graveyard oratory. You may work for months in pre- 
paring your response to—you know not exactly what—and it proves 
to be an entire misfit. I was disappointed a little in some respects 
with the addresses of these gentlemen from Salt Lake City because 
they did not tell us anything about the miles of beautifully paved 
streets which they have, and how much they cost, and their magnifi- 
cent buildings, which are almost unequalled. If they had given us 
that great array of figures which I anticipated, I would have had 
something to say in response to that particular feature of their 
addresses of welcome. When a man has only reached the immature 
age of three score and ten, he has no desire, ambition or inclina- 
tion to deal with the sober and serious things of this life, and of the 
serious things that pertain to National Association work. I am 
very much indebted to the secretary for giving me the first opportu- 
nity of responding to these addresses of welcome, as it gives me a 
chance to leave these serious things to the distinguished and amiable 
gentleman who will follow me. 

We come to you to-day, gentlemen of Salt Lake City, with our 
hearts full of gratitude and pleasure We are glad that we came, 
and our hearts go out in sympathy to those we left behind us. It is 
“A Long, Long Way to Salt Lake City” when you start from 
where the sun rises out of the Atlantic, and where the evening 
shadows of the Blue Ridge Mountains reach out to the ocean, but 
the journey is worth while. We have traveled across the greatest 
country upon which the sun shines; we have looked down into 
deep valleys where the fountains murmur and the rills sing; and, 
aye, up to the mountain tops, where the naked granite glitters like 
gold in the sunlight; where the storm clouds gather and the thun- 
der storms crash, and upon the wonderful things that God has 
made. Two lines of a hymn, familiar to some of you possibly, come 
to me at this moment: 


“Could I but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er—” 


but unless there have been mighty changes in the land of Pales- 
tine, the great law-giver of history never had such a pageantry of 
beauty spread out before him as we have had on our journey. 

We will enjoy every minute of our stay while we are your 
guests, and will go away with regrets—with the regret that the 
demands of a rather sordid and busy business world prevent a per- 
petual sojourn. Most of you, or a great many of you, no doubt, 
will remember the convention in Chicago referred to by Mr. Par- 
sons, and how eloquently and how charmingly that genial Fisher 
Harris invited us to come to Zion. We are accepting that invita- 
tion to-day. 
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I am going to cut my address short, because some of it is a 
misfit, but in return we wish in 1916 that you would come to 
Pittsburgh. We want to show you the workshop of the world. 
We can’t show you such magnificent streets and such glorious 
mountains as you have all around here, but we want to show you 
the workshop of the world, 5,000 manufactories, 350,000 employees, 
with an annual payroll of over $500,000,000. Come and see the 


JAMES E. PORTER 


Firth-Sterling Steel Company, McKeesport, Pa. 
Director 


Pittsburgh district, that leads the world in the production of iron, 
steel, coal, coke, machinery, aluminum, preserved fruit, steel cars, 
pickles, and what not, and where, under its beautiful canopy of 
smoke, there are more contented and happy workmen than in any 
other spot on the face of the earth. 

One of our rivers, the Monongahela, carries on its bosom more 
tonnage than all of the other rivers of this country combined, but if 
you should happen to see a bottle labeled “Monongahela,” don’t 
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jump to the conclusion that it has water in it. And don’t think 
that we have nothing else to show you except workshops and smoke. 
We have thirteen hundred acres in our parks, upon which we spend 
$300,000 annually for maintenance alone. Gentlemen, you have 
welcomed us right royally to Zion, but come to Pittsburgh in 1916, 
one “% we will do for you will be a plenty. I thank you. (Ap- 
ause). 


PRESIDENT Meex.—I am glad that Mr. Porter has told you 
something of what Pittsburgh produces. The other gentleman who 
will speak to you we have heard frequently. He has told us time 
and time again regarding what Los Angeles produces, until we have 
become firmly convinced in our own minds that everything produced 
in this great country of ours had its start in Los Angeles, and I 
was glad for that reason to have Mr. Porter defend the eastern part 
of our country. No doubt Mr. McComas will enlighten you to some 
extent—I have not had an opportunity to confer with him to ascer- 
tain what he will say—but I know that he will second the efforts 
of Mr. Porter in responding to the addresses of welcome, and that 
he will not neglect his own city of Los Angeles. I take pleasure in 
introducing to you the representative of that sun-kissed city. 


MR. McCOMAS’ ADDRESS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


You know it gives me great pleasure to see you fellows down 
there applaud ; I have been applauding these speakers up here until 
my hands are about worn out. When I came here this morning I 
was prepared to hear a burst of oratory, but nothing like I have 
listened to, and even my‘colleague, Mr. Porter, of Pittsburgh, has 
fairly outdone himself. Since he has mentioned the city of Pitts- 
burgh, with its wonderful resources, I cannot refrain from tell- 
ing you a little story I once heard. I know he will stand for it: 


“Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
They took the lamb to Pittsburgh, 
And look at the darned thing now.” 


Now, since we have disposed of Pittsburgh, and since Mr. Meek 
.has so kindly disposed of Los Angeles, but temporarily only, permit 
me to say that it gives me great pleasure to be here to-day, and to 
assist in this response to so cordial a welcome. I am going to tell 
you a little thing that I heard as I entered this building to-day. It 
does not bear particularly on the welcome, except that it does show 
that when you are here with these people in Utah it is well to read 
between the lines, because, many times you are able to pick up 
something of great interest. This theater was built over fifty years 
ago, and it was in this theater that Maude Adams made her first 
appearance. That may be of interest to the ladies, if any of you are 
ambitious along that line, to know that Maude Adams came from 
Utah. That has not been mentioned as yet by the mayor or the 
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secretary of the Commercial Club or by Mr. Parsons; therefore, I 
will add it to their list of assets. 

A remarkable thing also that appeals to me about this coun- 
try is that the architects who built in those early days had such a 
wonderful knowledge of architecture and were able to build with 
such a splendid knowledge of acoustics—now I call it acoustics, but 
Secretary Tregoe says it is “acowstics,” and you can call it whatever 
you want to—that you can hear a pin drop, and when we go over 
to the tabernacle tomorrow and hear that pin dropped, in a building 
that is built to hold ten thousand people, you will think it is a rail- 
road spike. As I sat here this morning and listened to the lecture by 
Professor Cummings, I was again impressed with the wonderful 
ability of the early architects. 

Now, as you know, I have the honor of being director from the 
southwest, and as such I have a general jurisdiction over Utah. I 
make Mr. Parsons and Mr. Wright stand around to beat the band 
when we are alone, but when I get in trouble I have to be pretty 
quiet. We were out here three months ago—Mr. Tregoe asked me 
to come—and we went all over this program with the local com- 
mittee Although I am western born, and perfectly familiar in a 
way with this country, and know what to expect, yet I was sur- 
prised. When we got here everything was practically planned. We 
checked the program over and made a few suggestions, but the thing 
was practically planned, and I know that as a result of the Utah 
men’s efforts you are going to have an intensely interesting 
program. 

One thing that impressed me was the committee’s resourceful- 
ness. It had that reserve power which has permitted it to spring 
at the eleventh hour two orators like these. I wish at this time 
to thank particularly, in addition to Mr. Parsons, Walter Wright, 
who has in such a splendid manner helped to work out this pro- 
gram of entertainment, and I also want to pay special tribute to Mrs. 
McCanne. Mrs. McCanne has charge of the entertainment of the 
ladies, and she is one of a majority of women who never get excited 
or nervous. Did you hear me say majority? She is perfectly cool 
and perfectly calm, and knows what she wants, and has provided a 
splendid entertainment for you. 

Now, since I have explained my position here, and since Mr. 
Tregoe is particularly anxious that this meeting shall be full of 
“pep,” and since a meeting cannot be full of “pep” unless every- 
body feels fully at ease, I am going to enter into a little personal 
matter—try to get the boys a little better acquainted, and show them. 
up, as it were. Now, a credit man is ordinarily speaking, a hand- 
some man. He is generally neat and tidy, listens attentively; in 
fact, he should not be a talker at all. A credit man should never 
talk, and just so sure as you become a good talker, it is a certain 
indication that you are becoming inefficient as a credit man. I say 
that the credit man is a gentle, docile creature, who listens atten- 
tively, draws his own conclusions, and acts accordingly, and this 
wonderful crop which the mayor has hinted at is perfectly safe with 
the credit man, because he is not going to shoot up the town, and is 
not going to run his automobile faster than the regulation time. 

Now, Mr. Mayor, fortunately, or unfortunately, as you may 
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view it, we have also a minority in our organization, and I will 
speak of them not as credit grantors, but credit getters. They are 
generally fat, as distinguished from the real credit man; inclined 
to be bald, like my friend Mr. Moore there, and frequently smoke 
cigars; laugh inordinately at the other fellow’s joke, even though 
they just heard it around the corner; and in every way make them- 
selves a little more prominent than these men who are the real 
workers. When greatly excited they collect in numbers and sing 
a sort of mournful tune which goes something like this: “Old Bill 
Jones, he ain’t got any style.” Then when you feel sorry for old 
Bill Jones, the chorus says, “He’s got style all the while.” Now any 
time, Mr. Mayor, that you hear a song like that, with the word 
“Mormon” inserted instead of “Bill Jones,’ you may know that 
there is a bunch of those credit getters around, and I would invite 
the citizens of Salt Lake to put their hands on their pocketbooks, 
walk straight ahead, and mind their own business. I notice that we 
have a number of empty seats in the theater, and I have no doubt 
that some of these credit getters are out examining the financial 
resources of your city. 

Since I have told you something about the people of this city— 
I know that I have used up at least twenty-five minutes of my ten 
minutes, but as I have fifteen minutes left, I will proceed. You 
all know Arthur Parsons. You know how patiently he has invited 
us to hold our convention in Zion. Year after year he has quietly 
arose and said, “Zion invites you to Salt Lake,” and this to-day, 
gentlemen, is a tribute to the patience with which he has continually 
extended us this invitation, and has refused to become discouraged. 

I am going to carry you back now—some of vou people—per- 
haps about twenty-five years, and tell you one more little experience 
which makes me feel particularly at home. I was raised in a little 
town in California called. Santa Monica, and a number of times— 
in fact, almost every summer—a lady from Salt Lake used to come 
there and bring her little boy to spend the summer. This little boy 
came from the outside, and was particularly interesting to me 
because he had a fund of stories and a fund of experiences. And 
finally this little boy grew until he was a young man of eighteen 
vears of age, and then he came back to Ann Arbor for the first year, 
and then I was more than ever interested in this little boy, now 
grown to a young man. I remember that I patiently stood and per- 
mitted him to practice on me by the hour, attempting to throw all 
sorts of curves, ups and downs and inshoots and everything of that 
kind, so that he might become a pitcher on the freshman nine of 
the Ann Arbor University. 

Gentlemen, that little boy is the mayor of Salt Lake City, the 
Honorable Samuel C. Park. I remember also a wonderful minstrel 
show which was given at Ann Arbor, and the wonderful gymnasium 
that needed more money, and some wonderful end men, I presume 
they were. As you know, lying was in a sort of primitive condition 
at that time, and these gentlemen were attempting to promote the.art 
of lying, and the man who could tell the biggest lie was going to 
receive a prize, so, as the story was told me by the little boy who is 
now the mayor of Salt Lake, the first man got up and said that he 
went through a city where nobody lived, and as he went down the 
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back alley a lion came out and chased a little girl across the lot, 
and another man ran out and rescued her, or something of that kind, 
which you see is a very primitive lie, and most anybody could tell a 
better one than that. 

But the next one was this, that a young man went to call upon 
his sweetheart, and it was a very, very hot day, and as he came 
in two blind beggars were lying across the front porch, and he went 
in and sang for his sweetheart, and sang so pathetically that when 
he came out the blind beggars were frozen to death. That is a 
better lie. Now the next story, which took the prize, was told by a 
young man as follows: “Last Sunday morning I sat down at my 
boarding house table, and we had just finished the strawberries—.” 
They didn’t permit him to go any further, because it was impossible 
to conceive that any boarding house in Ann Arbor would have 
strawberries on Sunday morning. 

Now, Mr. President, with these few rambling remarks, I wish 
again to impress upon the mayor, the secretary of the Commercial 
Club, and Mr. Parsons, how much we appreciate this splendid wel- 
come that has been extended us here this morning. (Applause). 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—It is provided that the president shall make 
a report to the convention. It has now come my turn to fill that 
place on the program of this convention. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, CHARLES E. MEEK. 


To the Officers and Directors of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 


Much has transpired since we adjourned at Rochester last 
June. We have been passing through a period the like of which is 
unparalleled in the world’s history. Without question the thought 
uppermost in the mind of every one within reach of my voice is for 
peace—peace for those unfortunates engaged on the battlefields of 
Europe—peace for us as a nation—peace for the world over. Aside 
from the awful loss of life occasioned by the war, the great destruc- 
tion of property presents economic problems which we will be called 
upon to help solve. Our people have responded nobly to the cries 
of distress of the sufferers, and if our neutral position can be main- 
tained until the end, we will find ourselves playing an important 
part in a world-wide readjustment. 

During the year business has been in a depressed condition. 
This has had its effect on our growth, the smallest in several years. 
Business men have been forced to practice the strictest economy. 
Comparatively few new enterprises have been launched. Many 
businesses, becoming embarrassed, are now in process of liquidation 
or reorganization. In spite of this, our general work has progressed 
and we are in excellent shape to meet all demands which an improve- 
ment in business will bring. 

The most important event in business during the year was the 
organizing of the federal reserve system. While many anticipated 
that an upheaval in banking and business would follow the intro- 
duction of the new system, the transfer nevertheless was accom- 
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plished without the slightest disturbance. Those in charge of the 
administrative functions of the system have proceeded with its 
development in a conservative manner. They have shown a disposi- 
tion to treat fairly questions arising that involve their own acts. 
The federal reserve system is essentially a commercial banking 
system and, therefore, merits the unanimous support of this 
organization. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act will be discussed during 
our meeting, and I urge every member to be in his seat at the time 
set aside for this and, I might add, at all times during the conven- 
tion. The Federal Trade Commission Act is far-reaching in its 
effect. There is no body of men better fitted to aid its development 
than you. 

Twenty years ago; at our first convention, we inaugurated a 
campaign for the purpose of revising or repealing those laws bear- 
ing upon commercial transactions which had outlived their useful- 
ness, and of bringing about the enactment of new laws designed 
to meet existing conditions. We have been eminently successful, 
especially so in putting upon the statute books of every state the so- 
called “Bulk Sales Act,” the original draft of which was prepared 
by the National Association of Credit Men. While material changes 
were made in the phraseology of the official draft by the legislators, 
the fundamental principles remained. It is with great pleasure that 
I congratulate the credit men of Kansas upon their successful fight 
during the last session of their legislature. For fifteen years or 
more the battle was waged by them. Consistent effort finally 
brought success. 

It is well to bear in mind that the basic reason for undertaking 
legislative work is to be found in a few words contained in the 
second paragraph of our constitution : “which shall include a demand 
for the reform of laws,.federal and state, unreasonable to honest 
debtors and creditors, and the enactment of laws beneficial to 
commerce throughout the United States.” We have adhered to 
this declaration, and I proclaim without fear of contradiction that 
just so long as we continue to do so our success is assured. In no 
instance have we undertaken or supported unjust, uncalled for, or 
oppressive legislation. While wide differences of opinion have 
frequently existed as to the form and necessity of our legislative 
work, we have never experienced great difficulty in adjusting them 
satisfactorily. We have demonstrated time and again the truth 
of the saying that all legislation is the result of compromise. 

Before passing from this subject, permit me to suggest that any 
effort to amend the National Bankruptcy Act be proceeded with 
cautiously. Those who would repeal the act have only one object: 
their selfish purpose defeats itself. Without conceding that the law 
as it stands to-day needs amending, the Association can well afford 
to give considerate attention to those who feel differently, but must 
recognize the folly of attempting to make the law fill the require- 
ments of the individual who extends credit without regard to the 
obligations placed upon him by the provisions of the act. Imagine 
the chaos which would have existed during the period of depres- 
sion we have passed through had not the bankruptcy act been in 
effect. It is a pleasure to commend the efforts of those who have 
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sought to place the administration of the law upon the highest plane. 
There has been a distinct improvement in this respect, due to the 
better understanding and the greater degree of co-operation which 
has developed, mainly through the efforts of this organization. 

At this meeting we will again discuss the question of organiz- 
ing a bureau for the investigation and prosecution of commercial 
fraud. The plan to be presented is not binding upon the entire mem- 
bership, being voluntary, which permits those who favor work of 
this character on a national basis to contribute to the expense of 
the experiment. If failure follows, they will be more than repaid 
for the loss of their small investment through the feeling of satisfac- 
tion in having participated in a countrywide movement along broad 
lines. On the other hand, if successful—and there is no reason why 
it should not be—then the movement will be more attractive and will 
undoubtedly receive unanimous support. Therefore, why not give 
those who are willing to shoulder the burden a chance to do so? 

We all recognize that the proportion of fraudulent failures of 
a premeditated nature is not alarming. The American business 
man ranks as high as to honesty as the business man of any other 
nation. Many of the cases of fraud are induced by the contribu- 
tory negligence on the part of creditors; some of them are due 
to the ignorance of the debtors. These causes can be removed 
through the bureau, or, in other words, its employment as a means 
of prevention and correction will undoubtedly be beneficial. The 
establishment of an endowment fund is an excellent idea, and is 
really the only solution for financing a permanent bureau. 

I recommend that the use of the monthly “Bulletin” for ad- 
vertising purposes be discontinued, on the ground that it is undig- 
nified and unprofitable, and at times embarrassing to the officers 
of the organization. An association performing work of the char- 
acter we are doing should not commercialize itself in any manner. 

The program prepared for our business sessions is comprehen- 
sive. The entertainment provided by our hosts is attractive. Let 
us enjoy both to the fullest measure, then, after the convention is 
over, we will depart, conscious of having contributed to the suc- 
cess of the meeting, and with a feeling of having thoroughly enjoyed 
the hospitality extended us. 

Looking into the future, we are convinced that this country 
is facing an opportunity to secure a permanent share of the world’s 
commerce. It is conceded that we manufacture better than any 
other people, that we sell better than any other people; but these 
two supreme advantages will count for little unless we have the 
facilities for financing and delivering our products. Some effort 
has been expended in remedying our lack in these particulars, but 
there is still a stupendous amount of work ahead of us. We are 
also confronted with uncertainties as to the scope of the. Sherman 
law, and the Association can render valuable service in aiding to 
overcome these difficulties—work beneficial not only to its members, 
but to the entire country. 

Just at this time a body of representative business men of 
China is about to complete a visit they have honored us with, the 
object of which is to establish more binding ties of friendship 
and closer commercial relations. The importance of this visit is 
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emphasized when we realize that China’s trade, export and import, 
amounts to $700,000,000 annually, of which we receive about eight 
per cent. This alone should stimulate us to take advantage of an 
opportunity which may never come again. 

The struggle which is now on will determine for years the 
exact position our country will occupy in the affairs of the world. 
As individuals we must uphold the hands of President Wilson, who 
is bearing a burden of grave responsibility with courage and dignity. 
As an association we must support as a unit the establishing of 
the commercial supremacy of our country and the maintenance of a 
high standard of business ethics. 

For almost a score of years I have been closely identified with 
this Association. I have watched its progress with great interest, 
and have always stood with those who have guarded it jealously 
from every attempt to dissipate its influence or disintegrate its 
force. In retiring from active official service, I am privileged to 
express the opinion that the Association’s future depends entirely 
upon a strict adherence to the principles enunciated in its consti- 
tution. One thing that you can depend upon in association life is 
that disintegration sets in the moment a departure is made from 
the purposes that justified the launching of an organization. I 
feel confident that the National Association of Credit Men will 
always number in its ranks a large enough element of broad- 
visioned, conservative, constructive members who will prevent it 
from following will-o’-the-wisp policies. Aside from the benefits 
in a business way accruing from membership in the organization, 
there is a distinct personal advantage to be gained, namely, the 
opportunity to expand one’s vision. It is unfortunate that some 
credit men are still unable to see farther than the opposite side of 
their desks, that local associations exist whose power of vision is 
not strong enough to penetrate the fog of doubt which appears to 
hang over them. They must all be brought to realize that our Asso- 
ciation does not recognize any dividing lines. We are working 
one for the other, for the advancement of our country’s interests, 
for the maintenance of the high standard of American business 
ethics, for the right to transact business without interference from 
unreasonable and unsound legislation. We are extending a helping 
hand to the honest, but inexperienced, merchant. Could we be 
associated in a more noble cause? 

In conclusion, let me express my grateful thanks for themany. 
honors you have bestowed upon me. It has always been my en- 
deavor to give in return the best I have been capable of, and when 
I turn the gavel over to my successor, it will be with the satisfac- 
tion that I carry away with me many friendships which nothing 
on earth can destroy. 

To the officers, the directors, and those connected with the 
National office, I express my appreciation. They have all contrib- 
uted their share to the year’s work and have assisted in developing 
the Association to the highest degree as an efficient and important 
unit of the business world. (Great applause). 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—The center of activity in our Association 
lodges in the National office, and the center of activity of the Na- 
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tional office lodges in the secretary-treasurer. During the last year, 
as I stated in my address, we have had many problems confronting 
us, but our work has progressed along lines of sound development. 
We have laid plans for the future. Work of this character naturally 
belongs to the active man of the Association, the man who must bear 
the burden of the work, the man who must find the solution of the 
problems. These things have during the last year been very dili- 
gently and persistently carried forward, and while, as I stated, our 
membership has not increased in proportion to other years, this 
falling off is not due to any laxity or to any shrinking from work 
on the part of our secretary-treasurer. He has followed our 
campaign in all directions with energy and with courage, and it is 
now his turn to report to this organization as to his stewardship. 
And gentlemen, while it is customary and polite to say that you 
introduce the following speaker, I know that it needs no introduc- 
tion on my part to introduce and present to every one here the 
secretary-treasurer of the National Association of Credit Men, 
J. H. Tregoe. 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—When we were outlining or sketching 
the plans of this convention, the president agreed with me that we 
were going to make it a very systematic and also a very live, well- 
ordered, interesting and beneficial convention. We are fifteen 
minutes behind our schedule now, and we have yet to hear from one 
whose presence delights us greatly. You receive a great many 
letters from the National office, and are more or less in touch with 
conditions all the time, and why should I read this report? You 
know this organization in every phase and detail, and it seems to 
me it would be simple redundancy if I presented you a résumé of 
the things to which we have addressed ourselves during the year. 

My report is in print, and may I ask you to obtain a copy of it. 
I will simply say for the secretary’s portion that we have had in 
many ways a wonderful year. We present to you to-day -the most 
concrete organization that we have ever enjoyed in our history as 
an Association. I will close this part of the program by thanking 
our president, who has guarded your interests so well; the other 
officers and directors who have counselled with me; my associates in 
the office; the officers of local associations, and very many of the 
members. They have encouraged us. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—I rise to a point of order. I am going to 
put a motipn to this house. All in favor of Mr. Tregoe reading his 
report as secretary-treasurer will please say aye. (Motion put and 
lost.) The motion is lost. 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—I hope, Mr. President, that I have not 
violated your own sense of what should be done, but I know that 
you and I, as those directly in charge, want this convention to run 
according to schedule. At 2 o’clock in the Hotel Utah, we will 
open the afternoon’s session, and we want every one to be there. 
We want those who are to speak to keep within their time, so that 
everything will go along according to schedule. This way we will 
have a lively convention. 

Now as to the treasurer’s report, I will be very brief, and 
merely say that we have come this year $2,800 within the budget 
allowed us by your Finance Committee, and recommended that out 
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of our surplus you authorize the board of directors to set aside 
$10,000 as a permanent fund, the interest from that to be used 
for the prosecution of commercial fraud. Our receipts for the 
year, or our total net income was $62,556. Our total expense 
$56,207. The net surplus for the year $6,349, the largest in the 
history of the Association. Adding to that the surplus of one year 
ago we have a total surplus to-day of $27,416.37. 
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J. H. TREGOE 
New York, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


That is my report, and I want to thank you with all my heart 
for the help you have given us, and your encouragement. The 
treasurer’s report is also in print, and may I ask that you secure 
a copy of that and read it. And right here I want to say, stick to 
your lines during the convention, and honor him who has given you 
a year of good service. We will go away with a splendid taste in 
our mouths, and the feeling that we have, indeed, the greatest 
organization under God’s Heaven. I thank you. (Great Applause). 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Mr. President and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 

Gentlemen: The year under review cannot yield preeminence 
to any previous year in the complexity of its problems, and in the 
extent and varied character of service that the National office is 
called upon to perform. Close observers of the progress of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men in numerical proportions and in 
influence have ventured to assign as a primary ‘reason for this 
progress an adherence to unprejudiced conclusions in credit matters 
and a seeking for obviously needed protection to credit granting by 
ways and methods that are reasonable, yet diligently persistent. 

The Association has subordinated position to service, yet by the 
working out of a natural law, strict fidelity to service has brought 
a nation-wide recognition and closed the nineteenth year of the 
Association’s history with an encouraging record and finds the 
Association in a position in the national commerce that guarantees 
abilities to apply effectual remedies in situations as they may be 
reckoned with generally to affect favorably or unfavorably the 
credit relation. 

With the rise of this influence and protective power have 
come also responsibilities, and the Association may perform its 
best offices for the commercial public generally and its membership 
especially through the exercise of well-directed skill, as represented 
in the intelligent work of its committees and an efficient mechanism 
in the National office. 

Your secretary-treasurer has viewed this tendency to national 
influence with grave concern and earnestly endeavored, as your 
representative,.to foster that which was proper, and reject that 
which did not fall within the well-defined policies of the organiza- 
tion. The National office is being relied upon to a great degree by 
Association members for assistance and advice, and, while this 
tendency has increased very largely the amount of work that must 
be done by each member of the office staff, yet we have regarded 
this demand as a pleasing and encouraging indication of the inter- 
dependence that is fast becoming established between the units of 
the organization and the National office. 

The proper limitations of this report will not permit even a brief 
résumé-of the ‘manifold and various matters submitted to the 
National office by members of the Association and by the local 
associations. It is but necessary to say that they covered a wide 
range of credit and associational activities, and we have reached the 
conclusion that there is no finer legend for this representative of the 
National Association of Credit Men than “Service.” 

As there are indications of an increasing reliance upon the 
National office which, in the judgment of your secretary-treasurer 
should be encouraged and not checked, dependence must be placed 
upon your pleasure and willingness to maintain the office at a high 
standard and to approve of its being sufficiently equipped to respond 
properly and promptly to every reasonable demand. Those of the 
organization who have not visited the National office in recent 
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years would be surprised to see and to realize its present activities 
and the extent and character of service that it is being called upon 
to perform. 

Your secretary-treasurer has believed that one of his chief 
functions in rendering proper service to the National body was to 
visit, within his best powers, local associations. In pursuance of this 
belief he has visited during the current year about fifty local 
associations, and each visit was marked by a conference with 
the local association’s official family. These family conferences 
were at first experimental, but their value was soon demonstrated, 
and they have become in practical results of greater benefit than 
mere attendance upon the general meetings of the local association’s 
entire membership. 

At these conferences matters of mutual interest are frankly 
presented and discussed, and the local officers and committeemen 
are led to understand the powers and possible service to be derived 
from the National office. This information reaching members has 
resulted in the increasing demand for service upon the National 
office, to which an earlier reference was made. 

Through these conferences weak spots in the organization were 
corrected, finer and closer relationships were established, and I 
have no hesitation in presenting to you at this time the most con- 
crete national organization that has ever in the Association’s history 
called together an annual convention. Other than the visits made 
with local associations by your secretary-treasurer, the officers 
and directors have made many visits, and within -his best powers, 
your president has graced local ‘occasions and spoken with force and 
effect upon commercial and banking questions and the national 
work. 

The increasing influence of the organization and the increas- 
ing demands upon the National office present a situation of serious 
import, and there arises,’therefore, the grave need of increasing 
co-operation and supervision from the directorate of the national 
body. The candidates for the directorate of the Association or those 
who may be advanced by friends should consider these necessities, 
and fully recognize that directors will be expected so to arrange 
their personal affairs that they may assure to the position adequate 
attention and to the Association adequate service. 

Almost coincident with the opening of the year’s activities the 
unparalleled conflict in the annals of war disturbed the world’s 
peace and the currents from abroad were keenly felt in the com- 
mercial and banking affairs of our nation, provoking tendencies to 
the loss of self-control and to a business strain that might if 
unchecked have made one of the most serious periods in our 
economic history. There were no conditions in our mercantile and 
banking affairs which, in the judgment of the National office, should 
occasion such a period as a natural sequence and after an informal 
conference had been arranged and held in Washington your secre- 
tary-treasurer, with officers of the New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington Credit Men’s Associations and the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board and two of his prominent associates 
participating, there was prepared and widely distributed a “Message 
of Assurance” that served a splendid purpose in the quieting of 
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apprehension and in helping business and banking men to maintain 
a proper poise and self-control. 

The unfolding of the federal reserve system, as it was to 
affect commercial credits, has been under the diligent and close 
observation of your committees and the National office, and at no 
period have these representatives of yours been unmindful of the 
delicacy of commercial and banking situations and the good offices 
they might render in helping the credit makers of the country to 
see and to think right. 

The committees of this year, which had important tasks to 
perform, have performed them well. We can say without fear 
of contradiction that generally there have been expressed wider 
interest and greater activities by your committees of this year 
than is reasonable to expect in such an extensive organization 
where the committees have widely scattered memberships. We 
could not do justice and mention our thanks and appreciation to 
one committee more than to another, for those whose activities 
were not called into play would have responded had there been 
urgent reasons, and the National office has always found that each 
year makes more prominent certain departments of the work, be- 
cause we presume human abilities are never sufficient to carry 
forward each department with equal diligence and attention. 

The chairmen of your standing and special committees are to 
be thanked sincerely for their good spirit and co-operation. As 
the demands increase upon the National Association, so these de- 
mands make necessary more cohesion and activity in the work 
of the committees. 

Your secretary-treasurer believes the year to have been very 
distinctive and unusually successful in every department but that 
of membership. Perhaps on a close analysis what was accomplished 
in this department is just as indicative of successful work as that 
which was accomplished in other departments, but the net increase 
in membership fell below expectations, and we were disappointed 
in our hope to celebrate the twentieth convention of the Associa- 
tion with a total membership of 20,000. The membership result 
presents an unusual situation, for there were added a larger num- 
ber of new members than in any year of the Association’s history, 
but the resignations were much larger in number than any one 
year, so that the net increase is smaller than the increase reported’ 
usually at former annual conventions. We must say, and gladly, 
however, that the chairman of the membership committee gave un- 
sparingly of his time, and was responsive and zealous at every stage 
of the year’s membership efforts, and was ably and loyally sup- 
ported by three vice-chairmen located in Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
and Nashville. The small net increase represents a little more 
zeal than is usually required of committees on membership, and 
but for economic conditions tending to saving in small items, we 
are safe in assuming that the 20,000 mark would have been reached 
with a margin. 

This has been an active legislative year. In many of the 
states whose legislatures were in session, there were organized state 
legislative committees representing our local associations in such 
states, and a final inventory shows the passing of our measures in 
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thirteen of the states, and a probability that other bills now pend- 
ing will be passed in legislatures that had not adjourned when 
this report was closed. We have had no problems to meet in this 
field other than those which were usual and expected in the over- 
coming of certain tendencies in legislation, except a controversy 
over the adopted statute to regulate the pledge, transfer and as- 
signment of accounts receivable. It is not our intention in this 





WM. WALKER ORR 
New York, N. Y. 
Assistant Secretary 


report to dwell upon the many unpleasant features that attended 
this controversy, but to say that they -differed greatly from the 
problems usually confronting our legislative activities and were 
impregnated with personalities that should not under any circum- 
stances have been indulged. The evolving of a statute to regu- 
late the pledge, transfer and assignment of accounts receivable 
will be more specifically referred to in the report of the committee 
on credit department methods. 
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The policy of organizing state legislative committees where 
there are two or more local associations in a state has been found 
to create more power and influence for legislative work. The 
policy should be adhered to as a permanent force in this department. 

The unfolding and adoption of the plan for raising and ad- 
ministering a National Investigation and Prosecution Fund was 
observed closely, and assisted by your secretary-treasurer, and he 
feels with great sincerity that the plan adopted is scientific and 
is the only one that offers a likelihood of success in the present 
autonomy of the National Association. Believing deeply in its 
power to deter and to correct, the sincere hope of your secretary- 
treasurer is that every local association of credit men and each 
individual member of the National Association may lend his most 
cordial co-operation in giving the plan a test, for, in the event of 
failure, it may prove to have been a last effort for a National 
Investigation and Prosecution Fund. 

The literature of the Association has been issued -with very 
great care from the publicity department of the National office, 
under the able supervision of Assistant Secretary W. W. Orr, 
with the aid of the Business Literature Committee, and we believe 
all will concede that distinct improvements have been made during 
the year in the “Bulletin,” will compliment and approve the first 
of the month letter, and the various leaflets devoted to informing 
and educating retail merchants. 

The fiscal affairs of the Association are in excellent shape, as 
will be disclosed by a separate report, and the internal affairs 
of the National office have been, and are in the best of condition. 
There prevails a feeling of responsibility with every worker on the 
office staff, irrespective of the positions occupied all of which as- 
sures service such as is not based simply on monetary compensa- 
tions. 

Your secretary-treasurer is under obligations to his imme- 
diate assistants, Mr. W. W. Orr and Mr. W. R. Montgomery, be- 
cause the amount of time required in visiting the local asso- 
ciations has compelled him to place, during his absences, the 
immediate work of the National office into their hands. It need 
not be said that they have risen to their trust with zeal and 
intelligence. 

Our president has been a very busy man this year, his capa- 
bilities and experience being availed of by the bank he serves, and 
yet within his powers he has kept a very watchful eye upon 
the National office, counselled with the secretary-treasurer, assisted 
in the solution of various problems, visited local associations, and 
expressed generally that regard and devotion to association matters 
which has consistently distinguished his career. 

Your secretary-treasurer recognizes with deep appreciation 
the great aid he has received also from the vice-presidents and direc- 
tors of the National Association, the encouragement they have given 
and their responsiveness whenever appealed to in matters affect- 
ing the Association’s welfare, their loyalty to every sound tradi- 
tion of the organization. But for this support and unwavering 
interest the year would not have closed with such a splendid record 
of protective and beneficial achievements. 
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When speaking of indebtedness, thanks must be expressed for 
the great encouragement and support given the National office by 
the officers of local associations and by every man, whether hold- 
ing affiliated membership through a local association or a national 
member. Much time would be required were we to attempt to 
acknowledge each of these obligations individually, and not, as 
we are compelled to do in this brief paragraph, by expressing 
our indebtedness as a whole to these men, and to tell them that 
om encouragement has been felt in every department of our great 
work, 

There is much more that could be said, but time will not permit, 
and in conclusion we will compress every unsaid thought into this— 
that the National Association has adhered with unflinching fidelity 
to its ideals, and expressed in no uncertain terms that the nation’s 
greatest need to-day is sound commercial manhood. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. H. Trecoe, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


To the Officers, Directors and Members of the National Association 
of Credit Men: 

Gentlemen: In presenting to your consideration the report of 
the fiscal operations of the National Association of Credit Men for 
the year ending May 31, 1915, there is but little which may be added 
to the outline presented of income and disbursements, but the best 
service might not be rendered you in connection with the fiscal affairs 
of the National Association were not certain comments and sugges- 
tions growing out of the experiences of the year in this department 
presented, representing as they do the sincere conclusions of your 
secretary-treasurer. 

The demands upon the National office have strained its best 
abilities and should the demand increase as is more than likely, 
then provisions should be made to care promptly and efficiently 
for that service or co-operative effort which it is felt should prop- 
erly be expected of the National office. The entire machinery of 
the office has been supervised and controlled very closely to the 
end that economy might be conserved, and yet unfavorable criti- 
cism may result if adequate provision is not made for the proper 
and efficient dispatch of the work incident to the executive office 
of our great organization while still allowing the secretary-treasurer 
to visit during each current year just as many of the local associa- 
tions as may be within his best powers. 

There was effected during the current year a rearrangement 
of the field representatives’ work, which resulted in an increased 
return with but a very small increase in expenses, and we have 
added to the annual budget an organization item which affords to 
the National office for clerical service during a considerable frac- 
tion of the year one of the field men, and permits the field repre- 
sentatives to devote part of their time to building up membership 
at local association points. 
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The printed matter department of the National office was un- 
usually active, and owing to several items having a very ready 
sale, we are able to present a net income rather than a net expense, 
in this department for the year. This should not be any criterion, 
however, for future years, as the National Association has no 
intention of making a profit from the literature prepared, distributed 
and sold to local associations and members of the Association. 
The year covered by this report is perhaps the only one in which 
this department has shown a profit and not a net expense. 

The cost of the “Bulletin” was considerably increased during 
the year, owing to the largely increased number of items and 
notes which had to be presented in each issue. Your secretary- 
treasurer feels that the increased expense is altogether justified 
since the “Bulletin” has improved steadily during the year with the 
result that it is coming more and more to be recognized as the last 
word in credit information. 

In some items of expense the budget prepared by the finance 
committee of the board of directors which gave the standard for 
your secretary-treasurer to work to at the very outset of the year, 
was slightly exceeded, but in other items the budget figures were 
not reached with the result that the total expenditures on the whole 
are $2,800 less than the expenses anticipated by the finance com- 
mittee. 

Your secretary-treasurer has viewed with much gratification 
the reasonable increase each year of the National Association’s 
surplus. He has always felt that an association so large and in- 
fluential as the National Association of Credit Men ought to have 
an adequate surplus at its command for emergency work, though 
the surplus, of course, should always be put to good use and not 
permitted to be idle. A plan which will be submitted to you by 
resolution by the Investigation and Prosecution Committee, to set 
aside $10,000 of the surplus as shown by this report for a perma- 
nent fund, the interest of which is to be used for the prosecution 
of commercial fraud, is sincerely commended by your secretary: 
treasurer. To the resolution might be added this consideration, that 
the permanent fund be increased as the surplus of each fiscal year 
will reasonably permit, provided, of course, there be no necessity 
for the application of the surplus in other directions. 

The ability of the National Association to add to the existing 
surplus a reasonable sum each year should be viewed with general 
favor, and no inclination should be indulged to interfere with this 
fiscal operation, for it means the placing of the National Association 
in a position to do important and substantial work. 

Mention should be incidentally made of an increased use of 
the Association’s standard forms, but as the aim is to supply these 
forms at about cost, but little net return is expected. 

The sale of the “Diary” was exceedingly satisfactory, and 
the net income from this source was the largest in any year that 
the “Diary” has been offered at its standard price. 

_ With these preliminary comments and conclusions the secre- 
tary-treasurer begs to present the following fiscal report of the 
income and expenses of the National Association of Credit Men 
for the year beginning June 1, 1914, and ending May 31, 1915: 
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INCOME 


Per capita dues from local associa- 
BRISA a ee $52,614.58 
Dues from individual members....... $13,885.38 
Deduct 
Salaries for field representatives..... $4,450.00 
Traveling expenses, field representa- 
SUES 1b Fee & oF Fa bsibihu/n< coc v osccece 3,524.11 7,974.11 
Net income from dues of individual 
IMS DT a 512 Eile o ws ov ap ie dcies 5,911.27 
Received from sale of blanks......... 4,679.57 
Deduct 
Cost-of printing blanks.........<..... 4,120.43 
Net income from sale of blanks...... 559.14 
Received from sale of printed matter. 3,894.79 
Deduct 
Cost of printed matter............... 2,914.96 
Net income from printed matter..... 979.83 
Received from sale of diaries........ 6,257.74 
Deduct 
CONE GE NON ede hb codes csdacede 3,765.84 ; 
Net income sale of diaries........... $2,491.90 


Total net income 


ee 


EXPENDITURES 











Salaries 
Secretary-Treasurer, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Assistant to Secretary........ $14,691.73 
Employees’ salaries ...............+. 7,197.75 
Officers’ traveling expenses ......... 1,803.19 
Directors’ meeting and traveling ex- 
NY Lc Lh hho blie's bide dh a Eben 2,807.28 
Expenses, standing and special com- 
iy naereish ite nad bene VA ona pad 48 951.78 
SOT 6 oon oss gu nacdaeesaa¢eene's 2,500.00 
Stationery, printing and supplies..... 1,631.54 
Cost of printing and mailing “Bul- 
BT sab ebedbacebs skewed céec ever es $10,491.65 
Deduct 
Amount received from subscriptions 
to and sales of “Bulletin”.......... 486.42 














Net cost of “Bulletin” 


Robbe dk an ee case 10,005.23 
CM UD va ctrale ehh sbhs od 0bd os 0%d0 08 3,199.54 
Contribution for defense Ohio Bulk 
CE iinet keds oneehein ncn ad 250.00 
Organization work and Field Repre- 
: sentatives’ assistance to local asso- 
| ee COROT OTC TT eee ne 1,725.98 
Investigation and prosecution depart- 
: ce net a ae Tene eT ae 911.20 
! Postage ..... eet Fc tehes pele aac as ah 2,288.06 
General expenses of National office... 3,544.40 
Rochester convention expenses ...... 2,439.32 
Preliminary work on membership di- 
| (eae epee tester dwt 260.00 
RE CURNEOG 6 .xiiie baw needs ons 56,207.00 
, Net surplus income over expenses of 
. PES Si pha Ess bas SSRs SiO S 6,349.72 
1 Add surplus of May 31, 1914......... 21,066.65 


Total surplus May 31, 1915....... $27,416.37 
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This is the balance with the American Exchange National 
Bank, Account No. 1, on May 31, 1915, to which must be added 
deposit in Account No. 2 of cash used for the current expenses 
of the office, amounting to $537.33. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. H. Trecoe, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—A great many years ago—I think it was 
about nineteen—there came to our convention, in Kansas City, a 
young credit man who was with one of the largest mercantile 
houses in the west. He was so much interested and attracted by 
what he saw and heard at that convention that he identified him- 
self permanently with the Association. For years he served it 
well, as director of his local, president of his local, as director of 
the National, and as president of the National Association. He was 
a true friend, and he carried forward to a finish all the work which 
was entrusted to his care. He is here with us again to-day. It 
is several years since he has favored us with his presence, but I 
know that we will welcome him back, especially those old friends 
of his in this hall to-day who met him in Kansas City. He has 
always been interested in our work; he has always stood for the 
high principles of the Association, and I think, if he were not so 
modest, he would testify to the fact that it was the application of the 
high principles of the Association which he learned in our ranks 
that put him where he is to-day, a successful business man of his 
city, an honored citizen of Denver and of Colorado. 

I now take pleasure in introducing to you our friend, Frederick 
W. Standart, former president of the National Association of 
Credit Men, who will address you on the topic of “The Backward 
and Forward Look.” 


“THE BACKWARD AND FORWARD LOOK,” ADDRESS BY 
F. W. STANDART, DENVER, COL. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Members of the Association: 


When I saw the printed program which the secretary sent me, 
it was evident that in order to keep to his railway schedule it 
would not be proper to deviate from notes, because, to attempt to 
say what I would like to say in ten minutes would be impossible, so, 
unusual as it is for me, I will read my remarks. 

It is said that we all finally reach a period of life when we 
continually become reminiscent regarding our past experiences. My 
good friend, your secretary, no doubt thought I had arrived at that 
old age when he asked me to make some remarks upon a subject 
that he had selected, “The Backward and the Forward Look.” 
Under these conditions, I deem it only proper to say a few words 
on the twentieth anniversary of the Association, regarding the first 
ten years of its existence. 

The National Asociation of Credit Men was definitely launched 
at the Toledo convention in 1896, at which time W. H. Preston, 
then of Sioux City, now of Seattle, was elected president. At that 
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time the extension of credit was in an extremely chaotic condition. 
The exchange of credit information between competing houses was 
a rare thing. Competition existed, not only between the sales 
departments but between the credit departments as well. A credit 
man had but little chance of getting truthful information from 
the credit man of a competing house. There were but few uniform 
commercial laws among the various states, and, of course, the 
country was entirely without a national bankruptcy law. Among 
the ideas of the men present at the inception of this organization 
was the fact that these conditions were all wrong, and that, through 
a proper organization, some of these evils could be remedied. For- 
tunately, in the early days, the Association always had men in con- 
trol who looked at the subject with a very broad view, and conducted 
its affairs with the highest ideals and ethics. During its first year, 
Mr. Preston most ably conducted an educational campaign, largely 
through correspondence with credit men in many cities, with the 
result that many local associations were organized, and a most inter- 
esting start given the National Association. 

Its second convention was held in Kansas City. Having been 
somewhat instrumental in the organization of the Denver Credit 
Men’s Association, as a result of my correspondence with Mr. 
Preston, I was sent as a delegate to that convention. I have never 
forgotten the impression made upon me by the men who attended 
that meeting. They all seemed to be there for one purpose: the 
upbuilding of the National Association. There was not a selfish 
thought or motive in any of them. There were no axes to grind. 
There was no office seeking. There creed was, the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 

At Kansas City it was my great privilege to become acquainted 
with Mr. Bannin, of New York, who, up to the time of his death, 
had an unflagging interest in the Association, and who, in my judg- 
ment, did more in his quiet way than any one member we ever had 
to keep the organization up to the high standard set for it by its 
organizers, and prevent its striking any hidden rocks of trouble. 
At this convention James G. Cannon, then of the Fourth National 
Bank of New York, was chosen president, and reelected the next 
year at Detroit, where it was my pleasure to make the acquaint- 
ance of your present secretary, Mr. Tregoe. The selection of Mr. 
Cannon to serve as president these two years was exceptionally 
fortunate. His high business and personal standing and his execu- 
tive ability at once gave the Association on unquestioned standing 
in financial and commercial circles, and that impetus has carried 
it to its present power. 

In 1899 we met at Buffalo, and elected that delightful gentle- 
man, John Field, of Philadelphia, as president, and reelected him 
the next year at Milwaukee. He is the only president we ever had 
whom death has claimed. None of us whose privilege it was to have 
known him can ever forget him or his high integrity and quiet, 
quaint humor. Perhaps some here recall his little story of the 
three “Cs.” Its lesson has never left my mind in credit extension. 
He used to say that all credit was based upon three “Cs”: “Charac- 
ter, Capability and Capital, and the greatest of these was Character.” 
How very true this is. 
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In 1901 the convention was held in Cleveland, when E. A. 
Young, of St. Paul, was chosen as president. In 1902 we went to 
Louisville, and there J. Harry Tregoe was selected as president, and 
again the next year, at St. Louis. There is no occasion for referring 
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to the administration of these two gentlemen. Their work speaks 
for itself. In 1904 New York entertained us, and there I was 
honored by being chosen to lead the Association for the next year. 

To attempt even briefly to state the work and reforms attempted 
and the results accomplished during the nineteen years of the 
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Association’s existence would take entirely too much time, and I 
will not attempt it. The record speaks for itself. The efforts and 
work expended by the organizers have most certainly been fully 
justified in the present powerful organization of over nineteen 
thousand of the most prominent and successful business men and 
firms of the country. The interest and enthusiasm have been con- 
tinually growing. There never has been a backward move. The 
commanding influence of this organization has been duly recognized 
by not only officials and departments of our federal government, but 
by many commercial and kindred organizations. The recent selec- 
tion of your president, Mr. Meek, to the presidency of the National 
Fire Prevention Association, is a fitting acknowledgment of your 
organization’s work in that important field of commercial and indus- 
trial usefulness. Ten years ago, when retiring as your president, it 
was my privilege to start your organization’s interest in that com- 
mercial necessity—fire insurance. 

But enough of the past. It is much more difficult to “look 
forward”. I will only attempt to outline briefly a few ideals that I 
know some of your officers have in their minds: a standardization 
of business practices so that much of the chaos and waste now 
existing in the various business and credit methods may be elimin- 
ated ; the building up of an intelligent body of retail merchants who 
will appreciate the need of fairness to creditors in the adoption of 
systems tending to success; the further development of co-operation 
between commercial credit grantors, so that ledger experiences may 
be liberally interchanged, and plans adopted and practised that will 
largely reduce the avoidable bad debt waste; the arousing of a 
stronger conscience against the abnormal bad debt loss in this coun- 
try by the exercise of diligence and care and prevention methods ; 
the establishment of departments in our universities or secondary 
schools where the principles of business may be taught, and young 
men qualified to undertake business as they are now qualified to 
undertake professions; the development of alertness in the credit 
man, that he will fight for his rights when there is suspicion of 
fraud or unfairness, and that he may close an account with the 
skill with which most of the accounts are opened ; that is, the credit 
man of to-day generally is more skillful in the opening than in the 
closing of an account; the encouragement of a tendency to friendly 
adjustments or co-operation between creditors in the administration 
of insolvent estates so that only in cases where fraund or unfair- 
ness is suspected, insolvent or involved estates may be thrown 
into state or federal courts for administration. 

And in conclusion, to the ideal, the building up of ideas and 
plans which will make our credits very elastic and conserved and 
defended by a body of men who appreciate the dignity and impor- 
tance of their work and are qualified, by education and temperament, 
to fulfill its responsibilities. (Great applause). : 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—Before we adjourn, announcements are to 
be made by the Utah association. 

Mr. STANDART.—I think at this time it would be very fitting, 
as the first president of the National Association is with us, to intro- 
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duce him to this convention, and to have just a few words from him. 
I think Mr. Preston is in the room. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—We would be delighted to hear from Mr. 
Preston. I take pleasure in presenting the first president of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

W. H. Preston.—I can only say just now that I thank you most 
cordially for your kindness. I had not expected to appear before 
you. I still enjoy the work in the ranks of the Association, and I 
hope as long as I live to be able to work with you. The Association 
has been in good hands all of the years that we have worked together. 
We have had no dissensions and no difficulties. We have only 
worked for the best business methods we could obtain. I-thank you. 

ARTHUR Parsons.—Among the preparations made for the enter- 
tainment of our guests, we have appointed a very capable gentlemai 
to make the announcements to you in our behalf. He was here to 
make the announcements, believing they would be made at the open- 
ing of the session, but an important business appointment called him 
away, and he has deputed to me the duty of making the announce- 
ments for the afternoon. I understand there was a great deal of 
discussion at Rochester about “men’s time” and “women’s time”, and 
all sorts of time. Our program here is drawn on western time, 
which is Mrs. McCanne’s time. The enjoyment of a great many of 
the trips which we have provided for the entertainment of both the 
ladies and the gentlemen will depend largely upon our leaving 
promptly upon the hour announced, because we are making some 
rather long trips, and some of the trips are liable to interfere with 
other trips unless we get our trains running on time, so, I will ask 
the delegates and the ladies to be very punctual in regard to the 
entertainment items. (Mr. Parsons then presented the entertainment 
program for the day). 

Adjournment was then taken till 2:10 o’clock p. m. same day. 


First Day, Tuesday, June 15, 1915 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session of the first day was called to order by the 
president at 2:30 o’clock p. m. 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—The following telegrams have been re- 
ceived : 


Seattle, June 15, 1915. 
“Charles E. Meek, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake, Utah. 

It is a great personal loss to me not to be with you at this your 
twentieth annual convention. Business has detained me in the west 
longer than anticipated. Mrs. Kingsbury joins in wishing you a 
pleasant and profitable meeting. 


IrA D. KincsBury.” 
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Boston, Mass., June 1, 1915. 


“Charles E. Meek, President National Association of Credit Men, 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


Greetings and sincere good wishes to you and all the members 
of the board of directors and delegates in convention assembled. 
May the broadest spirit of open-minded consideration for one an- 
other’s views and kindliness and courtesy permeate all your delibera- 
tions. 


GeEorGE C. Morton.” 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 15, 1915. 
“C. E. Meek, care Utah Hotel, Salt Lake, Utah. 


It is with regret that I am forced to miss the convention, the first 
in twelve years that I will not attend. I congratulate the organiza- 
tion on its twentieth birthday, but what we can be most thankful for 
is that we arrive at this stage in our history with our ideals de- 
veloped and our growth and future assured on principles on which 
we were founded, and which we have preserved and strengthened. 
I wish your deliberations every possible success. 

Harry New.” 


Boston, Mass., June 12, 1915. 
Charles E. Meek, President National Association of Credit Men, 
Salt Lake, Utah. 
Boston extends to you and the delegates its hearty greetings and 
best wishes for a successful convention. 
AustTINn H. Decatur.” 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 14, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit 
Men, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake, Utah. 

Greetings to the grand old and grand young credit men in con- 
vention assembled. Sorry I cannot join with you, this time. Am 
sure the splendid influence which previous conventions have had 
upon the nation’s business will likewise be reflected from that of 
1915. My regards to Brother Parsons, your other genial hosts, the 
officers of the National Association and delegates, not forgetting 
your good self. 

RICHARD J. MoRAWETzZ.” 


New Orleans, La., June 14, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary National Association of Credit Men, Salt. 
Lake, Utah. 

Sincerely regret my inability to be with you. Greetings and 
best wishes for a most successful meeting. There never was a time 
when it was more essential that the membership of our Association 
pull together. Let us hope not one will be weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. 

A. C. CARPENTER.” 
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St. Paul, Minn., June 14, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary National Association of Credit Men, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Compliments to the delegates and sincere regrets that I cannot 
be with you. Kindest regards to all members of the old guard. I 
know you will have a delightful time in Salt Lake. 


E. A. Youne.” 


Atlanta, Ga., June 14, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer National Association of Credit 
Men, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

It is with no small degree of self-denial that I forego the 
happiness of being with you on the occasion of the twentieth annual 
convention of the Association. May I not extend my very cordial 
greetings to those more fortunate in this respect than I;.and express 
the hope that your deliberations shall be productive of.much good 
for the business and financial interests of our common country. 


HERBERT E. CHOATE.” 


St. Paul, Minn., June 14, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary National Association of Credit Men, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Please present my compliments to the delegates in convention, 
and tell them how keenly I regret my absence. They on the other 


hand may become vocal in their rejoicing over it. I am consumed 
with envy over the opportunity accorded you all of enjoying the 
hospitality of the people of Salt Lake, which I must forego. I wish 
you a profitable meeting. 


H. W. Parker.” 


Louisville, Ky., June 14, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer National Association of Credit 
Men, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Accept hearty congratulations upon opening twentieth annual 
convention. We are with you in spirit, and wish to be remembered 
to those veterans who have fought so many battles for commercial 
righteousness, and to felicitate the recruits who have enlisted in such 
a noble cause. May harmony and progress attend your deliberations. 


F. M. Getrys and J. H. Scares.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 14, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer National Association of Credit 
Men, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Extend my heartiest congratulations to officers and delegates 
in convention, and express my regrets for my inability to attend. 
Regret we were unable to reach the twenty thousand membership. 
However, I extend thanks to those who helped to attain the mark 
we did, including your good self. 

Henry P. Sprtker, Chairman 
Membership Committee.” 
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Boston; Mass., June 12, 1915. 
“Arthur Parsons, President Utah Association of Credit Men, Salt 
Lake, Utah. 


Boston extends to Salt Lake City congratulations upon the 
attainment of its desire to be host to the National Association of 
Credit Men, and predicts an enjoyable and profitable convention. 


Austin H. Decatur, President.” 











SECRETARY TREGOE.—I have received, several letters, which I 
will not take the time to read, but will simply say that Lee M. Hut- 
chins expresses regrets that he cannot be here, and I have a very 
pleasant communication from ‘Daniel B. Murphy, who sends his 
greetings to you, and wishes that -he could be here to join with us in 
this ¢onvention. The following are the convention committees : 


AUDITING COMMITTEE: ComMITTEE ON Daicaseucnes : 
W. A. Petzold, Chairman, De- S. J. Whitlock, Chairman, Chi- 
troit. cago. 


A. B. Underwood, Newark? =. W.-F. H: Koelsch, New York. 
Chas. Bohannon, Evansville. O. L. Woods, Seattle. 

Nominatinc Committee: * * ®'W. 

W. M. Pattison, Chair, Fu 

Cleveland. + 

€. 

J. 

E. 

3; 











iG: Smith, Milwaukee. 

E. Gilster, St. Louis. 
M. H. Sowles, Salt Lake City. ‘H. Armstrong, Wichita. 
Charles Holden, Grand Rapids. E. 
J. L. Baldwin, ‘Atlanta, * Zs 


W. P. Simpson, ‘New’ Orleans. 


Porter, Pittsburgh! 
Sheffey, Lynchburg. 
McSwigan, Denver. 


H. C. Reed, Sitix City. Wm. Schlarb, Tacoma. 

R. C. B. Adams, Albany. P. B. Bethel, Louisville. 

J. H. H. Gravely, Boise.’ H. A. Sedgwick, Detroit. 

J. E. O’Neil, Oklahoma City. Erb Kreider, Kansas City. 

W. F. McAvoy, Baltimore. W. Orgill, Memphis. 
_K. T. Green, St. Joseph. N. I. Adams, Boston. _ 
“"W. A. Hopple, Cincinnati. T. H. Green, Minneapolis. 
‘ F.M. Collister, St. Paul. Calvin N. Smyth, Philadelphia. 
‘" W. G. McDonald, Chattanooga. W. H. Jones, Norfolk. 
“"W. H. Yoemans, Spokane. John Duff, Omaha. 
‘' W. W. Lester, So. Norwalk. A. H. Meyer, Nashville. 


F. R. Largent, Fort Worth. Vernor Hall, Dallas. 
I. L. Jones, Utica. H. E. Johnson, Butte. 



















PRESIDENT MEEK.—The first order of business on the program 
of this afternoon is the report of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which H. H. Merrick, of Chicago, is president. 
Cuartes D. Joyce, Philadelphia.—If it is in order at this time, 
I desire to make the motion that the program as printed be adopted 
as the official program of this convention. And I also move, in 
view of the great number of important subjects which will be dis- 
cussed before we finally adjourn, that the five-minute rule for debate 
be adopted, and applied to all discussions. (First motion seconded, 
put and carried.) 
PRESIDENT MEEK.—The next motion before the house is that 
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debate be limited to five minutes for each speaker. 
onded, put and carried.) 
PRESIDENT MEEK.—I now take pleasure in introducing to you 


H. H. Merrick, of Chicago, chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 


(Motion sec- 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 


Gentlemen: Your Banking and Currency Committee for the 
fiscal year 1914-1915 has had one of the broadest, if not the broadest, 
fields offered for observation, presumably, since the inception of the 
National Association of Credit Men. A year replete in unusual con- 
ditions and startling situations in economics and finance, all of 
which have been met and finally dealt with in most masterly fashion 
throughout, by those in authority in our national, state and muni- 
cipal governments, as well as our great leaders in commerce and 
finance. 

Conditions prevailing at the outset, which were perhaps more 
nearly approaching those of a financial crisis than in 1907, and 
undoubtedly as bad as those of 1893, were dealt with in so broad- 
minded and clearly efficient manner as to avert as great a panic 
as ever threatened this country. Business in general, already suffer- 
ing from partial paralysis—“UNCERTAINTY”—by reason of the 
Balkan and Mexican wars and the enactment of the tariff, income 
tax and federal reserve laws, and apparently awaiting with some 
feeling of fear and trepidation the results attendant thereon, and 
the possibility of untimely trust legislation, was almost prostrated 
by the rapid succession of events immediately succeeding the Credit 
Men’s convention of 1914. 

While that convention was still in session came the news of one 
of the greatest financial failures this country or the world has 
ever known, the shock of which was felt from coast to coast, and 
from border to gulf. Closely following upon this, and with the 
briefest warning, came in rapid succession the declarations of war 
between Germany and its allies and France, Russia and England 
and their allies, the tremendous shock and upheaval of which made 
ill Europe quake, and the seismic waves of which caused the very 
foundations of commerce and finance in America to tremble and 
many of their proudest structures to totter. Business was well- 
nigh stagnated—stunned and awed, as it were—when, arising 
briskly to the occasion, Congress promptly authorized an available 
issue of emergency currency in the sum of $1,500,000,000 under the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act. Stock exchanges in New York, Chicago 
and New Orleans were promptly closed for an indefinite period to 
check the disastrous flooding of the home market with American 
securities theretofore held abroad. Our leading banks imme- 
diately subscribed in full to a gold pool of $100,000,000 for the 
protection of credit abroad (which pool was oversubscribed) ; and, 
having thus strengthened its financial coast defenses, the country 
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settled down to a careful inventory and a study of its internal 
problems. 

It found its natural resources responding with the greatest out- 
put—the biggest crops in history—its farm and plantation products 
alone aggregating in value approximately $10,000,000,000, but with 
the foreign market bidding fair of complete demoralization, and, 
while in the diversified crop sections the situation was by no means 


H. H. MERRICK 
Armour & Company, Chicago, III. 
Chairman Banking and Currency Committee 


regarded as alarming, nor particularly discouraging, that in the 
exclusive cotton-growing section was an exceedingly grave one, and 
conditions bordered on a panic. With a prospective cotton crop of 
sixteen million bales, of which approximately nine million would 
ordinarily have found a market abroad, the gravity of the situation 
became readily apparent, with cotton bidding at far less than cost 
of making, and the tendency to dump it on the market at any price 
growing rapidly stronger. 
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The government proposed an advance of 70 per cent. cash on 
a valuation of 8 cents per pound against warehouse receipts. The 
bankers of St. Louis soon pledged a pool of one hundred and thirty- 
five millions of dollars toward the relief of the condition. Slowly, 
but surely, adverse conditions righted themselves, and to-day we 
find cotton selling at approximately 10 cents per pound, and all 
other staple products bringing values far in excess of those pre- 
vailing under normal conditions. The balance of trade with Europe 
has in the past five months shifted until we find it to be in our 
favor to the extent of some eight hundred millions of dollars, and 
the end not yet. 

Immediately following the outbreak of hostilities in Europe 
and the closing of our stock exchanges, there arose a grave ques- 
tion as to the advisability of promptly opening the Federal Reserve 
Banks. A hasty canvass of some of the leading banking authori- 
ties indicated a strong opinion that this should be delayed for sixty 
days at least, and possibly ninety days, and a similar canvass of 
business houses indicated a strong tendency to advocate nothing 
that would be in any way embarrassing to our banks at such a time. 
Your committee was privileged to take an active part in sounding 
the general sentiment, and was instrumental in influencing, or, at 
least, advising the authorities in the premises. 

The Federal Reserve Banks were finally opened on November 
16th, directors of the various regional banks were named, governors 
elected, federal reserve agents appointed and the advisory council, 
consisting of one member from each federal reserve district, selected. 
The duty of this council is to convene and hold session with the 
Federal Reserve Board as occasion may demand, but not less than 
four times each year, and as often as deemed advisable by the 
Federal Reserve Board. Already this advisory council has held 
three meetings in Washington, the last one April 21st. The gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Banks have also held three confer- 
ences in Washington, beginning on March 11th, at which time 
informal conferences with members of the Federal Reserve Board 
were held. 

The first instalment of capital stock—one-sixth of the subscrip- 
tion—was paid at the opening of the banks, one-sixth three months 
later and one-sixth at the end of six months from date of opening 
as prescribed in the Federal Reserve Act, so that at this time one- 
half of the capital stock subscribed (which is equivalent to 6 per 
cent. of the capital stock and surplus of all member banks) has been 
paid in. 

Since the opening of these banks your committee has deemed 
it most advisable to confine its activities to the observation of their 
operations and give due thought and consideration to the proposed 
changes for the betterment of the system and the increase of 
efficiency. 

The immediate éffect of the opening of the regional banks was 
the automatic releasing of a surplus in reserves, which was estimated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to be approximately four hundred 
and sixty-five millions of dollars. 

Opening with rediscount rates of 5% per cent. to 6% per cent., 
according to location, these have gradually been reduced by 
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approximately 2 per cent. Reserve banks have exercised their right 
to purchase certain securities on the open market, and applications 
for the establishment of branch banks in Rio Janeiro, Buenos Aires 
and Havana have been made by the National City Bank of New 
York, and approved by the Federal Reserve Board, and on April 
17th permission was granted to the same bank to establish at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, a subagency of the branch already authorized at 
Buenos Aires. Subsequently the Commercial National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., asked for and was granted permission to estab- 
lish branches at Panama City and Cristobal. There are at present 
no applications pending for foreign branches. 

Very little federal reserve currency has been issued, because 
there has been no demand for it; but the issue of emergency cur- 
rency (three hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars only—of a 
possible one and a half billions of dollars) has been retired, and we 
may now look forward to the cancellation of the national bank 
note form of currency. 

On May Ist rediscounts throughout the system approximated 
thirty-seven millions of dollars, and the federal reserve note circula- 
tion was approximately eleven millions of dollars. 

Since the opening of banks the reserve board has been con- 
fronted with many perplexing problems, the minor of which have 
been readily disposed of in efficient manner. Some of the broader 
and more important ones are still pending, such as: 


A clear definition of the class of paper eligible for 
rediscount. 

The inauguration of a well-defined system of credit 
files which shall contain essential information on which 
to basé sane credits. 

A definite plan for the exercise of clearing house func- 
tions by the federal reserve banks under Section 16 of 
the act. 

The extension of power to the federal reserve banks to 
act as executors and trustees under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 11 of the act. 

The preparation of regulations governing the admis- 
sion of state banks to the new system. 


We believe that the class of paper eligible for rediscount 
is decidedly difficult of proper and full definition, but in general 
it may be said that the proceeds of notes offered for discount must 
have been used, or are to be used, in producing, purchasing, carry- 
ing or marketing goods in one or more of the steps in process of 
production, manufacture and distribution; the various classifica- 
tions, including merchandise, wholesale and retail jobbers, manu- 
facturers of staple merchandise and lumber, miners of coal and ore, 
and quarriers; agricultural paper, notes of planters, farmers and 
cattlemen; also notes secured by chattel mortgages on live stock 
and warehouse receipts for grain and cotton. 

We recommend that the establishment and maintenance of a 
well-defined ‘system of credit files be strongly urged and supported 
by this Association, inasmuch as the proposed plan provides that 
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such files shall contain a sworn financial statement and a balance 
sheet, and we believe this will have a tendency to induce proper 
legislation for uniform false statement laws. 

On March 4th last the Reserve Board announced its determina- 
tion to put into effect with as little delay as possible plans to effect 
a uniform system of clearing house functions. Letters were sent to 
all federal reserve agents directing them to take up this matter 
with their board of directors at once, and, while no definite plan 
has as yet been worked out, it contemplates as a beginning a 
reciprocal arrangement by which banks assenting to the plan will 
be given the privilege of immediate clearance at par on all. other 
banks similarly assenting. It is the opinion of your committee that 
this system will be established on a basis that will rapidly decrease, 
minimize and possibly in time eliminate collection charges by mem- 
ber banks. 

No definite action has yet been taken in regard to the exten- 
sion of power to any member banks to act as executors or trustees, 
but in order that the powers from national and state banks and trust 
companies as members of the federal reserve system may be 
equalized as far as possible, it appears to be the desire of the board 
to grant national banks applying therefor permission to act as trus- 
tee, executor, administrator and registrar of stocks and bonds 
when not in contravention of state or local laws. In this connec- 
tion it is to be noted that the Federal Reserve Board has resolved 
that it is in entire sympathy and accord with the efforts of those 
who are advocating any legislation designed to remove restrictions 
and make possible the perfection of a system of banking which 
will uniformly serve the interests of the public in all the federal 
reserve districts. It is the opinion of your committee that no 
radical concessions should be made to state banks and trust com- 
panies as an inducement to become member banks, but it is believed 
that applications will be more freely made as conditions arising 
make more apparent the actual value and need of the system. On 
May Ist the membership consisted of 7,605 national banks and only 
17 trust companies and state banks. 

The question of admitting domestic acceptances upon the 
endorsement of one of the member banks, to rediscount privilege 
on the same basis as foreign acceptances, has not as yet been pro- 
posed in tentative form, though it has been to some extent under 
consideration and discussion. We believe it would be advisable for 
Banking and Currency Committees to consider seriously this from 
every angle as being quite within the possibilities in the not distant 
future. Recommendations on this point are not in order at this 
time. 

It is to be noted that your committee in its investigation has 
observed a very marked sentiment among both merchants and 
bankers for a reduction in the present number of reserve banks 
to the minimum of eight, and have even found in some degree an 
inclination toward a system providing for one central reserve bank 
at Washington with eight or more branches. We believe, however, 
that until the concrete in the foundation of the present system 
is more firmly set no radical change should be made in the several 
reserve districts or cities, and that for the coming year at least, or 
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until the present system shall have proved itself inefficient or top- 
heavy, no change should be made therefrom. 

Some of the critics of the system claim that twelve banks can- 
not possibly meet current expenses, but their argument is based 
entirely upon operation under present conditions, which does not 
show the working of this banking system under stress. We believe | 
that thus far in its operation, all conditions considered, it has proven 
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Craddock-Terry Company, Lynchburgh, Va. 
Director 


itself a success, possibly not in detail, but in the general plan. Its 
inauguration unquestionably had a quieting effect ; tended to restore 
confidence, and to this extent at least it was of material-assistance 
in bringing order out of financial and commercial chaos, and we 
believe that in this institution we have one of the foremost bank- 
ing systems of the times, and that through its medium this nation 
may eventually be established as the center of the world’s financial 
exchange. We can, with reasonable safety, prophesy that the 
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Federal Reserve Act will in time bring the full realization of the 
underlying motives in its conception and inauguration; i. e., cheaper 
money and the impossibility of future financial panics. 

It is the opinion of your committee that our Federal Reserve 
Board has thus far discharged its duties, demonstrated the value 
of the system and exercised its prerogative in the disposition of the 
many perplexing problems confronting it with wisdom and impar- 
tiality ; that it has been ably assisted therein by an efficient advisory 
board, and that conditions have not yet arisen requiring action 
to circumvent dangerous inflation or contraction. No shifting of 
reserves of moment has been necessary thus far, and it may be 
some time before federal reserve notes are issued in any great 
volume. 

The Chicago and other sections of this committee have held in 
the past six months a number of informal meetings with good 
results, and are indebted to a number of authorities on banking, and 
leading merchants also, for valuable assistance rendered. 

From time to time the issue of leaflets or pamphlets on subjects 
of moment under consideration was seriously considered, but in 
every case the issue was finally deemed inadvisable. The only 
issue of moment was the booklet entitled “The Federal Reserve Act 
in a Nut Shell,” which gives the substance of the act and system 
in very comprehensive form, conveniently arranged for ready 
reference. It is urged that every local association keep its 
members supplied with this publication and urge its careful perusal, 
the study of the system and the observance of future developments. 

The committee recently issued a series of questions of impor- 
tance with relation to certain matters pending addressed to the 
Banking and Currency Committees of every association in federal 
resetve cities, and received a very gratifying response, some valu- 
able' ideas and opinions which should be made the basis for a 
follow-up system by the Banking and Currency Committee for the 
ensuing year. 

The committee urges that every Credit Men’s Association which 
has not already appointed a Banking and Currency Committee, do 
so at the first opportunity; such committee to consist of at least 
three members, of whom one shall be chosen chairman; that these 
committees work in direct co-operation with the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees of the federal reserve cities in the district in 
which they, are located, and that the committees of federal reserve 
cities clear through the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
National Association, in order that they, in conjunction with the 
secretary of the National Association, will be able to sound senti- 
ment and pulse any situation throughout the entire system in aid 
and support of any matters of importance pending before the 
Federal Reserve Board or in any way bearing upon its activities 
and the operation of the system. 

The following are presented for your consideration: 


I 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men, in 
convention assembled, express its appreciation of the success of the 
federal reserve system, in that it has thus far in its operation 
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served to restore general confidence, strengthen business conditions 
and stabilize credits by affording ample facilities for rediscounting 
proper commercial paper at rates of interest that make possible the 
successful financing of legitimate and conservative enterprises; and 
that it will be able, if the demand should arise, to supply adequate 
amounts of elastic currency for all legitimate purposes, and thereby 
discharge one of the important functions for which it was created. 


II 


Resolved, That during the ensuing fiscal year the Banking and 
Currency Committees of the various local associations work closely 
with the National Committee and solicit the co-operation of the 
individual members in seeking the expressions of both bankers and 
merchants in their respective communities on matters pertaining 
to the operation and improvement of the federal reserve banking 
and currency system, to the end that the National Association may 
further exercise the great privilege of assisting in the successful 
solution of any problems that may arise in connection therewith. 

Respectfully submitted, 


H. H. Merrick, Chicago, Chairman. 

H. T. Smiru, Chicago. 

E. R. BLANCHARD, Chicago. 

FrANK H. RANnpEL, Cleveland, Vice-Chairman. 
J. C. MacHannon, Cleveland. 

G. W. LueTKEMEYER, Cleveland. 

W. I. Taser, Utica. 

Frank L. Downer, Denver, Vice-Chairman. 
JAMES RINGOLD, Denver. 

H. H. McKeg, Washington, Vice-Chairman. 
B. B. EArNsHAw, Washington. 


Mr. Merrick.—I move the adoption of the resolutions. (Mo- 
tion seconded. ) 

E. F. SHerrey, Lynchburg.—As a member of this convention, 
and resident of the city of the author of the Federal Reserve Act, 
Carter Glass, I also take pleasure in seconding the resolutions. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—I assume that you desire to adopt these 
resolutions one at a time, and if there are no objections, the motion 
will apply to the first resolution. Is there any debate on that resolu- 
tion? (Motion to adopt resolution put and carried). The motion 
is now made to adopt the second resolution. (Seconded). Is 
there any debate? (Motion to adopt second resolution put and 
carried). In connection with this report debate can be offered from 
the floor on subjects pertaining to the Federal Reserve Act, and I am 
sure there are members desiring to say something upon this great 
measure. 

Wm. G. WoopwortH, Portland, Ore——The weak point as I see 
it in the Federal Reserve Act is in the handling of commercial paper, 
I observe that the committee note this also. To explain, I will 
refer briefly to some commodities we have on the coast, and what 
we have in the way of commercial paper. Take lumber, our greatest 
industry. We have no ships to ship it out, and lumber is at a low 
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price to-day. The moving of lumber would help the west, and 
especially Portland. We handle a great deal of it by advancing on 
invoices, but we do not find it very satisfactory under the present 
situation. Lumber would form a solid basis for commercial paper 
if we could but get the buyer of the lumber to accept drafts and cash 
them within a definite time. I think here is where the federal 
reserve act is wanting. 

Next we handle wheat. Our company is quite a dealer in 
wheat, and wheat makes the best of collateral. It liquidates itself 
at any and all times, and if a proper margin is provided, it makes 
the best commercial paper, but it should not be limited as to time. 
If when the ninety days is passed the buyer is not in a position to 
take it up, he is in a worse position than he was before. This class 
of paper should go a year at least. Wheat liquidates itself some- 
times a great many times during the year, but it forms the basis 
of a good commercial paper. 

The next industry on the list is salmon. We cannot liquidate 
salmon paper in six months. Our ships leave early in April; they 
go north for their salmon catch; they return in September, and they 
cannot get their vessels unloaded and ship it to the east and get their 
money out in six months. The time ought to be extended on that 
class of paper to nine months. The next is wool. It takes a year 
to produce a wool crop, and we ought to have more time on wool 
paper; in fact, all of these periods of time should be extended. 
Wool should have at least nine months. On fruit, which is the next 
on the list, we should have at least six months. Fruit paper should 
have six months’ time, except on dried fruits, and that should be 
nine months. 

I am speaking of the commodities which Oregon handles, and 
which form the basis of good commercial paper. I am going to give 
a concrete example of what happens sometimes with commercial 
paper. We have a house in Portland which floats its paper in the 
east, that is, when rates are low this house sells there, and when 
they are high they borrow from their local banks. The note holder 
wants his money, and he cares nothing about local pride, but we do, 
and in order that that house should not go to the wall in high money 
period the local clearing house association agree to take up various 
parts of this paper. 


PrESIpENT MEEK.—The gentleman’s time is up. We are 
thankful for what you have given us in the way of suggestions. 
Are there others who desire to express themselves on this subject? 

W. F. H Koetscu, New York.—Speaking on behalf of the 
New York association, which has always evidenced a lively interest 
in the work of the Committee on Banking and Currency, particular- 
ly in view of the splendid showing it made in its work prior to the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act, there is nothing that I could say 
to add anything to that which has been said by the members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee to the House of Representatives. 
However, I desire briefly to touch upon one paragraph of this re- 
port, in which there is probably an error either in printing or in 
phraseology. I refer to that particular section which touches the 
question of “admitting domestic acceptances upon the endorse- 
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ment of one of the member banks, to rediscount privilege on the 
same basis as foreign acceptances.” The report says “This has 
not as yet been proposed in tentative form, though it has been to 
some extent under consideration and discussion.” I take the lib- 
erty of calling the attention of the committee to the fact that the 
wording of this particular section is erroneous, in that what was 
probably in the mind of the writer of that report was with refer- 
ence to ultimately extending the acceptance privilege to a number 
of banks covering domestic as well as foreign transactions ; in other 
words, the right of banks to accept within the limitations now 
fixed by law such transactions as might cover domestic commercial 
transactions as well as import transactions. I thought it might 
be well to call the attention of the committee to this apparent error 
in the report. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—I am sure the committee appreciates the 
suggestion of Mr. Koelsch. The next order of business is an 
address on “The Reciprocal Relations of Government and Busi- 
ness” by the Honorable William Spry, Governor of Utah. This is 
a pertinent subject, and a progressive one, and I am sure we will 
all be glad to hear from the governor. 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—The governor is not present at this time, 
and we might pass on to the next order of business and return to 
this matter when the governor arrives. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—It has been suggested that, in the ab- 
sence of the governor, who will be here later, Freas Brown Snyder 
address us on the subject of “The Making of a Credit Man.” If 
that is acceptable to the convention, I will invite Mr. Snyder 
to the platform, and, for the benefit of the delegates gathered here, 
I will say that Mr. Snyder is connected with a prominent Phila- 
delphia bank and is president of the Philadelphia Association of 
Credit Men. (Applause.) 


“THE MAKING OF A CREDIT MAN,” ADDRESS BY FREAS 
BROWN SNYDER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







The National Association of Credit Men has, throughout its 
history, numbered among its most valuable assets a corps of honest 
doubters. In the inception they doubted whether the credit men 
of the country would voluntarily disclose to their competitors the 
sales and paying records of mutual customers; a little later they 
doubted if business men would yield the preferences of local lien 
laws to support a national bankruptcy act. They have doubted 
the possibilities of the adjustment bureau, the advantages of the 
credit interchange bureau, the desirability of the federal reserve 
act, the feasibility of organized prosecution work. 

And yet we describe them as a valuable asset. They are such 
because their doubts have made the idealists of this organization 
deepen their soundings, broaden their foundations, double-check 
their computations, and test and retest their conclusions, that the 
pessimistic predictions may not be realized. The association is ac- 
cordingly like the house which was built on a rock. These doubters 
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have been driven from one trench only to fall back to another and 
dig themselves in deeper. One of their favorite stands just now 
is that the science of credit granting cannot be taught, and that a 
text book on the subject cannot be written. Similarly, they enter- 
tain doubts of the value of the educational work which local asso- 
ciations are doing in conjunction with the Y. M. C. A. No one 
pretends that common sense and good judgment can be instilled 
into the human system by any amount of book learning, but it is 
maintained that they can be distilled within if the right ingredi- 
ents and right habits are provided from without. 

There are certain elements which can be supplied to the embryo 
credit man from the ripe experience of his elders, which will spare 
him the necessity of expensive experiments and days of wasted 
effort. There are many natural attributes which render it easier 
for a credit man to work efficiently, but there are also acquired 
qualities which greatly increase his usefulness and value. 

It will be conceded that the man who is physically fit, who has 
a sound digestion, robust constitution and steady nerves is well 
prepared for any task, and these admitted essentials are peculiarly 
needed by the credit man. For his job is one of instant decision, 
the constant saying of a “yes” or “no,” freighted with the highest 
import, both to his house and its customers, and such work re- 
quires the clear head of a man who eats well, sleeps well and plays 
well. No man with a sour stomach or nerves on jagged edge from 
a short night of broken rest has any right to dispense credit in the 
morning. He must bring to his work a keen brain, an open mind, 
an even disposition, and these are not born of cocktails at: mid- 
night and scrapple for breakfast. As boys, we trained and dieted 
for our sports and competitions, and now as “children of a larger 
growth” it is quite as needful for us to train for the “greatest 
game in the world” which we are playing. 

After the physical attributes we come to the mental traits. 
First and foremost among these is a healthy, ingrowing curiosity. 
Men in their vaunted superiority are inclined to ascribe this char- 
acteristic to the cat or to the gentler sex, but be it vice or virtue 
its distribution between the sexes has been quite equally made. 
Monro described it correctly when he said: “Curiosity is a languid 
principle, where access is easy and gratification is immediate; but 
remoteness and difficulty are powerful incentives to its vigorous 
and lasting operation.” The credit man’s use is of the latter kind 
of curiosity, which makes him a human interrogation point, and 
leads him to inquire into and ascertain the reasons for conditions 
which only serve to excite the passing comment of the ordinary 
observer. The most valuable credit information is rarely a sur- 
face outcropping, but it is a deep hidden mineral for which we 
must dig and delve. 

And after curiosity, patience: “Patience, my Lord! Why, ’tis 
the soul of peace—of all the virtues ’tis the nearest kin to Heaven 
—it makes men look like gods: the best of men that e’er wore 
earth about Him was a sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, 
tranquil spirit, the first true gentleman that ever breathed.” We 
need not alone the patience of toleration, but the patience of per- 
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sistence that follows the devious faint-marked trail steadily, surely 
until it finds the final destination. 

With these we must develop that subtle facility in questions, 
comprehended in the quality described as tact. It means the ability 
to frame an inquiry to the peculiarities of the customer, so that 
without exciting resentment all the facts necessary to correct judg- 
ment may be elicited. This is a fine art never taught in any school, 
except the “University of Hard Knocks.” It requires a basic 
knowledge of human nature, and the power to read accurately 
character. It is a waste of time and may produce disastrous results 
to use a sledge hammer for driving tacks, and the credit man 
must distinguish between the man who requires a broad sword for 
his subjection and the one who can be brought down with a swift 
rapier thrust. 

To all of these must be added something of the traits of a 
Sherlock Holmes. Well trained observation, keen analysis, deductive 
skill, and clear productive reasoning. A detective sense is valu- 
able, but this is not meant to include the third degree methods of 
the low-browed plug-ugly, but only the ability to perceive causes 
where others see incidents; to find clues in small things generally 
overlooked, and to reach accurate conclusions, while the untrained 
are groping for light. 

Curiosity, patience, tact, observation, analysis, deduction. You 
may well say that these are natural attributes which cannot be 
included in a curriculum; yes, but most of them are latent in many 
men; by cultivation they can be made to grow, flourish and bear 
fruit. 

Before a group of such eminently practical men, the speaker 
ventures with some diffidence to his next assertion. The man who 
would successfully pursue a practical occupation must be well 
grounded in its theory. The word “theory” to many is as abhorrent 
as the President’s “psychological” as applied to depressions, and 
for the same reason; they do not consider its real meaning. When 
President Wilson said that depressions were psychological, the un- 
thinking jumped to the conclusion that he meant imaginary, but 
the two words are almost as far apart as the poles. Theory does 
not mean a nébulous, impractical hypothesis, but is a practical 
expression of the why of things for which we are all searching. 
When we recognize the causes which produce conditions, the re- 
sults which follow their operation, and the reasons therefor, credit 
work ceases to be merely checking orders against a ledger record, 
and becomes a forecasting of the future, as well as a care for the 
present. The profit is not only the negative one of losses pre- 
vented, but the positive gain resulting from knowing when to buy, 
ir to expand, when to finance and when to trim sails for a 
squall. 

The theory of credit is an economic study. It has been most 
successfully treated by MacLeod in his work under that title, but 
it requires patient reading to separate the kernels of his wisdom 
from the chaff of his quarrel with John Stuart Mill. More modern 
economists have condensed his work into chapters in their own 
books, but no one since his time has attempted such a broad state- 
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ment of the natural laws governing credit transactions. The day 
for a revision of the work in line with present conditions is at 
hand. 

Most of us have learned at the knees of hard, old Master 
Experience where to seek for credit information, and the knowl- 
edge is ground into our very bone and sinew. Education thus 
earned is lasting, and we have a distinct advantage in its pos- 
session; but the demand for assistants and for new credit men 
is too constant and pressing to permit the next generation to 
secure their training by the same slow process. They are entitled 
to the fruits of our experience, or else they must spend the next 
twenty years in doing over again the work which has been so well 
done by the members of this organization since 1896. But if we 
give them the benefits they will push the standard so much further 
ahead in the next twenty years that those of us who are fortunate 
enough to attend the convention of 1935 will wonder at the crude- 
ness of our present methods in the light of the practice existing 
then. : 

When the credit classes conducted under our supervision have 
had the advantage of practical instruction, one of the most prof- 
itable headings of the course has been that devoted to the sources 
of credit information. When facts are once gathered the next 
consideration is their compilation and analysis. Here, again, the 
experienced credit man can save the beginner a large expenditure 
of time and effort One of the most fertile fields for such instruc- 
tion has been the analysis of statements; the proper arrangement 
of the various items to afford readily information and facilitate 
comparison ; the relation of accounts and groups of accounts to each 
other ; the application of tests of good merchandising, careful col- 
lecting, thoughtful financing, and conservative disbursement of 
earnings. You who live in these things so that you have come to 
know them by instinct, do you ever stop to think what their ac- 
quirement has cost you, or what a maze they present to your as- 
sistant so overburdened with the details which now crowd the 
department that he has not the opportunity in office hours for the 
research and gradual acquisition which you had when scientific 
credit granting was new? Do you know that you could write ten 
pages of one hundred and fifty words each on the seemingly simple 
subjects of agency ratings, and that such facts placed at the dis- 
posal of a tyro would increase his efficiency five per cent? It takes 
something more than common sense to read a newspaper so that 
the expenditure of time returns a profit to the department. Ob- 
servation and discrimination, economics and law among many other 
things are necessary to such a result. 

How much of our present knowledge of medicine, surgery and 
therapeutics is due to dissection? Generations yet unborn will 
profit by the research work of this character already accomplished. 
How many of us have taken the trouble to dissect the cadaver of 
any one of a half-dozen big failures, within the last two years, to 
determine the real reason for the collapse? In most cases we have 
preferred to take a superficial newspaper opinion, although within 
our reach and to be had for a little effort there was a veritable 
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gold mine of information regarding symptoms and causes. If the 
doctors had the same attitude, race suicide would be pushed far in 
the rear as an assignable reason for the restricted growth in popu- 
lation, and no one would be disturbed by the necessity of calling 
the Malthusian theory into action. If we will not analyze failures 
for ourselves, the National Association can do no better work than 
to do so for us, and to make the results available in the “Bulletin” 
to check our tendency to adopt erroneous newspaper conclusions. 

Well along life’s dusty highway, when experience is ripe, the 
credit man who has given heed to his need for education and de- 
velopment finds that he has a growing intuition known as credit 
sense. Some fortunate ones there may be who are born with this 
valuable aid, but it comes to most of us by the consideration of 
countless cases, and by reaching conclusions through painstaking 
analysis. But the time does come when, like the well-trained physi- 
cian, he sees surface symptoms suggesting the disease without the 
detail of a diagnosis, but the conscientious credit man rarely ac- 
cepts such a conclusion as final until he has tested it by all his 
standards. 

Finally, the making of a credit man requires the master quality 
of a retentive memory. No system of indexing or filing thus far 
invented has provided an acceptable substitute, or furnished a 
means for automatically correcting the errors which its absence 
causes. All of these qualities which we have considered are those 
of the mind, and a man might have them every one and still be 
very much of a failure if they are not tempered with that one 
master quality of the heart—sympathy. Without it a man is merely 
a machine, with all the mechanical limitations. With it he is a 
human being with all of a human being’s flexibility. That sym- 
pathy may sometimes over-ride judgment is perhaps true, but it 
is better to suffer these dccasional lapses rather than to make the 
continuous mistake of trying to crush it down and subdue it. 

I think that Elbert Hubbard best described the ideal credit 
man when he said: “Sympathy, ’tis the open sesame to all secrets, 
the key to all knowledge, the open sesame to all hearts. Knowl- 
edge in us is wisdom, and wisdom implies a sense of values. You 
know a big thing from a little one, a valuable fact from a trivial 
one. Poise is the strength of body and strength of mind to con- 
trol your knowledge and your sympathy. The exercise of wis- 
dom brings wisdom, and at the last the infinitesimal quantity of 
man’s knowledge compared with the infinite, and the smallness of 
man’s sympathy when compared to the source from which ours 
is obtained, will evolve an abnegation and a humility which will 
beget a perfect poise. The gentleman is the man with perfect 
sympathy, knowledge and poise.” I thank you. (Great applause.) 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—I am sure that we all appreciate the very 
thoughtful address which has just been given by one of our mem- 
bers. We will now take pleasure in listening to Governor Spry, 
who will address us on “The Reciprocal Relations of Government 
and Business,” and I take pleasure in introducing to you His 
Excellency, the Governor of the State of Utah. (Applause). 
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“THE RECIPROCAL RELATIONS OF GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS,” ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR WILLIAM 
SPRY, OF UTAH. 


Business is the occupation of conducting trade or monetary 
transactions of any kind. It is a system of trade between men 
by which one person transfers to another certain goods in trade 
or performs certain services in a professional way. In the modern 
acceptation of the term, “business” covers an ever widening range 
in the field of human activities. I take it that my remarks on 
this occasion should be confined to that class of trade which is 
styled, organized business. In other words, when we speak of 
the relationship of government to business, we refer to business 
as transacted through the association of individuals for trade. 

Time will not permit of a discussion of the evolution of govern- 
ment and business. It is sufficient for the purposes of this paper 
merely to call attention to the fact that one of the earliest steps in 
civilization was the determination to supplement natural law with 
civil law. The moral law, which holds men responsible to God 
alone for individual acts that do not interfere with the rights of 
others, and the law of physical control, which was sustained by 
brute force, have been enlarged upon from time to time by the 
adoption of various codes of civil conduct, or rules and regula- 
tions governing those individual acts that affect the rights of others, 
until to-day we are living, as a free people, under the control and 
management of laws of our own making or voluntary acceptance, 
enforced by men of our own choosing, and subject to our own 
alteration and amendment. 

In that marvelous advancement and growth that has come 
to individuals by reason of submission to the laws governing civil 
conduct, business has shared in large measure. As a matter of 
fact, business exists in its present form solely by reason of the 
organization of individuals under a government, and so long as 
business retains the element of personality, government will be 
strengthened by reason of the existence of business. 

We live in a commercial age and business permeates the world. 
Keen, alert men, system and method have combined to enthrone 
business; and business procedure in the ordinary as well as in 
the extraordinary transactions, is the order of the day. With wits 
sharpened by the ever present warfare of merciless competition, 
men in all walks of life have adopted business competition, men in 
all walks of life have adopted business methods in their daily 
transactions. So general has the adaptation been that even the 
traditional dignity of professional transactions is marked by the 
characteristic brand of business Business is the life-blood that 
courses through the arteries of the nation. Business is generally 
regarded as the outward evidence of the inward financial stability 
and strength of individuals, communities, states and nations. 

The visible part of a business transaction is the payment of 
a fixed amount of money for goods or services, but the real basis 
of a business transaction is the confidence of men in men that 
certain goods or services rendered are what they are represented 
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to be. In view of the fact that over ninety per cent of the world’s 
business is transacted on a credit basis, it has been found necessary 
to supplement the confidence of men in men by something stronger 
than a mere promise or representation regarding business trans- 
actions; and civil law sees to it that business agreements are en- 
forced by something higher than physical strength, and hence 


JOHN M. CALLANDER 
Tone Brothers, Des Moines, Ia. 
Director 


business enjoys, like individuals, certain rights and privileges under 
the law. Right and obligation are reciprocal. The existence of 
a right in a person or association of persons imposes on all others 
an obligation to enforce it. The exercise and enjoyment of that 
right is the patrimony of organized society. The exclusive owner- 
ship of property by individuals and associations or corporations, 
under our system of government, has become a subject of regula- 
tion of the proprietary as well as the personal rights of the mem- 
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bers. In general terms, the regulation of these rights is the whole 
aim of the contract creating government. 

Then during the past fifty years, no period in the world’s history 
has witnessed such remarkable advance in the arts and sciences, in 
culture and in material development; during no previous period 
have such extensive manufacturing operations been carried on; 
at no time have the channels of trade between nations been 
more severely taxed to handle the volume of commodities that has 
been bartered and exchanged. As a result business and business 
methods have been likewise taxed to the utmost limit in adequately 
and expeditiously handling trade. Competition that has developed 
with the increasing volume of business has called forth the in- 
genuity of the masters of trade, and gradually, as the extent of 
business operations increased, there has been eliminated from busi- 
ness much of the personality that theretofore entered into it The 
formation of great corporations and the centralization of business 
powers in the various lines of trade have had a tendency to take 
from business operations much of that personal element which 
binds individuals to government, and which should bind business 
to government. Men became engrossed in meeting and even stifling 
competition by the adoption of system and method in their busi- 
ness transactions, and lost sight of that personal interest in and 
obligation to government, so indispensable to a perfect understand- 
ing between government and governed. 

And so we began to hear of “Big Business’—an undefined 
thing of powerful influence in the economic affairs of the nation— 
a monster of some sort, possessed of imaginary powers, leading 
so-called “Little Business,” in a sort of childlike simplicity, to de- 
pend for its protection upon legislation adverse to “Big Business.” 
“Little Business,” like “Big Business,” paid less and less attention 
to the fundamental responsibilities that attach to the right to oper- 
ate under our form of government. It overlooked the fact that 
right and obligation are reciprocal. An estrangement grew up 
between business and government because of this misunderstand- 
ing of mutuality of interest. And so it transpired that there de- 
veloped under the very laws which had been laid down to govern 
business, certain business combinations, monopolies or trusts, that 
became objectionable to the masses, and were proving ruinous to 
those who were engaged in business with small capital; and laws 
were passed for the purpose of restraining the operation of busi- 
ness on a scale calculated to monopolize trade or competition. 
Because a few such combinations existed and were dissolved and 
the people applauded the action, the demagogue seized the oppor- 
tunity to exploit a propaganda against business, and by reason 
of the neglect of business to maintain a personality and close rela- 
tionship with government, these demagogues and their companions, 
the impractical dreamers, have in many instances been elevated 
to positions of power, so that business, big and little, is suffering 
from a depression that is caused by the operation of inquisitorial 
laws and the fear of further hostile legislation against business 
interests. This is wrong. It is wrong because business is above 
all else a personal thing, and should be as closely identified with 
the affairs of government as is the individual. 
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Business has become suspicious, not so much of government, 
as of officials of government who make and administer the laws, 
while government has grown suspicious, not perhaps so much 
of the men engaged in business, as of the increasing power and, 
the while, growing impersonal nature of business. And this sus- 
picion, quickened by the agitator to hostile belief, has found ex- 
pression in a series of congressional, legislative and administra- 
tive acts, which have hampered and harassed business operations 
to a point where not only business depression is noticeable, but 
business stagnation is threatened. Without the protecting arm of 
government, business would be a poor system indeed. Without the. 
support of business, government would be impossible. There is 
a mutuality of interest between business and government that is 
so absolutely essential to the success of each, that misunderstand- 
ing paves the way to a shrinkage in the efficacy and power of 
each, while open hostilities must ultimately result in the failure 
of both. Business is not an incident in the affairs of life; it is 
a fixed, indispensable, important institution of our existence. Busi- 
ness inspires the agriculturalist to increase his crop output; sends 
the miner into the earth to delve for the precious metals; turns 
the wheels of manufacture; moves the population, crops and prod- 
ucts back and forth across the country, keeping the great railroad 
systems in operation; and business keeps the ocean liners active 
in transporting commodities. Business does all these things, not 
because one man possesses the power and the ability to accom- 
plish them, but because many join together and through a com- 
bination of their wealth and judgment effect the end. 

Brisk, active business is prosperity. And prosperity in these 
United States, blessed as they are with every wealth of resource 
and possessed of the brains and the hands to utilize that wealth, 
should be the unshaken, invariable rule; for prosperity is content- 
ment, and contentment will reign here until the pestilential in- 
fluence of the agitator makes itself manifest, upsetting and depress- 
ing business. In the wake of business depression follows discon- 
tent, suffering, want and a cessation of progress and development. 

If men would but let reason govern their utterances and acts; 
if men would but look to the most reliable of all human factors in 
determining their attitude toward business and ascertain what ex- 
perience has taught with regard to the reciprocal relationship be- 
tween business and government, business would be lifted above 
the petty bickerings of scheming politicians, beyond the taint of the 
buffeting of questionable politics and pursue its magnificent up- 
building, uplifting mission in community, state and national life. 
For business is the greatest institution with which government has 
to deal. 

The recent criticism of the Constitution—that declaration of 
principles upon which our republic is builded—and the claim that 
it has outworn and outlived its usefulness are the cries of those 
who fail to recognize the obligations that attach to rights under 
our government. It is the criticism of prejudiced minds that wholly 
misunderstand the purpose of the Constitution in a government of 
the people. 

The outward evidences of that constitutionally designed inward 
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trust in the adequacy of fundamental principles of government is 
lacking, and the lack is the more apparent because of unbridled 
criticism of national institutions, and because of periodical seasons 
of business uncertainty that sweep over the country. The en- 
joyment of a peaceful pursuit of the affairs of life is apt to 
render us indifferent to the source of that enjoyment. We take 
things for granted. The altogether too frequent exercise of the 
sacred right of the ballot has a tendency to minimize, in the opinion 
of the ordinary citizen, the great value and importa:ice of that 
right. As time goes on an ever increasing proportion of. our 
population fails to take that part in the initial steps for the selec- 
tion of those who shall serve in public capacities, which the obliga- 
tions of citizenship demand of them. Among those who fail in 
this particular are the men who can least afford to be indifferent. 
I refer to the business men. How long will the business men sit 
indifferently by during those preliminary activities of the primaries 
and the conventions when representatives are chosen to name 
officials? How long will the business men observe with but pass- 
ing interest the operation of the direct primary? How long will 
they permit a continuation of the humiliating spectacle of the 
professional politician, the paid ward-heeler, tendering as an in- 
ducement to the discharge of the greatest duty of citizenship, 
transportation to the polls? How long will business men view 
with equanimity the induction into office of men wholly indifferent 
to, if not unacquainted with, the needs of business? Answer 
these questions and I will tell you when that cordial feeling of 
mutual interest between government and business will be firmly 
established. When business men solidly unite to discharge the 
obligations of citizenship, we will no longer be witnesses to the 
frantic appeals of business for protection against the acts of of- 
ficials, who are in public life because of the inactivity of busi- 
ness men. No longer will be heard the cry that business is inter- 
fering with legislation, because business will have adequate 
representation in public affairs to conserve business interests in 
the manner our Constitution intended those interests should be 
safeguarded. 

I have already referred to the fact that a very large percent- 
age of the world’s business is conducted on a credit basis. I need 
not remind you that in your official relationship to business, you 
have within your direct power the maintenance of the trade of 
the nation, through your judgment of the credit of the nation. 
You have it in your power to paralyze business when, in your 
united judgment, credit should be withheld. It is your business, 
however, to maintain and build up credit, because increased credit 
means greater volume in business transactions. 

In all solemnity and sincerity, therefore, I appeal to the 
membership of this great organization to preach and practice the 
doctrine of a return of business men to the fundamental obliga- 
tions of American citizenship, the doctrine of a personal interest 
in public affairs. Let us have the counsel, the advice and the 
active interest of business men in civil affairs and their influence 
for the selection of sane, level-headed public officials, to the end 
that there may be speedily and permanently established a good 
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understanding between business and government. I thank you. 
(Great applause.) 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—Governor Spry has given us a most notable 
business address, something well worth carrying home with us. 

We will now have the report of the Legislative Committee, of 
which F. F. Ingram, of Detroit, Michigan, is chairman. The 
report will be read by F. R. Hamburger, vice-chairman. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 

Gentlemen: The legislative activities of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men are so largely local that the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the National Association has little more to do than to 
assist and encourage state and local committees, and tabulate their 
final results. 

The year just closed has proved a very busy one in legislative 
work. The legislatures of the large majority of the states were in 
session and when preparing this report some had not adjourned nor 
had final action been taken upon measures presented to them by our 
membership. Before detailing what was accomplished, as also 
what failed in accomplishment, we wish to express our deep 
approval of the plan of this year to organize state legislative com- 
mittees in those states having two or more local organizations of 
credit men. 

With committees so organized and arranging in advance, a legis- 
lative program can work for results more effectively than can the 
associations acting independently. State committees will most cer- 
tainly tend to consolidate the National Association of Credit Men 
and increase its chances of obtaining sound commercial laws. We. 
therefore, urge earnestly that the Board of Directors of the National 
Association and the National office further extend and develop the 
plan of state legislative committees. 

Your committee desires also to record its approval of the 
policy of the Association to prepare and recommend with much 
deliberation uniform commercial laws. The bills prepared and 
recommended by the National Association, or by state committees, 
should be so few in number and so generally recognized as sound 
and necessary, that the position of the Association in commercial 
legislation may stand unchallenged for reasonableness and good 
judgment. 

Nothing of an unusual nature has occurred in the year’s legis- 
lative efforts. The newly adopted statute to regulate the pledge and 
transfer of accounts receivable has occasioned very keen comment 
and opposition from the several finance companies operating upon 
a system which this statute would affect and while at the time of 
writing the report, this statute had not been enacted in the five states 
in which it was offered this year, yet it is not unusual that legisla- 
tion more or less novel in character should require much educational 
work before its purposes and true significance are apprehended by 
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legislators. There is no better illustration of this than bulk sales 
legislation now enacted in every state, though in the beginning 
meeting strong opposition. Your committee is of the sincere belief 
that legislation on this subject is in the right direction, and that 
secrecy in the pledge, transfer and assignment of accounts receiv- 
able must be prevented by proper and effective statutory regulation. 





/ FREDERICK F. INGRAM 
Frederick F. Ingram & Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Chairman Legislative Committee 


The state committees are to be congratulated upon their diligent 
and well-planned work, and whether their efforts were always 
successful or not, they have expressed in the very highest way 
the spirit of co-operation which is the moving force of our Associa- 
tion. The great fact illustrated is that so many business men 
throughout the country are willing to give of their time, and that 
so very cordially, to this department of our work. 

In presenting what was accomplished, we feel the honor posi- 
tion should go to Kansas, where was enacted, after fourteen years’ 
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effort, the bulk sales law. This completes the chain of bulk sales 
statutes, the need and protective value of which are so universally 
recognized by commercial credit grantors, and so generally recog- 
nized at present by the judiciary. Our association at Wichita, indi- 
vidual members in Kansas, and the Missouri associations, which 
gave moral aid to this effort, are to be cordially thanked for making 
it possible to report to-day the completion of the chain of bulk sales 
statutes. 

In addition, a new and effective bulk sales law was obtained 
in Colorado through the efforts, exclusively, of our Legislative 
Committee in that state. The same committee aided other local 
organizations in obtaining a bad check law. 

An amendatory bulk sales law was obtained in Iowa, not so 
complete as our Legislative Committee in that state desired, but 
giving more protection to commercial credit grantors in Iowa than 
did the old law. ’ 

A statute regulating the recording of chattel mortgages was 
obtained in Maine through the efforts of individual members in 
that state, to which effort the National Association lent material aid. 

Two laws amending the conditional sales and chattel mortgage 
statutes of Michigan were obtained by our Legislative Committee in 
that state. 

Our uniform false statement law was adopted in New Hamp- 
shire through the leadership of an individual member in that state, 
who acted upon a direct request made of him by your committee 
and the National office. 

In North Dakota our Legislative Committee succeeded in pass- 
ing seven laws, as follows: 


To reduce the legal and contract rate of interest in North Dakota; 

To penalize as a misdemeanor the drawing of a bank check without 
funds. This statute follows closely our uniform bad check law; 

To reduce partnership exemptions in North Dakota to $500; 

To regulate the taxation of personal property known as money and 
credits; 


To grant an appropriation for the investigation of a proposed in- 
crease of freight rates; 

Relating to cases in which only absolute exemptions are allowed: 

Relating to loans giving credit or aid by the state or its political 
subdivisions, and to agricultural loans popularly known as rural credits. 


We must congratulate the North Dakota committee upon hav- 
ing obtained such a large proportion of the bills offered, especially 
the bad check law, and having devoted so unselfishly of its time 
and efforts to this extensive legislative program. 

Our uniform false statement law was obtained in Oklahoma 
through the efforts of the committee of the Oklahoma City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

Fire marshal, interinsurance and bad check measures were 
obtained in Tennessee through the efforts and assistance of our 
Legislative Committee and the Tennessee Associations of Credit 
Men, especially the Fire Insurance Committee of the latter. 

A bulk sales bill, making important and much-needed changes, 
a bad check bill, and a reciprocal insurance bill were passed in 
Texas through the efforts of the Texas Legislative Committee. We 
cannot express too highly our gratification over the splendid work 
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done by this body of workers. Both measures brought out for their 
successful conclusion all the skill and persistent effort of which our 
men there were capable. 

A bad check law was obtained in Vermont through the efforts 
of the Legislative Committee of the Burlington association. 

Two laws amending conditional sales and chattel mortgage 
statutes in Washington, made necessary by recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of that state, were obtained by our Legislative 
Committee there. 

Our uniform false statement law was obtained in West Virginia 
through the efforts of the West Virginia Legislative Committee. 

While this report was still in preparation there were measures 
being offered and pressed for enactment by Legislative Committees 
in the following states: 

Florida, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Alabama. 

In some of the states the legislative programs of our local com- 
mittees were only partially successful, as, for instance, in Michigan, 
a bad check bill failed of passage ; in North Dakota several measures 
in the legislative program, prominent among which was the false 
statement bill; in Texas a false statement bill and a bill to amend 
the landlord’s lien law of the state failed; in Wisconsin a bad check 
bill failed. 

In the following states the legislative programs failed entirely. 
It is not necessary to comment upon the reasons why the failures 
occurred, for it is not possible in such a large legislative program 
formed by the aggregate of the programs of all the states where 
our committees were in action to expect that every measure offered 
would succeed : 


CONNECTICUT—A false statement bill, bad check bill and the 
accounts receivable bill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—False statement bill. 

MINNESOTA—An amendatory bulk sales bill. 

MISSOURI—Bad check bill and a fire marshal bill. 

NEW YORK—Bad check bill and the accounts receivable bill. 

OREGON—Fire marshal bill. 

RHODE ISLAND—Accounts receivable bill. 

UTAH—Two bills of local significance merely. 

MONTANA—Bad check bill, false statement bill and accounts 
receivable bill. 


In two of the states nothing constructive was determined upon, 
but the policy was followed of observing and defeating unwise 
legislation This statement applies to California and New Jersey. 

The inventory thus presented, though incomplete, should be 
well received by our membership as indicative of an earnestness 
prevailing in our Association for sound commercial laws. Record- 
ing its deep gratification for the year’s results, your committee begs 
to tender the following resolutions: 


I 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men con- 
tinues to recognize that commercial laws, sound, reasonable and 
necessary, should receive every encouragement and attention, thus 
exercising a favorable influence upon the defense that states should 
give to well-regulated credit granting. 
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II 


Resolved, That the policy of the Association so far adhered 
to of preparing and recommending only after great deliberation and 
as is clearly necessary, uniform commercial laws shall be strictly 
adhered to in all the legislative efforts of the Association. 


III 


Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the National Association 
of Credit Men in convention assembled shall be and are hereby 
extended to the Legislative Committees in the several states where 
were offered and encouraged commercial measures recommended 
by the National Association or by local associations and due 
recognition given for their devoted work and their contribution to 
the excellent legislative results of the year, this word of apprecia- 
tion applying whether or not the efforts of committees failed in part 
or entirely. 

IV 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and the National office advance and encourage 
the plan of state committees for legislative efforts in those states 
where two or more associations are located, and that such com- 
mittees be called into conference for the adoption of state legis- 
lative programs sufficiently in advance of the convening of their 
legislatures to perform effective preparatory and educational work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. F. Incram, Detroit, Chairman. 
Frank R. HamsBurcer, Detroit, Vice-Chairman. 


Mr. HAMBurGER.—I move the adoption of the report and the, 
resolutions. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The report of the Legislative Committee 
has been presented, and the adoption of the resolutions has been 
moved. (Seconded.) We will take up the resolutions one by one. 
The secretary will read the resolutions as we proceed. 

(First resolution read by Secretary Tregoe.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—You have heard the resolution. Is there 
any debate? (Question on adoption of first resolution put and 
carried. ) 

(Second resolution read by Secretary Tregoe.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Is there any debate on the second resolu- 
tion? (Question on adoption of second resolution put and carried.) 

(Third resolution read by Secretary Tregoe and was duly 
carried. ) 

(Fourth resolution read by Secretary Tregoe.) 

PRESIDENT Meek.—Is there any debate on the fourth resolu- 
tion? (Question on adoption of fourth resolution put and carried.) 

Perhaps there is a member present who can give us an idea, 
which will very possibly be beneficial to the work of the Legislative 
Committee of next year. We come from all parts of the country, 
and there may be some matter of local interest, and the oppor- 
tunity is now given you to bring it to the attention of the com- 
mittee and the Association. 
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VeRNoR Hatt, Dallas.—I want to say to the convention that 
the Association of Credit Men of Texas offered for the considera- 
tion of our legislature the uniform false statement act which has 
been passed in a number of states, and while the report of the 
committee just read shows that this act failed, let me say the fail- 
ure was not due to opposition in the legislature, but to the fact 
that the bill was crowded off the calendar on account of pressure 
of business. I will say for the information of the Association that 
when this bill was proposed it was not understood, and was very 
bitterly opposed by several members of the legislature at Austin, 
but when they found out that this was a bill advocated by the 
National Association of Credit Men, and when it was explained 
that it had been passed in a number of states under the supervision 
of that body, I am proud to say that it was reported unanimously 
by the committee, with the recommendation .that it be adopted. 
Therefore we have no fear about getting it through at the next 
session. 

PRESIDENT Mrex.—Are there any other members who desire 
to be heard on this subject? If not, we will pass to the next item 
of business, the report of the Credit Education and Management 
Committee, of which W. B. Fish, of Cleveland, Ohio, is chairman. 


The report will be read by the secretary of the Portland associa- 
tion, Mr. Knapp. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDIT EDUCATION AND 
MANAGEMENT. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 


Gentlemen: Your Committee on Credit Education and Man- 
agement in the course of its work sent a letter to all the affiliated 
branches of our Association, accompanied by a questionaire con- 
taining the following: 


1. What is being done in your city in the cause of com- 
mercial education? 


2. Name the institutions, schools or colleges that are con- 
ducting classes or offering courses in commercial education. 
Do these include classes on credits? 


3. Does your association take active part in the conduct or 
management of these courses? 


Replies were received from fifty-nine associations, some of 
which indicate active direction and participation in credit education 
in their localities—some indicate a stirring of thought toward 
credit education, with a promise of fruition in the near future; of 
the remainder, a few show where incipient effort gave way before 
lack of support, and a greater number where sufficient interest has 
not been aroused or where the means in hand for the purpose 
seemed inadequate. 

Whether interest be the cause or effect of the work, itself, it is 
nevertheless, a fact that in those places where greatest progress has 
been made in educational work on credits, there also exists a high 
degree of interest in the subject of general commercial education. 
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It is also significant that, according to some of the replies, credits 
form a part only of a plan of broader commercial education in 
several of the localities reporting, and that a correspondingly wider 
sphere of interest and influence is being developed. 

Thus, we find that the four-year course in Boston includes 
practically every subject and branch of business science. The 
Cincinnati association, in co-operation with the Cincinnati Univer- 





W. B. FISH 
Printz-Biederman Co., Cleveland, O. 
Chairman Committee on Credit Education and Management 


sity, will provide a most complete course on business. Cleveland 
has this past year established at the Y. M. C. A. a two-year course 
of four semesters, in which, besides credits, political economy, 
accountancy, business law, banking, etc., will be taught. Other 
associations have similarly extended their field of instruction and 
still others contemplate doing so. 

It occurs to your committee that in extending the curricula to 
include business subjects in general our Association will perform an 
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even greater service in the interest of education. It is an admittedly 
well-known fact that the majority of our young men enter business 
with no specific preparation; that for this reason many cannot 
qualify for the promotions that should be rightfully theirs; that 
whether at the credit desk or any other position of similar impor- 
tance, a thorough business education, if not indispensable, is at least 
highly desirable, if the place is to be well and ably filled. 

The value and importance of credit will be better understood, 
its extension or restriction more skilfully applied, by the man who 
has had a broad survey of business as a whole. A physician would 
not specialize in any one of the many subdivisions of his profession 
without previous training in the whole field of medical science. 
Similarly, should a potential credit man possess himself of a broad 
foundation of business science that he might better specialize 
in credits. 

It also seems to your committee that the support and co-opera- 
tion of the body of business men, as well as educators, could be 
more readily enlisted on the side of broader business education 
than for a specialized course on credits, and that the study of credits 
would thereby be more substantially promoted. 

By resolution at the Rochester convention, your committee was 
instructed to outline a practical course in credits. After full con- 
sideration it is your committee’s judgment that the interests of our 
profession are more substantially benefited by urging general com- 
mercial training to be followed by a special course in credits, than 
by promoting limited courses covering our particular work. 

Without wishing to commit the Association to any set of 
obligatory resolutions, your committee yet desires to urge on this con- 
vention the advisability of instructing future committees to concen- 
trate on commercial bodies and boards of education in their several 
localities to the end that business education in the fullest sense may 
come to the aid of employee and employer, and that our ranks may 
be recruited from among young men who have had the benefit and 
advantage of inclusive instead of exclusive training. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. B. Fisu, Cleveland, Chairman. 
A. J. GaEnrR, Cleveland. 
S. C. Payne, Cleveland. 
Wa. G. Woopworth, Rochester, Vice-Chairman. 
C. L. Pearson, Rochester. 

Ws. R. Wick, Rochester. 
Ratpu Rosensaum, Atlanta, Vice-Chairman. 
L. A. Barver, Atlanta. 
J. LeRoy Duncav, Atlanta. 
James J. Sayer,. Portland, Vice-Chairman. 
Ws. J. MitcHett, Portland. 
B. K. Knapp, Portland. 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—The report of the Committee on Credit 
Education and Management has been presented, and if there is 
no objection will be accepted and made a part of the records of 
this convention. More than likely there are members here who 
have participated in credit courses in the different states, and I 
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feel certain all would be glad to hear from them as to just exactly 
how their courses work out. The Cleveland and Cincinnati asso- 
ciations have been particularly active, and we would be glad to 
hear from either of them. 

Frank R. HamsBurcer, Detroit.—I wish to take up the time 
of the convention only for a few minutes to relate our experiences 
in credit educational work. We had an excellent class last winter 
conducted in conjunction with the educational work of the Y. M. 
C. A. We had thirty-six students. There were eighteen meetings, 
and at these meetings there were lectures delivered by members of 
the local association and others who were interested in the sub- 
ject. In a sense we followed the program which had been pre- 
pared for the Brooklyn Y. M C. A. We had had absolutely no 
experience in the conduct of a class, but were fortunate in the 
election of a director who was a thorough credit man. We had 
also the co-operation of the educational secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
As a result the class proved very satisfactory to the students and 
very helpful. In fact, we lost but one student during the entire 
course and I am informed that already fourteen of the old class 
have re-enrolled for next year. 

It is our purpose to begin our classes a little earlier this year 
than last, and I had hoped that the Committee on Credit Educa- 
tion and Management would be able to work out some system, or 
offer some text book by which an association inaugurating a class 
on credit education might be guided. We used Haggerty’s on 
Commercial Credits as a text book. It is not really a text book, but 
we did the best we could. We had the assistance of Secretary 
Tregoe, who sent literature which was very helpful to us. We look 
forward to some help from the National Association in providing 
subjects and suggestions for the class opening next fall. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The chair recognizes C. E. Vandel, of 
Kansas City. : 

Mr. VANDEL.—Kansas City has been conducting one of these 
courses for the last several years, and owing to my interest in credit 
education I was selected as the instructor of the class. We have 
obtained excellent results. Although during the first year we had 
a very small attendance, it has increased every year, and it is 
interesting to note how these students have stuck to the class. The 
sessions have been conducted at the Y. M. C. A., and I am told 
by the educational secretary that our class has the best record of 
any of the classes being conducted in that building. 

Indeed, he reports there is more interest taken than in all 
the other classes combined. Our attendance started with twenty- 
five, and we lost but one during the six months’ course. In our 
course we are unfortunate in not having a text book, and I hope 
to see the time when the Association will have more texts and 
more literature on our subjects, so that it may not be quite so dif- 
ficult for the instructor to bring out the theory and elements of 

redit. 

We had members of the Association deliver lectures on dif- 
ferent business subjects; they were very instructive and we expect 
to start again this fall and enlarge the work. Our course has only 
been a one-year course, but it is our intention to elaborate and 
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make it at least a two- or three-year course. We have the founda- 
tion built, and now what we want to do is to keep it up. 

I find that a great number of our students come from the 
credit departments, and I have thought out the idea of making 
our courses more of a business than a credit course. In doing so 
we will reach more than the assistant credit man; we will get into 
the office force, get the bookkeepers and clerks, for I believe in 
building up and getting a broad education along these lines, with 
a view to making as thorough business men as possible. The 
credit part of it will come later. 

H. C. Reep, Sioux City—Our first experience with a credit 
course was last winter when we had an enrollment of something 
less than eighty. We conducted the course in conjunction with 
the Y. M. C. A., and the text book we used was “Credit and Its 
Uses,” by Prendergast. We had a most successful course lasting 
twenty weeks, consisting of lectures. 

NeEwMAN Essick, Los Angeles.—Because there happens to be 
a call for text books on this subject, I rise for just a moment to 
report that the Los Angeles association, in connection with the 
Y. M. C. A. of Los Angeles, gave a lecture course on credit grant- 
ing. In this lecture course we took up the various subjects of 
credit granting; we had a quiz and examination of the students on 
each subject after the lecture. These lectures, which were de- 
livered by the foremost attorneys, business men and bankers of 
Los Angeles, on subjects relating to credit, were printed by the 
Y. M. C. A. of Los Angeles, and any who may wish that book 
can secure it by writing me at Los Angeles. I will say that the 
men who prepared these lectures knew what they were talking 
about. 

Howarp P. WarreEN, Cincinnati—We have in Cincinnati a 
school which covers all branches of business, a course in credits 
naturally being offered. We had a hundred and eighty-five students 
this last year in that school. We have courses lasting three years 
in accountancy, three years in commercial law; a course in adver- 
tising, salesmanship, banking, investments, and a number of others. 

My idea is that a credit and collection course should be one 
of a series of other courses. Our students come the first year 
and take what we consider the first year or fundamental course, 
and then as they continue through they get credits the second or 
third year. In that way they have a foundation to start upon. 
They can aiso take the course in credits as a special course. We 
have had this year a small class, and the students have been 
made up mostly from men in credit departments, assistant 
credit men to some extent, and clerks, but with the idea of 
securing the advantages of a touch with experienced credit men 
we have organized a course for next year similar to that given 
in Los Angles—and by the way, I have the book which was men- 
tioned as being used in Los Angeles—and the most prominent men 
of Cincinnati have been co-operating and are co-operating with 
us to bring about this course. Each man is paid for his lecture, 
and we assume the privilege of asking that man to fit his lecture 
into our work so that we may get unity from the start to the 
finish. For instance, it does not do any good to have a talk upon 
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bankruptcy law unless we first get before the students a talk as 
to how the credit man may apply the bankruptcy law. I have 
discovered that many credit men feel that is what they need, as 
well as an absolute knowledge of the bankruptcy law. 

So we have organized a course which goes through from the 
beginning to the end covering comprehensively a credit man’s 
work, with the prominent men of the city in charge. That is our 
course for next year. If there are any present from Cincinnati, 
I am sure they will be glad to tell you more about it, because they 
have been working in co-operation with me along these lines. I 
have charge of the work in one branch at the University of Cin- 
cinnati and shall be glad to talk with any man who wants to know 
how we conduct it. We have looked through the lists of subjects 
given in other places, and feel that we have a very good course 
mapped out. 

E. L. Apams, Atlanta.—I believe it would be of interest to 
this convention to hear that in a few days the legislature of Georgia 
will convene, and as soon as it is convened there will be a bill 
introduced asking for an annual appropriation of $5,000 for a 
chair of business education in the University of Georgia. The 
Atlanta Association of Credit Men is behind the bill. 

W. E. Sater, Seattle—With a view to indicating how this 
credit education idea is being carried out in our state, one year 
ago the University of Washington established a complete course 
in accountancy, banking methods, commercial law, and kindred 
subjects somewhat similar to the Cleveland course. I have the 
pleasure of having one of my boys taking that course, and he 
tells me that they have in the neighborhood of three hundred en- 
rolled. The faculty has secured a competent corps of teachers, 
and all those attending the college are deeply interested in the 
work, all of which goes to show that the National Association of 
Credit Men should continue to agitate, as suggested in the report, 
the movement to educate along these lines, and do all possible to 
aid the colleges, schools and Y. M. C. A.’s in establishment of 
credit educational bureaus. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—While perhaps it is genera]ly known about, 
yet for the information of those who may not know of that in- 
stitute, I will call attention to the American Institute of Banking, 
which is a part of the American Bankers’ Association, organized 
and conducted for the purpose of educating young men in the 
principles of banking. It has become a very successful organiza- 
tion; chapters have been established all over the country. It might 
be well for our committee next year to investigate and look more 
closely into the character of that work. I would like to hear from 
Mr. Snyder. He was instrumental in organizing a course in Phila- 
delphia last year, which I know did splendid work. 

Freas Brown Snyper, Philadelphia—The first University 
of Business established in the United States was endowed by Joseph 
Wharton of Philadelphia, a retired iron master. It later became 
known as Wharton’s School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
From it practically every university course on business in the coun- 
try has since received its inspiration. In 1904, in order to make 
the facilities of the school available for young business men, an . 
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evening course of three years was established, covering account- 
ancy, law, finance, investments, money and credit, banking, and 
similar subjects, with special courses in insurance, brokerage and 


In addition for three years the Philadelphia Association of 
Credit Men has co-operated with the Y. M. C. A. in a special 
credits course, by appointing a special committee of advice, which 
is now our standing Committee on Credit Education and Man- 
agement. We have tried the plan, of which some of those present 
have spoken, of having special lectures throughout the year, but it 
has not been altogether a success because of the lack of con- 
tinuity. Last year the Philadelphia association appropriated $60, 
and divided it into three prizes to be given to the three best 
In order to effect a 
continuity in class work, a credit man of some experience in bank- 
ing credits, and willing to study mercantile credits, agreed to take 
the entire course of sixteen lectures, and in addition to secure 
four special lectures. The first lecture was given by President 
Meek. We had one on auditing, one on bankruptcy, and the next 
was an exhibit of filing devices and systems which was prepared 
by the system people of Philadelphia. We had a registration of 
forty-seven; we had an average attendance of thirty-four; thirty- 
two took the final examination, and thirty have obtained a mark 
in excess of seventy-five per cent. The membership of the class 
was almost equally divided between mercantile and banking credit 
men, and of the thirty-two who took the final examination, twenty 
were associated with members of the Philadelphia Association of 
Credit Men. The association proposes to continue to lend its 
support to the proposition next year, and has already made its 
appropriation for the prizes, which will probably be medals this 
year instead of gold pieces. We have also undertaken one other 


Its genesis was in 


an address delivered by the principal of the commercial depart- 
ment of one of our district high schools, who said that the young 
men of his class had heard so much of muck-raking and of graft 
in business that whenever he mentioned the word honesty in busi- 
ness before them a sneer came to their faces and a sly look in their 
eyes, as though they did not believe there was any such thing. 
He expressed the wish that some of his students might see an 
organization like the Credit Men’s Association in action, so that they 
could get some idea of the principles for which it stood. We 
accordingly extended an invitation to him to bring ten of the best 
students of his senior class to our annual meeting. They came 
to the business meeting in the afternoon, and one member from 
the board of directors was assigned to each guest to explain the 
progress of the meeting, and to see that the young men met the, 
older men. They were seated at different tables so that they 
might become acquainted with new friends rather than spend the 
evening with their old friends. They, of course, stayed to the 
dinner following the business meeting, and heard the speeches at 
the end of the dinner. Subsequent letters received from the young 
men and their instructor convince us that the experiment was well 

worth trying, and we shall continue its development through the 
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different sectional high schools in Philadelphia during the coming 
season It is an exceedingly small leaven, but it may in time do 
something to leaven the whole loaf. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—I am sure we are very thankful to those 
who have spoken for their suggestions, and I feel that they will 
be extremely beneficial to the committee of next year. We will 
now listen to an address on “Meeting the Needs of the Retail 
Merchants for Sounder and Safer Business Methods.” E. M. 
Underwood, of Portland, Oregon, is to present this subject, and 
I want to call your attention at this time to some very excellent 
work that the Portland association is doing in the direction of 
better retail trade, and would suggest that if any member is suf- 
ficiently interested to look into this question, he write to the Port- 
land association and secure copies of printed matter that have 
been issued by them. I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Underwood, of the Portland association, who is also a member 
of the board of directors of the National Association. 


“MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE RETAIL MERCHANTS FOR 
SOUNDER AND SAFER BUSINESS METHODS,” ADDRESS 
BY E. M. UNDERWOOD, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


From the subject assigned to me, I take it that Secretary 
Tregoe has a suspicion that the retail merchant has needs. Per- 
haps most credit men throughout the country have had touches of 


that same suspicion. . 

If the retailer himself were asked as to his needs he would 
probably say that his greatest need was credit and plenty of it. 
3ut from the credit man’s view his greatest need is efficiency, for 
we have seen scores of cases causing us to wonder how the owners 
stayed in business at all. One may make a fair success of his 
business and apparently use little of method or of system or orderli- 
ness. He may have the innate executive qualities of foresight and 
oversight that make for success regardless of definite plans and 
methods. But even if he has, how much more effective would be 
his efforts if they were well timed and well planned. While sys- 
tem and method are not everything in a business, they mean much 
in the efficiency of the management of that business. They en- 
gender exactness, thoroughness and facility. The practice of 
carefulness and thoroughness produces a methodical and exact 
business man. On the other hand, system and method are the 
outworking of a methodical mind, and reveal the ability and re- 
liability of the individual. The manner in which a merchant con- 
ducts his business, the care with which he looks after his buying 
and figures his cost of doing business, and his percentage of profit, 
the vigilance with which he watches his credits and collections, all 
serve as an index to his ability. ; 

Statistics show that incompetency is the cause of the biggest 
leak in the business world. They tell us that in 1914, 788 per 
cent. of the failures were attributed to the shortcomings of those 
who failed. Of the $357,000,000 in failures over $280,000,000 
were due to incompetence, to faults of those failing. And these 
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figures do not include the bad debts on the retailer’s books. Every 
retailer that fails has more or less of uncollectable accounts in his 
ledger. What these aggregate no one knows, but the total must 
be in the millions. The problem, then, is to discover the causes 
of this incompetency and help the retailer to avoid his losses, a 
part of which is ultimately passed along to us. 





/ E. M. UNDERWOOD 
Failing-McCalman Company, Portland, Ore. 
Director 


Experience and observation teach every credit man that most 
retailers have room aplenty to increase their efficiency. They 
need to be more careful and conservative in their buying; they 
need to sell service instead of merchandise; they need to be more 
exact in expenses, and put everything in the expense account that 
belongs there. They need to be more accurate in their accounting ; 
they need to be more discriminating in their credits, and more 
vigilant in their collections. 





VIIM 
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Now if these are sources of the bad debt waste, what can 
credit men’s associations do to eliminate them? We cannot amplify 
all of these points in the time allotted; we can touch only a part 
of them. 

Go into almost any retail store, especially one in which the 
proprietor owes over-due bills, and you will soon see that he needs 
care in his buying. Naturally, the sales department should at- 
tend to the merchant’s buying, but the province of the sales de- 
partment has too often seemed to be to sell the merchant all he 
could be induced to take. And in this process quantity prices have 
had no little influence. Suppose Mr. Retailer is in need of a 
dozen axes, and a salesman quoted him $12 a dozen, but added 
that if twelve dozen were taken the price would be $9 a dozen, 
the chances are about nine out of ten that Mr. Retailer would be 
unable to withstand the temptation of the twelve dozen price. 
The result would be that he would have axes enough to last him 
two or three years. 

Now if he buys axes in this way he will buy other lines also, 
and there is one inevitable result. He will soon accumulate a stock 
which, while good in itself, is junk, as far as he is concerned, be- 
cause it does not move. 

I once heard an old professor in botany say that a weed 
was a plant out of place. This merchant’s over-stock of axes 
would be a plant out of place, as would be a cotton gin in Nome, 
Alaska, or a dog sled in Florida, and the salesman who sold them 
should have known it and protected his customer. 

Quantity price sales make as a rule very poor business for 
the salesman, bad business for his house, and bankruptcy for the 
retailer. It will be a boomerang for the salesman, for the retailer 
will surely blame him for loading him up. The salesman must 
learn sooner or later that he is, or should be, selling something 
more important than axes or merchandise, and that something is 
service. And service is something that will be of benefit to his 
customer; that will yield him profit and thus tend to his success. 

If the jobber who sold the over-stock of axes had had these 
axes back he would have probably turned them three or four 
times while they were tied up in the retailer’s overdue account. 
The salesman must be instructed not to overload the retailer and 
the retailer must be shown that it is to his interest to buy smaller 
and oftener and let his jobber carry the stock. If it is to remain 
for the credit department to coach salesmen on this point the 
sooner we get at it the better, for almost every failure reveals its 
necessity. 

If the retailer is to buy intelligently he must have a record 
from which to buy. A good record will show him what to buy, 
how much to buy and enable him to say “No” to a quantity 
price. Frequent inventories will reveal slow moving stock, and 
monthly trial balances will call attention to slow accounts, and 
dead stock and dead accounts are the Scylla and Charybdis that 
he must avoid if he is to escape a ship-wreck. Every failure re- 
veals a lamentable condition in these two items and emphasizes 
the fact that something must be done to help the retailer say “No” 
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in his buying and “No” in his credits and be more vigilant in his 
collections. 

The average retailer thinks somewhat of his buying and some- 
what of his selling, but the collections form the unpleasant end 
of the business, an irksome job. The labor of pushing collections 
is put off just as long as possible with the hope that the customer 
will come in and pay without being dunned. Some effort must 
be made to get the retailer out of this rut. He must be taught 
that in granting his credits, definite pay-days must be set and 
lived up to, that terms are just as exact and definite as prices. 

This, then, is my problem and yours. We can work at it 
individually and collectively. Personally we must preach, in sea- 
son and out of season, for better methods and more efficiency. 
The retailer must be taught to see that these mean for him, not 
only more money but better credit standing, which is even more 
than money. He must be made to understand that better methods 
are absolutely essential before he is allowed credit. He is asked 
for a statement and gives it verbally “as per estimate.” Now 
what real use is such a statement? Very little except to show 
how little the maker of it knows about his business. How can 
he make an intelligent statement when he has no intelligent records 
from which to make it. But suppose every credit man in the 
country said to all such merchants: “Unless you can show that 
you are keeping adequate accounts so that you can truly show 
the exact condition of your business, you will have to pay cash 
for your goods.” Would not the retailers begin to sit up and 
take notice? It would not be difficult for the credit men to co- 
operate to this extent, and as a result many of the incompetents 
would either have to reform or go out of business. 

An even better way perhaps would be for the credit ex- 
change bureau to ask for the statement and upon its receipt send 
an expert auditor to verify it. An auditor from the bureau could 
approach the debtor in a more diplomatic and confidential way than 
any one else and would thus be able to get better and more exact 
and reliable information, and the debtor knowing that this informa- 
tion will be filed in the office of the bureau and made accessible 
to every member will be eager to make the best possible true 
showing, both as regards his financial worth and his methods of 
doing business. And these verified statements taken in conjunc- 
tion with the reports of the credit interchange department of the 
bureau would give the members excellent data on which to base 
their judgment of an account. Carrying this system one step 
farther and making all this information a matter of exchange 
between bureaus would not only give the credit men the very best 
of protection, but also eliminate the incompetent. 

It is a part of our legitimate work to weed out the incom- 
petents either by making them competent or compelling them to 
pay cash for their goods. As a matter of fact an inefficient, care- 
less merchant has little excuse to compete with one who is pains- 
taking, economical and anxious to succeed. The shiftless trader 
is a hindrance and a hazard to every legitimate store in the com- 
munity. The honest retailer should not be compelled to contend 
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with such competition and the credit manager should not be ex- 
pected to take on such a risk. 

There is one point of legitimate complaint that I feel our 
good retail merchant has for the most part overlooked. They 
kick about the jobber and manufacturer selling the mail order 
houses, but they have neglected what seems to me to be an excel- 
lent opportunity. Suppose I, as a jobber, have two customers in 
the same town, one discounting or paying promptly at maturity, 
the other taking full time and as much more as he can get. Why 
should I take the prompt merchant’s money and turn it over to 
the slow fellow to run his business with? This is exactly what | 
do when I carry the slow man for long over due bills. Now 
sooner or later the slow fellow is going to be pinched for funds to 
such an extent that he will cut prices and we can readily see what 
that will do to our prompt friend up the street. The chances 
are that a little later our slow friend will get to the assignment 
stage when his stock of goods will be thrown on the market at 
“any old price” and then our prompt friend can sit down and 
wait for the community to absorb the “undigested” bankrupt stock 
of junk. What was the cause of that failure? Incompetency. 
And I and the other credit men who “grubstaked” the slow payer 
furthered and promoted that incompetency. Toward the final 
analysis we were our prompt friend’s worst competitor. It is not 
just to the prompt man and it was really unfair to the slow one, 
for sooner or later the process is going to land him in trouble 
and we will certainly be a party to the crime. 

The wonder to me is that our prompt paying friends have 
not awakened to the process and said to us: “If you are going 
to furnish my incompetent competitor capital with which to do 
business I shall forget you.” The position he took would be 
absolutely unassailable. You say the slow fellow handles more 
goods and is a better outlet for wares than the prompt one is. 
Granted that he is. That particular community will absorb just 
about so much hardware, so much dry goods, so many drugs, so 
many groceries, etc. Now the question for us credit men to decide 
is simply this: Are we going to sell these different lines of goods 
to a mah who may be dishonest, or incompetent, does. not know 
how to conduct a business, or knowing, does not try to be efficient ; 
or are we going to deal with a man who knows his game and is 
determined to make his business a service to the community? 

The question answers itself and shows clearly how we can 
not only help the efficient retailer build up his business, but save 
ourselves from taking a gambler’s chance. 

If three or more men wish to form a corporation to transact 
business they must comply with certain formalities designated by 
statute. They must show that they are qualified, iri a measure to 
launch the business. Now if this is a just regulation, why should 
it not apply to one person as justly as it does to three or more? 
We apply it to three or more in a merchandising business, or to 
one in a banking business; why not to one in’a merchandising 
business? Why should the three, by complying with the regulations, 
have any advantage over the one; or why should the one have 
any advantage by not complying? In short, if one person, or 
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three or more, wish to embark in a merchandising business, why 
should they not prove to some bureau or board that they are quali- 
fied to finance that business and have the ability to conduct it with 
at least some measure of success. Some may say that this is get- 
ting too close to paternal government and it may look a little 
Utopian at the first glance, but as we study it, doesn’t it look 
reasonable? Would it not have a tendency to eliminate much 
of the incompetency and fraud and thus prevent a great part of 
the bad debt waste? 

Do not the income tax law and the federal corporation law 
seem to indicate that we may expect even more of government 
regulations? Heretofore government regulation has been directed 
to the man who was supposed to be making too much money. Why 
would it not be well to direct a little attention to the man who is 
ignorantly wasting too much money, especially too much that 
belongs to other people? Such regulations would, of course, be 
distasteful to the dishonest merchant, but they would be a help 
and a vindication to the honest one who is striving to be efficient. 

While we do not have such a statute, we do have a means, if 
properly used, that will accomplish much. In our national organiza- 
tion and its branches with their interchange bureaus, we have the 
greatest piece of business mechanism ever evolved among mer- 
chants. Great progress has been made in interchanging experiences 
among our own members in the last four years and we may expect 
much more to be made in the next four. Let us extend this co- 
operation to the retailer. Let us not only do what we can ourselves 
to eliminate the incompetent, but lead the efficient retailers to co- 
operate among themselves to the same beneficent end. 

Mr. Dooley said to Hennessy: “Hennessy, I'll belave any- 
thing ye say, if ye only tel it to me often enough.” So I think 
it is with the retailers, if we talk to them often enough about 
using their bank, about care in buying, accuracy in accounting, 
discrimination in credits and vigilance in collections, they will 
finally believe it and begin to talk it among themselves in their 
own associations, and when they do we will begin to see the 
results of our own efforts. (Great applause.) 

PresipENT Meex.—Will G. Farrell, the official annduncer of 
the Entertainment Committee, desires to make a few announce- 
ments. 

Mr. Farre_t.—As a relief from the strenuosity attendant 
upon the attention which has been given to the wonderful papers 
which have been so ably presented, I wish to say that the presi- 
dent’s reception and ball will be given in this room and on the 
mezzanine floor this evening. You will come prepared with your 
spike tails, and such other adornments as naturally. accompany 
such an occasion, and be here at 8:30 promptly, if you will, be- 
cause this “City of Saints” closes all characteristic and question- 
able entertainments of that kind at 12:30 promptly, and also 
that you may get a little sleep, as the president will call you to 
order again at 9:30 to-morrow morning. 

To-morrow morning at 11 o’clock the ladies will be prepared 
to go to the Newhouse Hotel for a breakfast which has been pro- 
vided for them. Your business meeting to-morrow morning will 
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close at 12:30 P. M. The ladies will go directly from the Hotel 
Newhouse to the Bamberger Station, which is just west from here 
three streets, and at 2 o’clock in the afternoon we will all go on 
the Bamberger Line to the fair city on the north of us, Ogden. 
Of course, none of you have ever heard of Ogden, but you will 
know all about it to-morrow. It is that little town into which two 
Englishmen of my acquaintance rolled one early morning after 


M. H. SOWLES 
Salt Lake Hardware Company, Salt ‘Lake City, Utah 
Director 


riding over the prairies all night. They had been told about this 
illustrious character, Brigham Young; and when they got off the 
train one of them adjusted his monocle, and looking at those 
glorious mountains around Ogden, he said: “I say, don’t you 
know, be these here bulwarks Brigham Young threw up about his 
people to protect them, don’t you know?” “Bulwarks,”’ the other 
one said. “Why, you blooming idiot, these be mountains.” So 
we will go and view those mountains, leaving at 2 o'clock, and 
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we will have given to us, as represented by the coupons in your 
coupon books, a dinner of which all will partake—all perhaps ex- 
cepting your vice-presidents and your presidents, your secretaries, 
and so forth, because they must be open for an engagement here 
to-morrow evening at this same place—for a feed beginning at 8:30. 

These coupon books are furnished a little contrary to the credit 
man’s usual method, because, from all I have heard, it seems to 
me that the sweetest words you hear are these: “Enclosed please 
find check.” 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—I have been asked frequently in the 
east what registration we would have in Salt Lake City. I ven- 
tured to say that we would have six hundred as a maximum, but 
my assistant has just sent me a note to the effect that six hundred 
and twenty have registered up to the present. 

A crime has occurred—Mr. Porter has just informed me that 
some gentleman when leaving the dining room went away with a 
Panama hat which did not belong to him. Its return will be very 
much appreciated by the gentleman from Pittsburgh. 

I want to congratulate you, because this is the first session I 
can recall among my four conventions that we have closed on time. 
I thank you. 


(Motion made to adjourn, seconded, put and carried.) 





Second Day, Wednesday, June 16, 1915 
MORNING SESSION 


President Meek called the-convention to order at 9:30 A. M. 
and introduced the Rev. J. J. McNally, of St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, who pronounced the invocation. 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—I have the following telegrams to present 
this morning: 


Albany, N. Y., June 15, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, National Association of Credit Men, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 
“The local association in the Capitol City of the Empire State, 
assembled for its monthly meeting, send greetings and best wishes 
for a successful convention. 


ALBANY ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN.” 


Utica, New York, June 15, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary National Association of Credit Men, 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

“Congratulations and best wishes to delegates assembled in 
twentieth annual convention of credit men. My greeting is that 
this may prove to be the most successful convention in reports of 
committees, in ready debate, in accomplishments, in the fostering 
of commercial ethics and enthusiasm throughout the sessions, that 
has ever been held. No member will regret his absence from the 
convention more than I. 


Gro. W. OatTLey.” 
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I am in receipt of the most remarkable telegram that I have 
ever had the pleasure of reading to a convention. 


Jacksonville, Fla., June 15, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary National Association of Credit Men, Salt 
Lake, Utah. 

“The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association extends greet- 
ings to the National Credit Men’s Association in convention as- 
sembled. The great principles of your organization underlie the 
stability and continued development of this nation in its opera- 
tions. Your Association is to be regarded as one of the greatest 
influences of America in encouraging and establishing honor and 
integrity among mankind, in discouraging cheap credit and teach- 
ing men to value a good name above all riches. You are render- 
ing your country the highest conceivable service and guaranteeing 
thereby to our nation the exalted position which she occupies to-day 
among all the nations of the earth. The wholesale grocers of the 
south, through their organization, pledge to you their endorsement 
and heartiest co-operation throughout the days to come in all of 
your efforts to promote the welfare and happiness of every man, 
woman and child of America whose interests are touched by your 
influence. 

“Very sincerely yours, 


J. H. McLaurin, President.” 
(Great applause.) 


E. M. UNpbErwoop, Portland.—If it is in order at this time, 
I would like to move that suitable response be made to the tele- 
gram just read. It is worthy of our every consideration. (Motion 
seconded. ) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—If, there are no objections, I will declare 
the motion unanimously adopted, and the secretary instructed to 
make suitable response to the telegram. 

Yesterday we had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Farrell, 
and following the afternoon session Mr. Farrell and I entered 
into a working agreement to the effect that whenever he entered 
this room and crossed in front of the stage, he would have some- 
thing worth while to say to the delegates. I now take pleasure in 
extending the privilege of the floor to Mr. Farrell. 

Witt G. FarreLt, Salt Lake City—In this city of ours— 
the “City of the Saints”—we congregated here last night to watch 
the: most distinguished gathering that has ever come together in 
Salt Lake City walk up and shake hands with your president. In 
your honor we have even moved the Weather Department, which 
is in touch with the powers that be, to give you this kind of 
weather. We have 360 days of sunshine in Utah, but thank God, 
we do have some days of rain also. We have, however, postponed 
the rainy days until you shall have returned home. I told you 
yesterday that this was the City of the Saints, but that golden- 
toned organ of publicity, Mr. McComas, of Los Angeles, who 
will no doubt follow me, will probably say: “While this is the 
City of the Saints, there is a city called the City of Angels, which 
is only a little way toward the west from here.” 
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While you are here we wish to show you the feeling of grati- 
tude which Salt Lake City has from the fact that this twentieth 
convention is being held in our midst—the most momentous that 
has ever taken place in the United States, and which will still 
further put Salt Lake City on the map. You will want to know 
something about the environs of our city and therefore this after- 
noon at 2 o'clock you are going to take the Bamberger Line to 
Ogden, one of the prettiest little towns in all the world. You are 
going up there, and if you have your little coupon books with 
you, you won’t have to put up the spondulix with Uncle Sam’s 
mark on it—and that coupon book, mind you, is the only thing 
in Salt Lake City which has a value superior to the gold of Uncle 
Sam. Take your books with you. As you proceed up the valley 
you will cross over a section of land over which our worthy presi- 
dent, Mr. Parsons, has hunted jack rabbits and sage hens until 
a little time ago, and you will see the wonderful change which has 
taken place under his influence. 

I told you that this was the City of the Saints. It should be, 
for have we not a Parson and a Sowle? Why, we have even 
Peter A. Simpkin. The ladies will accompany you on this trip, 
and in the meantime we shall see that they are properly taken 
care of, and meet you at the station promptly at 2 o’clock. 

To-morrow you will be taken to see what we conceive to be 
a sort of industrial delirium, namely, instead of having a mine 
which is a hole in the ground from which the ore is taken, we 
are going to show you an inverted mine, one that stands right 
up into the zenith. That mine is some 1600 feet high. It is a 
mountain that is being razed, and the ore taken from it at the 
rate of between twenty and thirty thousand tons a day. That is 
a copper mine. It is in terraces, and trains lead up to those ter- 
races about half way. In order that they shall not be compelled 
to take the trains clear to the top, they have made tunnels inside 
of the mine about half way down to get the material down to 
the trains. There are only eighty-five miles of tunnels in that 
one little mine, through which the stuff is taken down to the 
cars and hauled away. But this is only a part of what we have 
here in our bank in the state of Utah. 

I want to call your attention to something that may somewhat 
stagger you, and I want it to, if I may. In four little commodi- 
ties alone jn the state of Utah we have enough money to buy the 
United States over eight times, and then have enough left over 
to pay every debt in which you men are so keenly interested— 
four commodities alone—namely, coal, hydrocarbons, copper and 
iron. We have here in the state of Utah one trillion, eleven billion, 
four hundred million, nine hundred ninety-eight thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-eight dollars and ninety-eight cents’ worth 
of commodities. Divide that by the one hundred and forty-eight 
billion, which I am pretty creditably assured is the assessed valua- 
tion of these United States, and you get eight, and a good big 
fraction over. Now you are going to see that mine to-morrow, 
if you are on time. I am going to tell you the time you will have 
to start, and how you must go, and we trust that you will do like 
your worthy president, who, for the first time in the history of 
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your conventions, engineered your session yesterday in such a 
manner that you quit absolutely on time. 

Remember, this afternoon you will go to Ogden, and while 
there the Weber Club wishes to entertain you. It is in the top 
floor of the Eccles Building, and all will be welcome at that place. 
You will return from there -at your leisure, unless you wish to 
attend the dinners which have been announced. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The Los Angeles delegation has requested 
the privilege of the floor for three minutes for Mr. Radford, one 
of their members, who wishes to speak to you regarding the ar- 
rangements which have been made by that association for the 
entertainment of the visitors who will be there in connection with 
the trip which a number of our delegates plan to make. 

J. D. RapForp, Los Angeles.—A story is told of an old Scotch- 
man who went nightly down to the bar or public house to get a 
drink. After he had been going for some time, through an error 
the bar-tender gave him the acid that he used to clean the tables 
and taps instead of his customary whiskey. The bar-tender did 
not discover his mistake until after old Donald had gone home. 
He was fearful that he had killed the old man, but Donald turned 
up on time the next night, and the bar-tender said to him: “Donald, 
what kind of a drink was it I gave you last night?” He said: 
“Ah, it was a fine drink; it was a fine warming drink. There is 
only one objection I have to it.” “And what was that?” “Why, 
sir, every time I coughed it set my whiskers on fire.” 

That wasn’t what our president gave me an opportunity to 
tell, but I wish to say that we have opened a registration booth 
on this floor, and we would like all who are going to Los Angeles, 
whether you go together or scattered, to register and give us the 
time when you will be there. We are expecting that most of you 
will leave at one time on the evening of the 18th, and arrive there 
on the evening of the 26th, so we want you to set aside that 
afternoon and the evening of the 28th of June, and allow us to 
entertain you at that time. We are taking it for granted that you 
will have friends to see, and customers’ business to attend to in 
Los Angeles, so we are leaving at your disposal Monday and 
Tuesday mornings, but we would like to have Monday afternoon 
and Monday evening to entertain you. Of course, it would take a 
month to see Los Angeles properly, but we will do the best we 
can for you in the limited space of time. We will take you over 
an orange grove avenue, through the best part of our city, through 
the Busch gardens, over to San Gabriel Mission—possibly stop 
at Mr. Essick’s on the way and have a little refreshnient—and 
will deliver you back in time for the dinner which we propose 
giving you in Los Angeles that evening at the usual time. Now 
for those who come along at different times, we are going to 
maintain in the Alexandria Hotel a desk where information can 
be obtained as to the best possible use you can make of the limited 
time you have in Los Angeles. We would like to have you report 
there, and we will have somebody in attendance who will tell 
you where you can put in your time to the best advantage. And 
for those who don’t go to Los Angeles, we want to say that half 
of your life will have been wasted. 
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J. W. Cuitton, St. Louis——I wish to correct an announce- 
ment that was made yesterday afternoon with reference to the 
dinner to-night of the association presidents. It will not be a 
full-dress affair. It is informal. A number of the presidents said 
they wouldn’t come because their dress suits were too tight, so I 
wish to say there are no restrictions and nothing is barred except 
pajamas. 

PRESIDENT Meex.—The next order of business is the report 
of the Adjustment Bureau Committee, of which S. F. Miller, of 
Baltimore, is chairman. 


REPORT OF ADJUSTMENT BUREAU COMMITTEE. 


To the O.Xcers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 

Gentlemen: Your Adjustment Bureau Committee recognizes 
the very deep need of holding this department of our Association 
to fair and efficient work. No step in the credit relation is so deli- 
cate and responsive to skillful treatment as is that where an 
account is in jeopardy, due to peculiar conditions, but through 
co-operation of creditors can be saved from insolvency, and also 
where the account has passed into the insolvent stage. Under such 
circumstances there arises the need of the character of treatment 
and administration which will assure to the creditor and debtor 
alike mutual advantages in preserving the assets and in their 
proper distribution in cases of extension and in insolvencies. 

Recognizing the inefficient adjustment that is possible where 
the instrument used for the adjustment has but an impersonal 
interest in the estate, this Association decided that an administration 
by the creditors themselves, or through an agent directly under the 
supervision of the creditors, presented the logical method, which 
conclusion led to the organization and operation of our adjustment 
bureaus. The possibilities of securing economic and efficient service 
to creditors and debtors by these bureaus has been proved, and 
this fact has suggested their further development along sound lines. 
The possibility of these bureaus not fulfilling their true purposes 
by reason of incomplete or improper organization and control, leads 
to the recommendation so urgently stated by previous committees 
and reaffirmed by your present committee—that each adjustment 
bureau organized and operated by a local Association of Credit Men 
should be the subject of most thorough supervision, having its 
affairs examined and audited at brief intervals. 

Illustrating the economy and saving to be effected by proper 
and efficient work of the adjustment bureaus, we present the figures 
covering the work of a certain bureau in a twelve-month period: 

The average cost to the members in handling twenty-five bank- 
ruptcy cases and twenty-three extension and settlement cases dis- 
tributing $66,200 was 5 per cent.; the. average dividend in 
bankruptcy cases was 303% per cent.; the gross profit of the bureau 
was $3,300; the net profit about $1,200, which sum was added to 
the treasury of the local association aud the funds used to improve 
the work of the reporting bureau. 
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The members of this local organization recognizing the large 
amount saved through the average low cost of service are using 
this bureau to a greater extent each succeeding month. Incidentally, 
through the bureau a number of concerns have been saved from 
bankruptcy through extensions under the supervision of the bureau. 


> 


CHARLES E. MEEK 
American Exchange National Bank, New York 
Member Honorary Advisory Council 


As there are presented to the commercial public the adjust- 
ment bureaus now organized and those that will be organized in 
later years as efficient and economic instruments for the adjustment 
of insolvent and involved estates, the moral endorsement of the 
National Association of Credit Men is presumed to accompany 
the tender of services, and to support and sustain this presumption 
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there is an obligation on each local association operating an adjust- 


ment bureau to protect the good name and high standing of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


Your committee, in the early part of the year, recognized the 
need of counseling the managers of adjustment bureaus and local 
associations operating bureaus to observe certain important and 
necessary principles, and for the furtherance of this idea prepared 
a communication embodying ten recommendations. This was well 
received. The recommendations contained may be briefed as 
follows: 


(a) Bureaus should be closely supervised by a board of 
directors when incorporated, by a committee when a depart- 
ment of a local association, and their affairs examined and their 
accounts verified by the local association each month or oftener. 

(b) Local associations operating adjustment bureaus should 
recognize that they are primarily responsible to creditors and 
the National Association for efficient and economic administra- 
tion. 

(c) The thought of profit making should not prevail with 
adjustment bureaus, managers or local associations. The thought 
of economic and efficient service should be that which is fore- 
most. 

(d) The bureaus should endeavor to avert bankruptcy ad- 
ministration of insolvent or involved estates; should exert their 
best efforts to obtain friendly adjustments of such estates at a 
minimum of cost and waste. 

(e) Creditors should be informed at brief intervals by ad- 
justment bureaus of the progress being made in the cases in 
which they are interested, thus confirming system and method in 
the management and operation of the bureaus. 

(f) There should be very: close and cordial co-operation 
between all adjustment bureaus, the elimination of competition 
between them and the encouragement of co-operation. 

(zg) Members of the association should be urged to co- 
operate with adjustment bureaus for the obtaining of friendly 
adjustment settlements and the economic and expeditious ad- 
ministration of insolvent and involved estates in which they 
are interested. 

(h) The adjustment bureaus should investigate where fraud 
or unfairness is suspected in the cases in which they are repre- 
senting members or administering the estate. The investigation 
and prosecution of commercial fraud may be greatly aided 
through the instrumentality of diligent and persistent work upon 
the part of the bureaus. 

(i) Compositions recommended by adjustment bureaus after 
thorough investigation of the debtors’ affairs should be accepted 
by members of the association. The good faith of the bureaus 
in an investigation made and the recommendation tendered, 
should be regarded as expressing what is for the best interests 
and protection of all creditors. 


Your committee believes that a close adherence to these rules 
or principles by the adjustment bureaus will place them on even a 
higher plane of service to the commercial public, and bring this 
department of our work into accord with the high ideals of the 
Association. 

Your committee arranged for a conference of adjustment 
bureau managers and supervising committees held in Chicago during 
January of this year, and the conclusions reached at that conference 
bearing upon the practical and operating features of the bureau 
work should have served to increase their economy and efficiency. 
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Your committee believes that the adjustment bureaus are filling 
a needed place in our work for the conservation and defense of 
sound credits, and for the cutting down of unnecessary bad-debt 
waste. 

The thorough and systematic supervision dwelt upon so specifi- 
cally in the recommendations formulated and tendered to the 
adjustment bureaus, and reaffirmed in this report, is the foundation 
of fair and effective work. It must be impressed that the bureaus 
hold a fiduciary position in the Association’s economy, and no 
word of criticism or suspicion should ever be directed justifiably to 
the fulfillment of this high position if maintained by an efficient 
supervising committee or local association concerned in adjustment 
service. 

Profit making has no place in the adjustment bureau scheme. 
The direct aim should be to render the very best of service at 
a minimum of cost to members and patrons. 

Your committee begs to offer the following resolutions: 


I 


Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men in 
convention assembled, that every encouragement should be extended 
by the National Association to the adjustment bureaus organized 
and operated by local Associations of Credit Men. 


II 


Resolved, That the communication to managers of adjustment 
bureaus and by local associations operating adjustment bureaus, 
prepared by the Adjustment Bureau Committee and made a part 
of their report, be confirmed and endorsed as sound in statement 
and that every proper effort be made to bring about their strict 
observance. 


III 


Resolved, That local Associations of Credit Men operating ad- 
justment bureaus when incorporated separately or as departments 
of the Association, be respectfully urged to inform themselves con- 
stantly upon the nature of the service performed by the bureaus, 
and thus guarantee the efficiency and fairness of their work to the 
membership of the Association and the entire commercial public. 


IV 


Resolved, That the management of the several bureaus or their 
supervising committees be requested so to arrange their machinery 
that effective aid can be given to the investigation and prosecution 
of commercial fraud, thus co-operating with creditors and the 
National Investigation and Prosecution Committee. 


V 


Resolved, That those Associations not operating adjustment 
bureaus at present, should be urged to consider the advisability of 
organizing such a department, and that associations not strong 
enough numerically to -operate an efficient bureau, should be 
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encouraged to act in co-operation with nearby locals to form a 
bureau to.serve their joint interests. 


VI 


Resolved, That the management and staff of each adjustment 
bureau be urged to be prompt and businesslike in their administra- 
tive work and their relationship with members and patrons. 

Respectfully submitted, 


S. F. Miter, Baltimore, Chairman. 

H. W. Bennett, Baltimore. 

Puitip HAMBuRGER, JR., Baltimore. 

Frank C. Hatcu, Boston, Vice-Chairman. 
CHARLES FLETCHER, Boston. 

IE. P. Tuttie, Boston. 

J. T. Younc, Pocatello, Vice-Chairman. 

M. H. Sow es, Salt Lake City. 

C. A. Pyke, Salt Lake City. 

CuHarces H. Knorr, Wichita, Vice-Chairman. 
_Joun B. House, Wichita. 
Max L. Jounson, Wichita. 


Mr. MILter, Baltimore——I move the adoption of the report 
and the accompanying resolutions. (Seconded.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The adoption of the resolutions as pre- 
sented in the report, has been moved by the chairman. The ques- 
tion is now before you. We will proceed to take up the resolutions 
one at a time. The secretary will read the first resolution. (First 
resolution read by Secretary Tregoe.) 

PRESIDENT MeEK.—The first resolution is now before you for 
adoption. Is there any debate? (Motion on adoption of resolution 
put and carried.) 

FRANK R. HAmbBurceEr, Detroit.—I move that resolutions num- 
bered two, three, four, five and six be voted on as a whole. (Mo- 
tion seconded.) (Motion put and carried.) 

PRESIDENT MeEEK.—The resolutions are now before you for 
adoption. 

Max L. Jonnson, Wichita.—Wichita heartily concurs in the 
resolutions offered by your committee, but believes the committee 
has hardly expressed itself strongly enough. Our adjustment 
bureau not /only needs encouragement, but must have assistance, 
and that assistance must come from the National Association, and 
every individual member thereof. The intention of the adjust- 
ment bureau should be thoroughly explained to members of the 
Association, thereby arousing their keenest interest, which will 
prompt them to avail themselves of the service offered. They 
should be urged to insist upon their representatives co-operating 
with the adjustment bureau in handling an insolvent estate at least 
until such time as they are convinced the bureau is not handling 
the work to the very best interests of creditors. One or two small 
claims placed with parties who are not inclined to work in harmony 
with an adjustment bureau can result in defeating a very economi- 
cal and profitable administration of an estate. All members of the 
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National Association can, by keeping themselves informed of the 
nature of the service performed by the bureau, assist materially in 
the work. Associations not operating an adjustment bureau should 
be urged to co-operate with the nearest bureau. The adjustment 
bureau should not only be supervised by the board of directors or 
Adjustment Bureau Committee, but there should also be appointed 


L. B. McCAUSLAND 
Ross Brothers, Wichita, Kan. 
Director 


for direct supervision of the handling of each case a committee 
composed of creditors in that particular case. That committee, 
being directly interested in its particular case with the permanent 
Adjustment Bureau Committee to appeal to, should insure the 
most efficient administration. 

Local associations operating adjustment bureaus should not 
only feel they are morally responsible to the National Association, 
but that these bureaus should be under the supervision of the 
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National Association. This will avert competition and promote 
co-operation. 

The National Association should have a voice in the selection 
of the manager of every bureau, and after establishing a well- 
defined idea of the qualifications required, will be in position to 
preserve a better standard. It is desirable that there be uniformity 
in the operating of adjustment bureaus which can be better attained 
under the direct supervision of the National Association. Each 
bureau would then be acquainted with the plan of operation of other 
bureaus, which will promote co-operation and efficiency. With 
supervision by the National Association will come the strength of 
the National Association, and that will give the bureau prestige, 
and the members of the Association the guarantee which stands 
behind everything for which the National Association stands. The 
supervision and interest of the National Association will serve to 
eliminate to a certain extent the possibility of the manager for- 
getting that the object of adjustment bureaus is the economical 
administration of insolvent estates, and the thorough investigation 
of debtors’ affairs and creditors’ claims. The National Association 
will be in position to promote co-operation of the adjustment 
bureaus, which is but another means of averting expensive admin- 
istration. With this co-operation and the staunch support of 
creditors, the creditors’ committee can and will protect all creditors 
to a greater extent than will a representative having nothing at 
interest excepting a fee. 

An investigation should always be made, and if prosecution is 
warranted, the adjustment bureau should be the agent procuring 
information for the Association, or assisting in procuring evidence 
for other bureaus. Compositions should not be accepted through 
the medium of a collection agency until our adjustment bureau has 
investigated and reported, but when ¢omposition is recommended 
by the bureau, creditors should feel assured that every possibility 
of fraud has been investigated, and the bureau should receive the 
prompt acceptance of every creditor, and not depend upon the 
judgment of some collection agency who has no interest other than 
its own to serve. 

With the strength of the National Association behind the move- 
ment, and with the confidence this supervision will inspire, local 
associations will be assured of the co-operation of other bureaus, 
and where not operating a bureau will more promptly organize one. 
The one way to the ultimate success of the adjustment bureau, or 
the success of the adjustment bureau in the National Association, 
is for every member to make himself as much a part of the adjust- 
ment bureau as of the Association, to place his confidence therein, 
until such time as he is positively convinced that such confidence is 
misplaced. Then, with supervision or control by the National As- 
sociation over the adjustment bureau, recourse is ample. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The question now before you is on the 
adoption of the resolutions. Are you ready for the question? 
(Question on adoption of resolutions put and carried.) Does any- 
body desire to speak on the general subject of adjustment bureaus? 

J. L. Batpwin, Atlanta—Speaking in behalf of the Atlanta 
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delegation and our local association, I wish to endorse this report 
very heartily. There is one phase of the adjustment bureau work, 
however, which is not touched upon, but should be considered 
for the advancement of the bureau idea. I refer to the collection 
feature, which I believe has been the subject of some criticism 
heretofore, and has not had the entire approval of the National 
Association, but which we think, under proper regulations, becomes 
helpful in more ways than one. We believe in Atlanta that the col- 
lection department assists the trust officer in keeping more directly 
in touch with conditions; brings him into closer contact with those 
from whom adjustment business is likely to originate, and brings 
him a larger clientele and a wider influence. It also adds to the 
income of the bureau. While we endorse, with the strongest em- 
phasis, paragraph C of the report reading as follows: “The thought 
of profit making should not prevail with adjustment bureaus, 
managers or local associations. The thought of economic and 
efficient service should be that which is foremost,” yet we are of the 
opinion if profits are realized in a legitimate way, there is no im- 
propriety. The profits may, with good effect, be diverted to the 
improvement of the credit exchange bu~eau, or to the creation of a 
prosecuting fund, or to sustain the organization as a whole. 

We think one of the most important lines of endeavor for the 
adjustment bureau is that of offering friendly adjustments between 
debtors and creditors, thus avoiding bankruptcy and the consequent 
heavy costs. We believe if it becomes generally recognized by 
debtors and creditors that the adjustment bureaus of the Associa- 
tion are securing settlements much more favorable in every respect 
and at mutch lower costs than bankruptcy courts, it will have the 
two-fold effect of causing business men in financial distress to seek 
their assistance, and of influencing bankruptcy courts, and those 
having charge of the administration of bankrupt affairs, in giving 
more satisfactory service, and getting better results. The lack of 
rectitude on the part of those administering bankrupt estates is 
all too evident, as indicated by the report of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association in San Francisco recently, which reads 
as follows: “For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, there 
were closed in bankruptcy courts 18,794 cases, with an aggregate 
of liabilities amounting to $244,720,000. There was diverted from 
the creditors out of the assets of these bankrupts $9,320,000. The 
creditors were paid $16,484,000. There was paid in costs to attor- 
neys, trustees and others, $3,350,000. This shows a very small 
percentage. paid on liabilities, at a very high cost for administra- 
tion. It is not impossible that our adjustment bureaus may develop 
into a Court of Commerce for the settlement of business con- 
troversies, which otherwise would have to be settled through the 
tedious, expensive and unsatisfactory court process now in vogue. 
The important thing is for our adjustment bureaus to become eff- 
cient, for an inefficient bankrupt court cannot for long’ compete 
with an efficient adjustment bureau.” 

C. T. Hucues, San Francisco.—Adjustment bureaus have 
come out of the west. For a period of thirty years San Francisco 
has maintained an adjustment bureau under the name and designa- 
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tion of the “Board of Trade of San Francisco.” Recently, and 
within the last year, in attempting to conform ourselves to the 
directions of the National Association, we presented a contest in 
the Board of Trade, for the purpose of getting some of our 
members elected as directors therein. We lost in the fight a year 
ago, but courageously recognizing our merit, and likewise our 
forceful spirit, an increase in the directorate of the Board of 
Trade of San Francisco was effected from nine to twelve, and 
three of our members were selected as directors of the Board of 
Trade. Thereupon, instead of organizing an independent adjust- 
ment bureau, we designated the Board of Trade of San Francisco as 
the adjustment bureau department of the San Francisco Credit 
Men’s Association. 

I present this to you to show that each community must have 
a situation peculiar to itself in the establishment, organization and 
maintenance of adjustment bureaus. But we have solved our diffi- 
culty, and the membership of the Board of Trade of San Fran- 
cisco is practically the membership of the San Francisco Credit 
Men’s Association. Wherever we find that any of our membership 
is not a member of the Board of Trade, by reason of not having 
enough business to warrant the payment of $5.00 a month per 
member, the Board of Trade extends to us the full facilities of the 
membership of the Board of Trade, and we, therefore, have desig- 
nated the Board of Trade as our official adjustment bureau. 

The board’s experience in the course of forty years has shown 
an exceptionally low cost of maintenance, and the advantage 
of this has been extended to us, and out of a spirit of co-operation 
for the maintenance of adjustment bureaus the Board of Trade 
has extended its facilities to the National Association. I say this now 
to you, so that you may have no compunction whatsoever about 
sending your claims to me as the designated manager of the ad- 
justment bureau, with the full assurance that the Board of Trade 
of San Francisco will hand'e your claims as the representative of 
the National Association upon the same basis as the claims would 
be hand!ed by us. 

There is another organization, however, in San Francisco 
krown as the Wholesalers’ Board of Trade, which is a privately 
owned institution. I propose to have our National office note in 
black letters in the “Bulletin” for some little time the danger of 
confusion between the two institutions. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The chairman of the committee desires to 
take the floor for a few minutes. 

Mr. MILter.—It is certainly pleasing to know of the interest 
which is being taken in this adjustment bureau department. Several 
of the speakers have remarked on two points which I wish briefly to 
discuss. The first, made by Mr. Johnson, of Wichita, was to the 
effect that the selection of the managers of the local bureaus 
ought to be left to the National Association. I differ with him. We 
can take care of our own business at home, and Secretary Tregoe 
has as much as he can attend to in carrying on the work of the 
National Association without adding to his burdens. Even if he 
were not so busy, there is not an association in the United States 
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that is not capable of selecting its own manager; we do not want 
to concentrate the government of the local bodies in any one’s 
hands. Now the other matter, spoken of by Mr. Baldwin, has to 
do with collection departments. We have for years tried to put a 
damper on that proposition, because of the fact that this National 
Association and the local associations want to keep away from 
commercialism, and collection departments mean commercialism. 
If you are going to operate them for profit, they will either be 
individual concerns or stock companies, with a paid-in capital, and 
the minute you do that you are organizing for profit. I thank you. 

Mr. BaLDwin.—I just want to say that our suggestion was that 
the returns for collection work to the Association—that they go 
toward association work, even when a stock company is formed. 

Mr. MILLer.—Mr. Baldwin, when you have stock it is always 
transferable. True, it may be transferable only at the option of the 
board of your association, but it is transferable, and you don’t 
know what may happen some day, into whose hands that stock is 
going to go. If your members owning that stock do not make 
six per cent. on it, or more, there is going to be a change in your 
association. We don’t know what the other associations will do, 
and in order to prevent anything of that kind arising, I say let’s 
keep commercialism out of the Association. 

Mr. BaLDwin.—Our association in many instances, and the 
adjustment bureau, cannot be maintained except from what is made 
out of collections. There are not adjustments enough to pay the 
expenses and certain overhead charges during the entire year, 
which have to be met, and collections help that out. 

J. T. Younc, Pocatello—In answering the gentleman who 
has just preceded me with reference to the cost of maintaining 
adjustment bureaus, here is the trouble. There are too many 
credit grantors in the United States who want to get a tip from 
some local attorney rather than turn the claim over to the adjust- 
ment bureau. Now when a failure occurs here in the west, if you 
will turn your claims over to your adjustment bureaus and let 
them send the claims to our bureau, for our co-operation is needed, 
we can take care of your business much better than where you send 
your claims to some pettifogging attorney who has no interest in 
our work. If we are going to have an organization, let’s have an 
organization and turn our claims over to our own adjustment 
bureaus. We will thus all get better results. 

E. E. Ross, St. Louis——Our adjustment bureau has overcome 
this feature of stock being in the hands of outsiders, by paying 
up for our stock and turning it over to the local association to be 
placed in the hands of trustees. By that method there is no danger 
of any change of administration through the stock being sold out- 
side. We do not work for a profit, but having accumulated some 
funds, we have used them. I think the other bureaus could. follow 
that method and eliminate the objectionable features. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Unless there is objection, we will now 
pass to the next order of business, an address on “Individuality 
or Co-operation in the Handling of Difficult and Insolvent Estates,” 
by C. E. Mann, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


(4) 
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“INDIVIDUALITY OR CO-OPERATION IN THE HANDLING OF 
DIFFICULT AND INSOLVENT ESTATES,” ADDRESS 
BY C. E. MANN, MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


On the subject before us, let us consider first with whom we 
have to deal. We will assume that our customer, who has gotten 
behind, is short of either capital or capacity, or both, but is satis- 
factory as to character. He has been written to numberless times 
by his creditors; has worried through night after night, and now 
the time has come when something must be done. Put yourself 
in his place—each creditor wants his money—where is he to turn? 
We examine the creditors. We find that each man fears the other 
will get in ahead. To add to this, lawyers are there—they smell the 
smoke of battle—the bigger the better. And now, I am assuming 
that the lawyers in this case are honest, and are not co-operating 
with the debtor’s attorneys. 

Let us go back to our friend, the merchant. He sees the 
forces mobilizing. He appreciates the fact that the creditors mis- 
trust him and each other. Why should he not forget ethics when 
the one friend he has, his attorney, shows him how easy it can be 
done. Our man did-not intend to do anything wrong, but he has 
his family and his future to consider, and no one is setting him 
a good example. The local bank is too greedy, and bankruptcy 
proceedings are started, resulting in more expense and smaller divi- 
dends. You attend a creditors’ meeting and meet Mr. Merchant. 
You find that he would have been glad to turn his entire assets 
over to his creditors, but there was no one, anxious for peace, to 
represent them. Is this overdrawn? Are we so foolish? Must 
we keep a large standing army of lawyers and furnish them with 
something to do? In each case there are just so many assets. The 
law allows each of us our portion less fees and expense. Why on 
earth, as reasonable men, should we not arrange to get our portion 
without attorney’s fees and excessive expense? 

The adjustment bureau is the one hope for the future, but 
there is more to be considered than just the organizing of a bureau. 
This organization must have the confidence of everybody, and 
please permit me to capitalize the words “Confidence” and “Every- 
body.” The merchant must first be certain that the bureau has 
no axe fo grind; that it is not a collection agency whose manager 
has been elected bureau manager, and has one pigeon hole in his 
desk for bureau matters. Under such circumstances you cannot 
expect hearty co-operation from our hard-pressed friends, nor 
from the out-of-town creditors. The merchant must also be as- 
sured that the bureau manager does not receive a commission, 
but a salary, and that he is there only to unite the creditors and 
make the most out of the situation for them. The manager must 
be a business man, a lawyer, and a diplomat, or, in other words, 
a first-class adjustor. 

It is necessary, first, for him to have the entire confidence of 
the creditors in his market; second, to have the confidence of the 
outside creditors, and third, the confidence and good will of the 
collection agencies, who may be holding claims at the time the 
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bureau assumes control. This may be expecting a great deal of 
the bureau and its manager, but it is not more than should be 
expected. 

It may not be unusual for creditors to sign up and investigate 
afterwards when the bureau in their own district asks for their 
co-operation, but, when an outside collection agency speaks in the 


W. B. CROSS . 
F. A. Patrick & Company, Duluth, Minn. 
Director 


words of highest praise, we must feel that the bureau so praised 
is fulfilling its mission. 

May I quote from a letter received from one of the largest 
firms of commercial lawyers in an eastern city in reply to a re- 
quest to have a certain estate referred to the nearest bureau: 
“We note your suggestions relative to turning this matter over to 
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the adjustment bureau. As to this policy, we cannot agree 
with you. If the matter is to be handled in that way, we prefer 
to handle it through our correspondents in ———————————_, 
in whose ability we have considerable more confidence than we 
have in the adjustment bureau of that city. The writer knows 
Mr. of that bureau well. I have know him for years, and, 
while I have nothing to say against Mr. , I believe our corre- 
spondents are very much better equipped to handle this deal than 
is the —--——————_ bureau. As a general policy in our office, we 
co-operate with the adjustment bureaus of the Association wher- 
ever possible. Our relations with the Chicago bureau are such that 
we not only co-operate with them, but suggest in many instances 
that matters be handled by them instead of by our office or other 
similar commercial offices. In practically every case of this kind 
in the northwest, where the Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau 
operates, we prefer to have matters handled by that bureau. The 
writer is personally acquainted with Mr. Galbraith of St. Paul, 
and with Mr. Rasmussen of Chicago, and has every confidence in 
their ability. There are occasionally, however, cases where we 
are largely interested, where we insist that affairs be handled some 
other way, that is, we prefer to use our judgment in such cases. 
In other words, we don’t believe in turning over all failures to the 
adjustment bureaus merely because they happen to be credit men’s 
bureaus. Where, in our judgment, the bureau is better qualified 
than anyone else, we, of course, deem it to our clients’ interests to 
let the bureau do the work. 

“The writer can readily realize why the Twin City houses are 
convinced that such practice should be followed in all cases. The 
Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau is, in the writer’s judgment, 
the ablest organization of its kind in the United States. Mr. Gal- 
braith has given the Twin Cities manufacturers and jobbers a serv- 
ice in this line of work that no other set of credit men in the United 
States have had the benefit of, but you must remember that Mr. 
Galbraith is an exception to the general rule. I think the Chicago 
bureau ranks next in efficiency.” 

You will pardon me for quoting so fully from this letter, but 
it shows that. it is possible for bureaus to win confidence in the 
most difficult places, and also that there are bureaus and bureaus. 
The idea, however, of friendly adjustments through a bureau has 
been proyen practical, and it is our duty to encourage this part of 
the work in every way possible. We need bureaus that are first- 
class in every respect. 

Now, every one get under this thing and boost. When a man 
has $4,000 worth of assets and $6,000 liabilities, he must be 
handled carefully, and every cent saved. The law courts offer 
no place for him. Put him safely in the bureau where court costs 
and attorney’s fees will not get him. He is cracked now, and 
cannot stand rough usuage, else he will go into very small pieces. 

Let us be reasonable men, and all work together, night and 
day, in season and out of season, for “Universal Commercial 
Peace”—nothing less is expected of us. 

I must pay my respects before sitting down to the Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Wichita and Denver bureaus; 
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the Los Angeles and San Francisco Boards of Trade, and the 
Seattle and Spokane Merchants’ Associations, for the good work 
they have done for the company I represent. It is a pleasure to 
place our interests in their hands. I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Do any here desire to be heard on the 
subject matter of Mr. Mann’s address? 

H. M. Taytor, Seattle—It is indeed a great pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the kindly reference of Mr. Mann to the Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Association. Our adjustment bureau, together with San 
Francisco, is a pioneer in the business, and we think that we have 
solved a great many difficulties out there that have been referred 
to on the floor here this morning, with particular reference to the 
matter of profit. We are not operating for profit at all, although 
we have a collection department in connection with our institution. 
‘The emoluments of our collection department are applied toward 
extending the efforts of the adjustment bureau, in getting in touch 
with other adjusting bureaus, and in providing more efficient serv- 
ice for the debtor and creditor. We are also taking the money 
that comes from collections and using it in extending the activities 
of the Association and the adjustment bureau toward avoiding 
insolvencies by the appointment of committees of debtors, where 
we find a debtor is exceeding his limit of indebtedness, and giving 
him expert advice, and thereby avoiding the bad effect on the com- 
munity which naturally results from a failure. We have found 
during a number of years that this has resulted in great good to 
‘us, and we are glad to assure the credit men of the National Asso- 
ciation that the adjustment bureau of Seattle holds itself ready 
to serve them at all times, at the least cost, and with the quickest 
possible action. 

M. E. Garrison, Wichita.—I want to take this opportunity, as 
has my brother from Seattle, to thank Mr. Mann for his reference 
to Wichita. I also would like to convey this thought, that the 
trouble with our bureaus is not due to our local members, or at 
least it is not with ours, but to distant creditors in insolvent estates. 
Now if the man at a distance knew us as efficient, the fact of these 
estates being taken out of our hands would be more nearly met. 
We are asking the National office to make mention of our bureaus. 
It seems to me if it endorses our bureaus, and asks the members 
of the National Association to use them, our difficulties will be 
much less. It would be in order for us to agree on some rule 
whereby the National office can supervise and offer suggestions as 
to what qualifications are desirable for bureau management. I 
would like to see the National Association enter into hearty co- 
operation with us along this line, and recommend us to the mem- 
bers generally. I would like here to offer this resolution: 


Resolved, That all adjustment bureaus operating 
under a separate charter, or as a department of the local 
association, shall be under the direct supervision of the 
National Association, and the appointment of its manager 
shall carry the endorsement of the National Association ; 
and that this resolution shall become effective and in full 
force on and after October first, nineteen hundred fifteen, 
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PRESIDENT Meex.—The chair rules that the resolution is out 
of order at this time. All resolutions pertaining’ to the work of a 
committee must be offered at the time that the report is under con- 
sideration ; otherwise, they must go to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

We will now be favored with an address, “Banking and 
Commercialism,” by the ex-president of the Commercial National 
Bank, of Ogden, Utah, Abbott R. Heywood. 












































“BANKING AND COMMERCIALISM,” ADDRESS BY 
ABBOTT R. HEYWOOD, OGDEN, UTAH. 





In looking into the faces of my fellow citizens in this audience, 
gathered here from the several parts of our beloved United States. 
I dare say if every one here looked back over his career, and asked 
himself the reason for his success, he would say that the larger 
part of the battle for that success was in the commencement— 
was in getting pushed off on the right foot, and then marching in 
unison with others. 

This applies to governments and business as well, and, may 
it please you, it applies to your humble servant this morning. The 
winning of success for this great government has been as a result 
of the principles for which it was dedicated and still stands true. 
and in her pursuit of civilization—that civilization which cannot. 
be reached except by the aid of commercialism and _ banking. 
Start, if you please, at the beginning of a local government—with 
a church and a mill, and perhaps a school. The people of that 
community find after a short time that they are but simple human 
beings, with no purpose beyond food and raiment, unless there is 
some additional development—a development which must come 
through an opportunity for barter and exchange—through the 
medium called a store. The commercialism which has developed 
in that community enables this store to use transportation—to get 
within its walls the different products which are used by the settlers. 
and then after a while it is found that they are still hampered— 
that they have their wings clipped by insufficient development, 
which leads to a bank. 

I opine every one of you here present, certainly, all of those 
who haye gray hairs, well remember the old country banker, but 
you will all agree with me that, due to the modern march of civiliz- 
ation and commercialism, that banker is now a thing of the past. 
How many men in the past have gone to that banker—and they 
all used to go, or many of them—for advice? How many have 
gone to him and asked for counsel about purchasing a certain com- 
modity, or a piece of real estate, and have been answered by him, 
“Wait a while, and it will be cheaper?” I tell you that answer 
alone shows that that type of man and that time has passed, and 
that present-day business cannot wait for 2 suitable time, when a 
thing will be cheaper. In the first place, it is not worth having if 
you have to wait for it, because the appreciation of a thing is half 
the battle, whether in commerce, banking, gambling, real estate, 
or anything else, and in the next place, if you are going to be a 
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successful business man of to-day, you must look into the future, 
and not wait for the time when “it will be cheaper.” 

Commercialism spells development, blazing the path so that 
labor can find employment on castles of fruition conceived and con- 
structed by creative minds. And banking, no longer dwarfed and 
ineffective from the narrowness and near-sighted economy of earlier 
teachings, now must burst its bonds and provide the needs of the 
hour, its functions, however, safely lodged in trained and sober 
hands. 

Capable and resourceful men do not always make strong ex- 
ecutive men of banks, and many executive men of banks are 
perhaps capable, but distressingly small. The real bank, officered 
by strong men, feels that its career is a public matter, and while 
keeping “safety first” as its slogan, still may push its boat out 
into the broad stream of finance, with full confidence that a proper 
guiding hand will maintain its safety and yet build for commer- 
cialism. 

In our, ambition to accomplish things we must: recollect, be- 
fore yielding too much to popular views, that we cannot always 
safely side-step those that control great assets. The people, or 
the industry, or the nation, that thinks it can get along without 
the rich man will be supremely fooled. Lest we forget, let us 
hark back to the War of 1812, when Congress authorized a loan 
of $16,000,000—a great deal of money in those days. Popular 
subscriptions failed to take it up, and the subscription therefore 
was only made possible by three great capitalists (all foreign- 
born) David Parish and Stephen Girard of Philadelphia, and 
John Jacob Astor of New York, who, asserting that they had full 
faith and confidence in the future of this country, subscribed for 
$10,056,000, $8,000,000 being subscribed by David Parish and 
Stephen Girard of Philadelphia, and $2,056,000 by Astor, making 
the subscription a successful one. And the year before that, when 
the refusal of Congress to grant a new charter to the Bank of 
the United States brought the United States Treasury to the 
verge of bankruptcy, those same patriotic citizens saved the credit 
of the government, and upheld ifs dignity and good name, by 
placing their funds, and those of their friends, at the command 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Gallatin. 

But the succeeding year, in 1813, when Mr. Gallatin had to 
float another bond issue of something like $10,000,000, he found 
that these same bankers thought it was about time they made a 
little money out of the proposition, and Mr. Gallatin learned a 
new lesson in banking, and declared profoundly—as you gentle- 
men will bear me out that in former years great men used to speak 
profoundly, or were profoundly impressed, whereas nowadays 
our great men speak about optimism, or say that they have not 
been officially advised—Mr. Gallatin said he was profoundly im- 
pressed with the intelligence that he had found on the subject of 
banking, and the information that he had received, and at that time 
said that specie followed wealth and did not precede it. He also 
said that paper currency was an artificial stimulus that must be 
watched with the greatest care, and while conceding that such 
a national currency was sometimes necessary, yet, he looked upon 
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it with much disfavor, and said it was only to be resorted to in 
the most extreme moments. 

He then said, using these words: “The last word in national 
currency has not yet been spoken.” I venture to ask you gentle- 
men this morning if to-day the last word in national currency 
has been spoken? I take it that the officers of this powerful con- 
vention will say to you: “Yes, the Federal Reserve Act is the 
last word in national currency.” I do not know, but if you answer 
that the present Reserve Bank is the last word, then tell me how 
much relief or progressive finance can come from a bank that 
holds eighty-nine per cent. of its deposits on hand? For they 
must know that with such a large amount of funds tied up an 
interruption in circulation of the medium must follow, resulting 
in distress and idleness. Our government knows full well that 
the entire fabric of commerce may collapse like a building of 
cards, unless the medium of exchange be kept circulating. 

The Federal Reserve Board was a sudden development, with 
the best opinions and best thought of the nation behind it, and 
with the most earnest God-speed of any legislation or ‘board ever 
pushed from the shore into the stream. To-day everybody is 
wishing that board well; everybody is giving it endorsements; 
everybody is saying: ‘You are going to solve the question of an 
elastic currency, and cheaper discounts are now about to be 
realized.”” That board has been in power now about nine months, | 
think, with everything behind it in the way of governmental 
power. That the intention of the chief executive was to place 
this direction in safe hands, and that sound principles should be 
followed, is always conceded, but the vice lies in forgetting the 
historical fact that no matter how carefully an appointment may 
be made, the hour when oversight can be dispensed with is never 
safely reached. 

The attitude of the present Federal Feserve Board seems 
to be one of waiting for the new system to adjust itself, rather 
than getting into the different fields and finding a speedy way to 
grant and adopt credits upon safe lines. Suppose to-day, with 
$786,000,000 reserve on hand, the larger banks of the reserve cities 
should shut up this morning and say: “We have been provided 
for; country banks can get their discounts; elastic currency is 
provided for; we have more money on hand than we ever 
dreamed, of, so this morning we will close.” Or suppose, instead 
of saying, as the banks did in 1879: “Specie payments shall be 
resumed on a certain day” that they should say: “The Federal 
Reserve Banks shall take charge of these matters on a certain 
day.” Are we ready for it, and can that board handle it? How 
about all this great intermountain region exporting foodstuffs? 
I am not prepared to say that they can handle it. Of course, Buf- 
falo is in a good situation on account of her grain warehouse re- 
ceipts, a foodstuff which can always bring a good price; perhaps 
Memphis can do it with her cotton as also New Orleans; perhaps 
Chicago and St. Louis can do it with their live-stock, but how 
about the rest of the country? I do not want to say that credits 
in Utah are better than anywhere else, but I just want to say 
that we compare favorably with any other section of the coun- 
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try. If I say they are better I depreciate the people in the farther 
east, from which I had the honor to spring; I depreciate the 
people of the south, with their noble hospitality—and in this 
connection the recollection comes to me that in 1893 when all 
seemed to go from me in one night, and I had my name, and 
that is about all, an ex-rebel soldier from Virginia pledged his 
life insurance and came to me and threw the bundles of money 


J. H. SCALES 
Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Director 


in my lap for my relief; I do not want to say anything against 
the people of the great middle states, for by their wonderful 
achievements they have arrested the attention of the world; I do 
not want to say anything against the people in the great -grain 
sections of the middle western states, because they have pushed 
back the horizon and made of that section a great granary that 
is the astonishment of everybody; but I want to say to you that 
the people of Utah declare that they stand in credits and com- 
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mercial reputation with a rating as favorable as any. With the 
credit of this state and the surounding territory, will you tell me, 
if a panic came on to-morrow or next week—with $786,000,000 
at the command of the Federal Reserve Board—will you tell me 
what that board could do for Utah, for Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, and all of the state of California excepting the large sea- 
ports? I do not ask you to answer that question, but with the 
$786,000,000 on hand, I say it is a fair criticism that academic 
speeches should now yield the stage to personal investigation of 
the needs of each district, and that now is the time for the mem- 
bers of that board to go into every community and see how, in 
case hard times came on, they could provide a currency as swift 
and adaptable to our needs as the cashiers’ checks and clearing 
house certificates which were issued in 1907. They should con- 
tinue this investigation and speedily and adequately satisfy these 
demands, until such time as a system or method of handling credits 
is builded that can be stamped with an official imprimatur. This 
can only be accomplished by efficiency, and efficiency is the law 
of the hour—already exhibited in our banks, but still far from its 
zenith. 

Efficiency is demanded in the public schools, so that the youth 
on their entry into life shall feel that law is always behind the 
punch; efficiency is demanded in the business house and in the 
mill, and it is not too much to say in this connection that the 
Federal Reserve Board could tear a leaf out of the books of the 
great men who have reaped success in large enterprises and profit 
by it, and then, instead of it being as it has been heretofore—the 
government the hardest one to get along with—efficiency should 
show to them that in times of stress the government is not the 
hardest one to deal with; that the government must be a paternal 
one, and that commercialism and banking must be brought to the 
high and lofty ideals and the great success which was predicted 
and mapped out for it, and which I think is easily within their 
control. Efficiency must aid banking with a currency safe and yet 
elastic and so adequate; one that enforces and illustrates itself, 
whipping commercialism at every step into its best stride, with 
the march ever forward, for in banking and commercialism shall 
the world respond to the highest aims and industries of man. 

PRESIDENT MerEK.—The hour has now arrived for the con- 
sideration of the report of the Credit Co-operation Committee, of 
which O. S. Larkby, of Cincinnati, is chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDIT CO-OPERATION. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 
Gentlemen: Your Committee on (‘Credit Co-operation has 
kept under review during the year circumstances and conditions 
bearing upon and affecting favorably and unfavorably interchange 
of credit experience. 
Through the intelligent conviction and efforts of the National 
Association of Credit Men a spirit of co-operation among credit 
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grantors for the honest and liberal interchange of credit experiences 
has been widely developed. This is of great importance to the 
business public because no system has been nor could be devised of 
greater value and importance to safe and scientific credit granting, 
so that now the duty of your committee is to discern tendencies to 
laxities or abuses in the system, point them out speedily and prevent 
their further development. — 

No accomplishment of the National Association of Credit Men, 
we repeat, has given to credit grantors better and safer facilities in 
the making of credits than has this system of credit experience 
interchange, and your committee reiterates its conclusion that all 
possible force and influence of the Association should be exercised 
to check any tendencies or practices that would imperil or depre- 
ciate the system. 

Conforming with certain conclusions and recommendations 
offered by the Committee on Credit Co-operation of the previous 
year and adopted unanimously at the Rochester convention, your 
committee prepared new rules for the conservation of a true inter- 
change of credit experience between members of the National 
Association of Credit Men. They are stated as follows: 


1 


_ The blank approved and adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men for the making of inquiries shall be used. 


2 


_ The blank shall always indicate the nature of the business 
in which the subject of the inquiry is engaged. 


3 


Each inquiry shall state the amount of the order which leads 
to making the inquiry, and in addition indicate if it is a first 
order. , 

4 


If the inquirer has had previous experience with the one 
inquired on, then the inquiry shall be accompanied by a state- 
ment of such experience, thus encouraging that reciprocal inter- 
change of experience without which the inquiry becomes unfair. 


5 


Inquiries are not to be made except on orders actually in 
hand or on open account. If investigation is being made with 
a view to soliciting business or collecting an account, a letter 
explicitly stating this fact shall accompany the inquiry. 


6 


Inquiries shall only be made through properly constituted 
credit departments; inquiries by salesmen shall not be permitted. 


7 


It is essential that there shall be no promiscuous inquiries 
sent out with the idea of determining what concerns have had 
experience with the subject of inquiry, for promiscuous inquiries 
may do harm to the customer and impose unnecessary burdens 
upon credit departments. 


8 
All inquiries are to be answered on the day received and by 
the credit man or manager if possible, so that not only ledger 


experience may be supplied, but any additional valuable informa- 
tion in the possession of the informant. 
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CONCLUSION 


A compliance with these rules in making inquiries will bring 
about genuine interchange of credit information and lead to 
accuracy, reciprocation, promptness and confidence. Their 
observance will mean a closer contact between the members of 
the National Association of Credit Men and be of great assis- 
tance in their credit investigations. 


O. S. LARKBY 
Edwards Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Chairman Committee on Credit Co-operation 


The observance of these rules in the interchange of credit expe- 
rience between members of the National Association of Credit Men 
will defend the system, and your committee earnestly appeals to the 
membership through this convention for its complete and cordial 
endorsement and support 

The standard credit inquiry form adopted and recommended 
by a former Committee on Credit Co-operation, approved at a 
former convention, is growing in popularity. Only a small propor- 
tion, however, of the entire membership uses this form. Your com- 
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mittee believes that it is a matter of the greatest importance and 
value that this standard form be used by all members of the Asso- 
ciation whose credit departments require the using of an inquiry 
form. 

There are indications that some members of the Association and 
many outside our membership fail to observe strict reciprocity in 
their credit inquiries. No feature is so necessary to a proper 
defense of credit experience interchange as absolute reciprocity, 
and no reasonable excuse, in the opinion of your committee, can be 
tendered for a failure to observe this requirement. Inquiries are 
made at times indicating the inquiry to be upon a first order, 
whereas the inquirer has had ledger experience with the subject of 
the inquiry. Clearly, failure to disclose this experience is not fair. 
Fairness suggests in every instance that the experience of the 
inquirer according to his ledger records be disclosed upon the 
inquiry form. By so doing the inquirer may expect the same con- 
sideration and fairness from the credit department of which the 
inquiry is made. We cannot speak too strongly on this point. 
Failure to reciprocate, either by negligence or design, is a direct 
hurt to the credit experience interchange system, and by correlation 
a direct hurt to the credit relation. 

The attention of your committee has been called to promiscuous 
inquiring when there was no real necessity that such inquiring 
should be made. When paper of borrowers in the open market is 
offered to banks or institutions for purchase, and according to custom 
left with such banks or institutions for approval within a certain 
period, inquiries may be made by these prospective purchasing banks 
and institutions in the markets where the borrowers are supposed to 
do their banking business or merchandise buying. The correspond- 
ents of banks or institutions to which the paper has been offered are 
asked to obtain information upon the borrowers, and thus it hap- 
pens that the same concern is the subject of inquiry by several banks 
at the same time, which tends to create alarm and affect unfavorably 
the good name of the borrower. 

The ability to obtain credit experience information should be 
safeguarded against looseness of any character, and the obtaining 
of such experience should be entrusted to members of the credit 
department staff who are qualified by age and experience to appre- 
ciate the need of conserving the system and conducting their 
inquiries in good and proper ways. 

Interchanging credit experience between credit departments and 
through no other business departments is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and your committee feels that it is wise to confirm this 
recommendation of last year’s committee, and explicitly set it forth 
in the rules adopted for the governance of interchange between 
members of the National Association of Credit Men. 

The organization and operation of credit interchange bureaus 
by local associations of credit men within the year just closed is 
a significant indication of an increasing interest in this effective 
department of our work, and the development of interchange 
between bureaus for a more complete clearance of credit risks is 
another significant. index of a healthful growth in credit experience 
interchange. While the bureaus and their system of interchange are 
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directly entrusted to a special Committee on Credit Interchange 
Bureaus, your committee has been pleased to extend every en- 
couragement in their behalf, and it is our sincere hope that eventu- 
ally there will be a credit interchange bureau in all of the leading 
mercantile cities or in districts comprising several of the associa- 
tions, and that these bureaus will tend to co-operate more and more 
with one another for a national clearance. 

We cannot lay down the year’s responsibilities without empha- 
sizing with all earnestness the committee’s conviction that, with the 
new fields of action opening up annually to the influence and 
powers of the National Association of Credit Men, this primary 
principle of honest and liberal credit experience interchange between 
members of the National Association of Credit Men as an impor- 
tant and necessary guide to safe credit granting should not be 
lost sight of, and the system defended against abuse and laxity with 
all the insistence and diligence that the Association can command. 

In conclusion, your committee wishes to utter a word of warn- 
ing against a tendency that has appeared to substitute the service of 
credit interchange bureaus for direct interchange between mem- 
bers of the Association. The real purpose for which credit inter- 
change bureaus are organized and operated—that is, economy and 
completeness in clearances—was not intended as a substitute for the 
direct and personal relation between members of the Association 
in credit experience interchange, and rather than detract or diminish 
this direct relationship what the bureaus have done and can accom- 
plish, should more deeply suggest and defend the direct and per- 
sonal interchange. In brief, the credit interchange bureaus are 
intended as a supplement, not a substitute, for the direct interchange. 

Your committee begs to offer the following resolutions: 


I 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled reaffirms its belief in the value and necessity 
of honest and liberal interchange of credit experience between 
members of the Association, and condemns any tendencies to 


laxity or unfairness which would affect the usefulness and value of 
the system. 


II 


Resolved, That all members of the National Association of 
Credit Men whose methods require the using of a credit inquiry 
form, should be urged to adopt the standard credit inquiry form 
recommended by the National Association of Credit Men, for by 
uniformity in the manner of giving and receiving credit information 
the system can be put to its best uses and be of the greatest 
advantage to members. 


III 


Resolved, That promiscuous inquiring, unnecessary and loose 
in its essence, is condemned, for by such a practice subjects of 
inquiry may be injured in their credit standing, and the system 
depreciated, and further, 
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Resolved, That the incoming Committee on Credit Co-operation 
should, through the customary channels of publicity, urge upon 
members of the Association the need of entrusting the obtaining of 
credit information to competent members of their credit depart- 
ment staffs. 


IV 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in 
convention assembled reissues its appeal to all members of the 
Association for a strict observance of reciprocity in credit experi- 
ence interchange, so that any statements covering the experience of 
the inquirer on credit inquiry forms may be relied upon as abso- 
lutely accurate and honest. 


V 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men views 
vith gratification the further organization of credit interchange 
bureaus by local associations of credit men, and the interchange of 
these bureaus with one another for zone and national clearances. 
The Association further expresses in this resolution its hope that all 
local associations may eventually organize and operate such bureaus 
either singly or in conjunction with other associations in their trade 
district. 


VI 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled does caution members of the Association against 


the substitution of credit interchange bureau service for a direct 
interchange of credit experience between members, and, while 
expressing great faith in the economic and scientific value of 
credit interchange bureaus, declares that any interference with the 
direct interchange would injure the system. 

Respectfully submitted, 


O. S. Larxsy, Cincinnati, Chairman. 

W. A. Hoppte, Cincinnati. 

Sot N. Strx, Cincinnati. 

F. W. Risque, St. Louis, Vice-Chairman. 
J. F. Bruen, St. Louis. 

J. A. Burns, St. Louis. 

R. H. Gay, San Francisco, Vice-Chairman. 
G. A. CAMPBELL, San Francisco. 

T. M. Eart, San Francisco. 

W. B. Cross, Duluth, Vice-Chairman. 

F. E. Cuurcu, Duluth. 

Mark Batpwin, Duluth. 


Mr. Larksy.—I move the adoption of the report as read, and 
the resolutions attached to it. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The question now before the house is on 
the adoption of the report. The secretary will read the resolu- 
tions. (First resolution read by Secretary Tregoe.) 

F. R. Hamsurcer, Detroit—I move that resolutions num- 
bered from one to six inclusive be adopted under one motion. 
(Seconded.) (Motion put and carried.) 
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PRESIDENT MEEK.—The question now before’ you is, shall the 
resolutions contained in this report be adopted. Is there any 
debate? (Motion seconded, put and carried.) 

We have fifteen minutes in our schedule before the next 
speaker is called upon, and I am sure that some of the associations 
represented here, who are conducting credit exchange bureaus, 
have something to say to us. The chair will be glad to recognize 
any gentleman who desires to speak on that subject. 

FE. Kremer, Kansas City—The growth of the National 
Association of Credit Men evidences the value of co-operation ; 
co-operation has been the cause of that growth, and the exchange 
of ledger information between individual members has been one 
of the means of bringing about a closer co-operation. It should 
be encouraged by all means. Those who are not using the Asso- 
ciation undoubtedly should. The uniform blank should be used 
by all members who should refrain from sending out blanks other 
than the uniform blanks adopted by the Association. They should 
also refrain from asking for information that in many instances 
takes a great deal of time to gather, and the receipt of which, in- 
stead of creating a co-operative spirit, tends to cause an antago- 
nistic thought in the mind of the recipient. 

The sending out of inquiry blanks by salesmen should be dis- 
couraged by all means. As a suggestion, but not to discourage the 
exchange of information between individual members, why not, 
when a member receives an inquiry from another member in a 
neighboring city and the former belongs to his local bureau for 
the exchange of credit information, have his bureau make a re- 
port on the form inquired on and mail it to the inquiring member, 
thereby showing the benefit of still closer co-operation. Tfie result 
will be eventually to get all to join their local bureaus. 

Greorce C. Hernrict, Kansas City.—I believe in having 
inquiry forms fool-proof, in having them made in such form as to 
be subject to but one interpretation. The average inquiry is tossed 
over to the bookkeeper to be filled out, and very often we get re- 
sults like this: “Highest credit, $500. Total owing, $1,000.” 
The two minds did not meet, because the inquirer did not under- 
stand whether the total owing now was meant, or just the total 
owing. Make it fool-proof and say, “Total owing, now due” 
and “Total owing, past due.” Again to make the inquiry absolutely 
fool-proof,,one more line should be added, “Total owing.” If you 
don’t do that you get results like this: The first man says the 
party owes $10,000; the second man answering the inquiry says 
the man owes $22,000; and another one says $12,000. So you 
can see that it is a very serious matter if the inquiry is thus in- 
correctly answered. 

PRESIDENT MeEK.—If you will permit the chair to call attention 
to the third resolution—it has been stated that banks in different 
parts of the country have frequently sought information from the 
larger centers—for the sake of illustration we will say New York 
City—and have scattered their inquiries over a large number of 
banks located in that city. I have been informed that upon one 
morning, through a system of interchange with the clearing house, 
it was found that upwards of thirty inquiries had been received by 
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the different banks in New York City regarding the same name; 
these inquiries all originated from one point, with the result that 
thirty financial institutions in New York started upon an investi- 
gation that morning; after the twenty-ninth or thirtieth man had 
called up a large jobbing house, the credit man of that jobbing house 
began to wonder what the trouble was. On the other hand, a 
banker and member of this Association told me that he had re- 
ligiously answered inquiries received from members of this Associa- 
tion until he discovered that every other banker in the same town 
had: been receiving inquiries along the same line. I thought per- 
haps some of you might like to discuss this matter. Is there any 
further discussion on this subject? We are still ten minutes ahead 
of our program. 

Freas Brown Snyper, Philadelphia—-Might we not go a 
little further and not confine the criticism to the banks? I think 
it will be found that the practice our president refers to is fre- 
quently followed by commercial houses. I think that the blame 
is about equally distributed, and I therefore protest that the 
criticism should apply not alone to the banks. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—I made the statement that a banker and 
member of this Association had religiously answered inquiries 
until he discovered that every banker in his town had received the 
same inquiries, and I thought that I stated that the complaints 
were from both sides of the fence. 

Mr. Snyper.—Then I will withdraw my remarks. I did not 
understand your statement. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—If there is no further discussion on this 


subject, we will proceed to the next order of business. J. L. Mc- 
Whorter, of Nashville, Tennessee, will address us on “The Import- 
ance of Ledger Experience Interchange to Safe Credit Granting 
and Its Benefits Alike to Giver and Receiver.” 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF LEDGER EXPERIENCE INTER- 
CHANGE TO SAFE CREDIT GRANTING AND ITS 
BENEFITS ALIKE TO GIVER AND RECEIVER,” 
ADDRESS BY J. L. MCWHORTER, NASH- 

VILLE, TENN. 


When my friend, Mr. Tregoe, put it up to me to deliver an 
address, I thought of Bob Taylor’s ghost story. A darkey was 
passing a graveyard one night when suddenly a ghost appeared. 
Sambo lit out, and soon overtook a fleeing rabbit, to whom he 
said: “Rabbit, git out o’ the path and let a fellow run what kin 
run,” 

I thought Tregoe should have put up a man to talk what could 
talk. The only address I ever made in which I was sure that I 
was thoroughly appreciated was but a finger’s length, and I learned 
there and then a great lesson; it was this, that men love short ser- 
mons, and although I have fifteen minutes allotted to me, I will not 
need all of that time. It is now some twelve or thirteen years 
since we met in Louisville, when I made my first and last appear- 
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ance before you, and I have hardly as yet recovered from the stage 
fright of that occasion. At that time I talked on co-operation, little 
dreaming that I was introducing into the language and literature of 
the credit men a word that was destined to become the most over- 
worked in our entire vocabulary; a word that has been used to 
stop the chinks in every gathering of credit men, large or small, 
from that day unto this. I thought co-operation was a fine word— 
[ was proud of it as our friend “Newly-Wed” is of “Snookums”— 
and I gave it five coats of paint and three of varnish, but that has 
long since been worn off, and it is now as smooth and pointless and 
commonplace as a weaver’s shuttle. I have hoped that some one 
would discover a substitute for that word now, while the war is 
on and importations from Germany are cut off. 

Now, I did not take seriously the subject assigned me, for 
surely there is not a jobber or manufacturer or banker in all this 
land who doubts the value of ledger interchange, and so I have 
assumed that that subject was assigned to me simply as a peg on 
which I might hang some fatherly advice for the younger generation 
of credit men, now that I have taken my seat among our elder 
statesmen. To defend in this presence the wisdom or the value of 
exchanging ledger experience, even among competitors and business 
rivals, is like defending the Koran in the City of Mecca, or the 
Book of Mormon in the great temple here in Salt Lake, and yet, 
if it may seem trite to discuss ledger interchange, it is supremely 
important, so vital to our continued welfare and success, that we 
may not too frequently impress it, or too strongly assert it. 

Ledger interchange is with us the active principle, the dyna- 
mics, the very life-blood of our Association. It is the breath of 
life that the founders breathed into this Association, and thereupon 
it became a living soul. Without it we would be but dust of the 
ground. Do away with it and our membership would fade away like 
stars before the morning light. Ledger interchange was our first 
great success. We have won many victories since, both within our 
ranks, and beyond in the halls of legislation; but none of them are 
equal in importance to this first splendid triumph. It was the opening 
of our ledgers to fellow credit grantors that gave us our place in 
the sun; yea, that made us first among all of the great business 
organizations of this land. 

It would be interesting to trace the development of trade in- 
formation, and see how it has been entirely evolutionary. At first 
it existed only in a small way between neighboring houses, and 
usually in different lines. Gradually it spread, until now it has 
broken down every barrier, conquered all markets, and opened 
our ledgers even to the eyes of our strongest competitors and busi- 
ness rivals. Verily, verily, the day of miracles has not passed. 
Then, too, this touching of elbows on ledger interchange has 
brought us large collateral benefits, the by-products of our associ- 
ated life. Men scorn to do things to-day that were common prac- 
tices but a few years ago, and as a matter of fact, you and I know 
that some men have such an aversion for truth and square dealing 
that you have to slip up behind them and inject these principles 
hypodermically, and that is exactly what we have been doing, both 
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by precept and example, for twenty years, and the result is that 
we have written a new code of business ethics. 

We have established a higher standard .of morals and busi- 
ness conduct than our country has ever known. 

But underlying this whole system of exchanging credit infor- 
mation there is a great natural law, the law of compensation, a law 
that we may no more evade or circumvent than we can the law 


D. A. LANDRESS 
Trotter Brothers, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Director 


of gravity or chemical affinity. The elementary lesson for other 
credit men is this, that our interests are identical and not antagon- 
istic, and having learned that, we find running through this whole 
proposition from end to end, like a golden thread, the law of com- 
pensation, which means simply this, that you pay for what you get, 
and you get what you pay for—no more— no less. It is tit for tat; 
an eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth; blood for blood; measure 
for measure; love for love; give and it shall be given unto you. 
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“What will you have” quoth God: “Pay for it and take it.” Under 
this wonderful law of compensation it manifests itself in ledger 
interchange we give and take. If we deal fairly we will get as 
much as we give. If we deal unfairly we will get less than we give. 
Has a man gained anything who has received a hundred favors 
and rendered none? Fer every benefit that you receive a tax is 
levied. The thief steals from himself; the swindler swindles him- 
self. There is an absolute balance of give and take, and you can- 
not get anything without paying its price. This doctrine is not 
less sublime in the columns of a ledger than in the budgets of a 
state, in the laws of light and darkness, in all the action and re- 
action of Nature. The individual, house or market that has at- 
tempted to get more information than it gave has always cheated 
itself. The dice of commerce, no less than the dice of God, are 
loaded. You cannot beat the game. Nashville may give Louisville 
more information thafi she gets, but she will get more from Bir- 
mingham than she gives, and so, at the end, all our accounts of 
give and take are in exact balance. 

The individual giver of credit information may sometimes feel 
that he gets no adequate return. The giver of information from 
distant markets sometimes feels that he gets no adequate return, 
but he also needs credit information, and if he finds this fifty miles 
from home instead of five hundred, is it any the less in return for 
what he gave? To write a few lines in an inquiry blank may seem 
a small thing, and it is, but is not your life and mine but a collec- 
tion of small things? God was not in the wind, not in the earth- 
quake, not in the fire, but in the still small voice. Burns discov- 
ered the true philosophy of life in the mouse, and many a man 
has found his fortune in the point of his pen, and so, in this seem- 
ingly simple service of opening our ledgers to each other from 
day to day, is symbolized the very essence and soul of our great 
organization. ; 

Now, my friends, a few suggestions as to how this service 
should be rendered, and I am through. Promptness is of the very 
essence of its value. Delay is hurtful to the receiver to-day, and 
will be hurtful to the giver to-morrow. In the second place, credit 
information so far as the giver knows must be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. A fly in this ointment is fatal 
alike to the giver and the receiver. We made inquiry recently of 
a Memphis house on an Arkansas subject. The reply was, “Sold 
for years; highest credit $160; owes nothing; pays very slow.” 
That was the truth, but not the whole truth. They had ceased to 
solicit that account because no longer desirable. The party was in 
bad financial condition, and they should have told us so. In our 
own city an account of $1,400 was closed by notes payable $100 a 
month. The creditor then said to the bebtor, “Don’t ask us for 
credit. If you do we will have to refuse you. If you don’t we 
can continue to recommend you to others.” Now, my friends, that 
is not a fly in the ointment—it is worse than that, and such conduct 
as that is hurtful to any man or set of men that indulges in it. 
Counterfeit honor. is no longer current coin with us. The time was 
when truth telling was thought to be prejudicial to a man who 
would thrive in business, but that day has passed. In. 1896 many 
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of us believed in the double standard of bimetallism, but we have 
always stood, and must continue to stand, with adamantine firm- 
ness, for the single standard in the currency of trade information. 

Finally, my friends, leaving behind us the splendid successes 
of the past, let us, as St. Paul, go on to perfection. We must have 
a complete, nation-wide system of clearing credit information. It 
might be a long way to Tipperary, but it is coming because there 
is a compelling necessity for it, and because we have the brains and 
the money to do it with. Why can’t we celebrate our twenty-fifth 
anniversary in 1919 with this splendid achievement, this dream of 
the years, and thus usher in the golden age of credit granting? I 
thank you. (Great applause). 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—The Nominating Committee will meet im- 
mediately after the adjournment of this session in the secretary's 
room on the mezzanine floor, and for thirty or forty minutes the 
committee will receive your nominations. There will be two ses- 
sions to-morrow, but no nominations can be received by the com- 
mittee later than the second session to-morrow. The Committee on 
Resolutions will meet at 4 P. M. in the canyon above Ogden at the 
Hermitage. We cannot now designate any definite place, but you 
will seek out the chairman, Mr. Whitlock, and an arrangement wiil 
be made for you. By error, gentlemen, the dinner of the banking 
representatives was announced for this evening. That function 
will be held to-morrow evening in this hotel at 6 o’clock. I under- 
stand that the function is informal. That gathering may result in 
a movement for which I have earnestly desired, and for which a 
tentative constitution will be offered. This is of extreme import- 
ance to every one connected with the banking and brokerage busi- 
ness, and the arrangement has been made that the business of the 
meeting will be so despatched that it will not conflict with your 
desire to.attend the recital in the Tabernacle. Mr. Calhoun desires 
you to report to him very promptly your acknowledgment and 
your intention to be present. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Do any of the members desire to take 
advantage of the time which is offered for forum following Mr. 
McWhorter’s speech? If not, we will pass to the next regular 
order of business, the report of the Fire Insurance Committee, of 
which A. G. Foster of Seattle, is chairman. 


REPORT OF FIRE INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 

Gentlemen: With all the demands upon the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men that each year brings, and we all know 
that demands requiring the best talent we could bring into play 
have crowded one after another this year, the interest in the work of 
the Fire Insurance Committee has been unflagging, not that large 
results have been accomplished, but our members are becoming 
more intelligent in the various phases of our subject and men quali- 
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fied to be efficient leaders in the field of fire prevention have been 
discovered. 

Reports of successive years show a clearer and clearer realiza- 
tion of the fact that if there is to be progress in fire prevention 
it must come through an aroused interest at local points, the success 
attained here and there encouraging at other points attempts along 
lines that have produced results, and the policy of your committee 
has been wherever interest has been shown to lend all possible 
encouragement, seeing to it that the local fire insurance committee 
or leader who does conspicuously meritorious work is given every 
recognition and, if possible, a public expression of approval. 

We believe the members of our Association have come quite 
fully to realize the necessity of knowing that their customers are 
insured. Information on this point is more generally required than 
heretofore in the extensions of credit, and the mercantile agencies 
are laying emphasis in their reports upon the amount of fire protec- 
tion of traders and manufacturers upon whom they are reporting. 
They should be given every encouragement to continue so doing, 
and, as education and understanding in this subject progress, we, 
believe a concern’s attention, or lack of it, to protection against fire, 
and for that matter other misfortunes against which men commonly 
insure, should be reflected in the concern’s rating. 

The question of the quality of insurance purchased is more 
difficult. Strangely enough, it is still possible to float under high- 
sounding names and on forms giving every appearance of solidity, 
policies absolutely worthless when the time comes for indemnifying 
against fire loss. True, companies deliberately organized for such 
purpose are short lived, yet are capable in a few brief months of 
intense activity to do an immense amount of damage. Then, too, 
in some states heavy losses have been caused through loose state con- 
trol over inexperienced co-operative or interinsurance bodies. Some 
states offer as nearly perfect protection to its citizens as is possible 
against losses through the agencies described, and it is clearly our 
duty as guardians of sound credit conditions that we see to it that 
our respective states furnish as full protection as has been shown 
possible in the states which provide the strongest control. 

Apropos of this subject it is proper to cite the splendid work of 
the members of our Association in Texas, Indiana and Tennessee, 
who put up vigorous fights before their legislators for sound laws 
on the subject of interinsurance or reciprocal insurance. In Texas, 
for instance, there had been passed in 1913 a law under which an 
agent might secure a license from the Commissioner of Insurance 
and Banking to do business under a certain title merely upon pre- 
senting the form of policy he intended to use and his proposed busi- 
ness address, the applicant needing not to report his resources. The 
commissioner’s interpretation of the law was to the effect that he 
had no discretion in granting licenses, with the result that what 
amounted to legalized theft in the form of taking insurance pre- 
miums on contracts which could never be met in case of fire was 
established. This unbearable situation, thanks largely to the deter- 
mined efforts of the earnest credit men of Texas, has been corrected 
by the legislature of 1915. 

It was on the strength of the experience of the Texas members 
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that your fellow members in Indiana were able to act intelligently 
and forcefully in connection with reciprocal legislation proposed 
at the 1915 session of the Indiana legislature. Just in passing we 
get here an illustration of the value of a great interstate organiza- 


tion, the experience of a body in one state serving to suggest effective 
lines of effort in another. 





W. B. CLEVELAND 
Austin Clothing Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
Chairman Flood Prevention Committee ” . 


In Tennessee there had been an absence of law on the subject 
of interinsurance prior to 1915, but the session of this year enacted 
a law bearing upon the subject which your committee . believes 
will add to the protection of insurants using the interinsurance 
system in that state. 

While, as we intend to show later, we look upon legislation as 
the least important element in fire protection work, though in so 
speaking we do not desire to depreciate its importance, we wish to 
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refer to the progress in securing fire marshal legislation in Ten- 
nessee. In no state is the average legislative mind easily persuaded 
of the necessity of adding a fire prevention department to the numer- 
ous other departments of the state. This is readily appreciated by a 
review of legislative activities for fire marshal laws, but Ten- 
nessee has been one of that group of states where there has been 
more or less demoralization in fire insurance matters, due to high 
rates, for which the companies were, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, in no way responsible, for statistics indicate the unprofitable- 
ness of fire underwriting in that state. Strangely, it is in such situa- 
tions that fire protection and prevention propaganda usually find 
sterile soil, and for this reason success in securing fire marshal 
legislation in Tennessee should bring to the members in that state 
peculiar satisfaction, for they have indeed won a splendid victory. 
They put up under the able leadership of H. T. Hill, who was chair- 
man of the Tennessee State Credit Men’s Association Committee, as 
also chairman of the Fire Insurance Committee of the National 
Association, a consistent, well-fought campaign and we daresay 
that as chairman of the state committee he was able to bring into 
play every commercial center of the state which must have meant 
much in his success. 

Fire marshal legislation was ably fought for also in Oregon. 
That it was not secured in the session of 1915 has had no effect upon 
the spirit of the members of the Portland association, who have 
already renewed the educational campaign without which success is 
impossible and with which, no matter how well conducted, success 
is never assured. 

Before passing from the subject of legislation your committee 
desires to call to your attention the step taken by the National Tire 
Protection Association, that remarkably efficient force organized 
to point out methods of reducing the fire hazard, to enact into 
statutory law the principle of fixing upon the offender in case of 
a fire due to carelessness or neglect, the cost of extinguishing the 
fire as also the liability to a neighbor for compensatory damage in 
case a man by his negligence permits a fire to start gnd it spreads 
and damages the property of his neighbor. 

This effort recalls the resolution offered by E. L. McClure, of 
Kansas City, and passed at the Rochester convention, reading as 
follows: 

“WuereEAs, A large percentage of our annual fire 
waste is due to contributory negligence on the part of 
owners of property, and whereas, a large portion of this 
waste could doubtless be eliminated through corrective 
measures, be it 

“Resolved, That we recommend to the incoming fire 
insurance committee that they investigate as to whether the 
owner of property who brings fire loss upon a neighbor as a 
result of failing to correct an extra hazardous risk in his 
own property cannot be made financially responsible by 
legislative action to those suffering such a loss as a result 
of his negligence.” 

The enactment and enforcement of a law embodying such prin- 
ciples, it is felt by those closest to the problem, will go further than 
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any other law to correct fire waste, because, as successive reports 
presented to the Association have shown, a heavy proportion of our 
fire waste is due to sheer individual carelessness. 

A bill embodying the first-named principle was passed in Penn- 
sylvania this year. It is known as the Lauler Law, and is applicable 
to cities of the second class. It requires that persons, firms or 
corporations shall pay cost of extinguishing fires on their premises 
where it is shown that the fire was caused by criminal intent, wilful 
negligence or failure to comply with laws or ordinances for the 
prevention of fires, and the director of public safety is to deter- 
mine the expense by charging a rental for the fire apparatus, charg- 
ing for the cost of water used, time of the firemen, and wear and 
tear on fire apparatus, with 10 per cent. added. 

We believe this is a step in the right direction and that our 
legislators should be pressed to pass laws fixing upon the offender, 
in case of a fire due to carelessness or neglect, the cost of extin- 
guishing the fire as also liability for compensatory damage in case 
a man by his negligence permits a fire to start and it spreads to a 
neighbor’s property and does damage thereto. 

It will take time and patience to bring the average person and 
legislator up to the point of supporting such principles in legislation, 
but we feel that the effort is worth while, looking as it does directly 
to cutting down our great fire waste. 

During the year the committee through the National office was 
brought into a difficult situation which arose at Covington, Ky., 
where insurance companies and certain legislative and executive 
offices of the state came to the verge of a break upon the matter 
of state determination of fire insurance rates. The companies, 
because of what they felt to be the unreasonable attitude of state 
authorities, had announced their resolution to withdraw from 
further underwriting in this state. Inasmuch as the companies had 
not been making money on Kentucky business, the sufferers were 
clearly to be the business people of the state, hence, for the protec- 
tion of credits, the National office counselled great moderation in 
dealing with the issue. The matter came to a conclusion in an 
arrangement, masterly conceived and drawn up between the repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies and the state authorities, in 
which there were give and take on both sides, the break was averted 
and steps instituted through the appointment of a commission repre- 
senting the State Insurance Board, Committee of Business Men of 
Kentucky and a representative of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for the purpose of making an exhaustive study and of 
formulating and presenting to the next regular session of the legis- 
lature a model fire insurance code of such laws as should be equally 
just to the people of the state and the insurance companies. 

Your committee is in full harmony with the views expressed 
by last year’s committee that our work must be through organized 
effort at local centres, our local associations interesting themselves 
in every possible way in improving conditions in their immediate 
vicinity and watching with local pride the reduction of the fire 
record. Their activities should be in the direction of better building 
ordinances, better, ordinances and their enforcement relating to the 
storage of inflammables and explosives, studying the community’s 
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fire extinguishing equipment, that it be efficient as a reasonable 
budget for that purpose can provide, demanding that the fire de- 
partment be used not alone for extinguishment, but for inspection 
against unusual and unnecessary hazards and an educational as well 
as a service department, urging the annual or semi-annual clean-up 
of back yards, alleys, cellar and garret, and arousing an interest 
therein among all the people, getting a general acceptance of the 
fact that it is not true that we must have about so many fires 
anyhow, but that we can, to a large degree, eliminate the number 
and size of our fires. Many of the local associations have, at the 
suggestion of your committee, risen to the possibilities before 
them, have held meetings and conferences to which city and particu- 
larly fire department officials have come. Standing out most con- 
spicuously, perhaps, are Huntington, Sioux City, Philadelphia, 
and Portland, whose associations have done most commendable 
work in this direction during the year. 

All our associations should continue to be encouraged to prose- 
cute the local work to the limit of their abilities, for it is the kind 
that will make an impression on fire waste record. 

In passing, attention should be called to the co-operation the 
Knoxville association is giving those of their fellow citizens who 
believe the warning of the engineers of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters should be heeded, that the city water system 
must be remodeled if it is to be made adequate for fire protection. 

The committee has directed some attention to the so-called 
Bristol plan of adjusting the fire losses of debtors. The plan was 
fully set forth in the April “Bulletin.” It calls for the immediate 
assignment of the policies of a debtor, who has suffered fire loss, 
to a committee of creditors who are to take charge of the adjust- 
ment and act with the insurance companies in behalf of the debtor. 
It is pointed out that debtors have invariably complied wth the 
suggestion, recognizing that the creditors, because of their superior 
position and experience, are usually in better position to treat with 
the companies. The Wilkes-Barre association has adopted the 
Bristol plan with a slight modification that one specified person act 
as assignor in behalf of all interested parties instead of having for 
each case a new committee, the theory being that in this way ex- 
perience is better conserved and applied in successive cases. 

The National office continues to be used by the membership 
as a reservoir of information on insurance matters, both general 
and special, as related to specific companies. This service it is 
important to maintain. 

Insurance, as it relates to business nowadays, covers much 
more than insurance against fire. That a concern be protected by 
liability insurance may in some cases be just as important to the 
credit grantor as that it be protected by fire insurance, and this field 
should not be neglected. It seems, therefore, to your committee 
that the committee’s title “Fire Insurance Committee” should be 
broadened so that it will suggest the wider field in which service 
is being required, and it is urged that as soon as it be constitutionally 
possible, the name of the committee be changed to “Committee 
on Insurance and Fire Prevention.” “Insurance” -we would intend 
to have cover all kinds having a bearing on credits and “Fire 
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Prevention” would cover that special field to which already much 
attention has been given. 

The committee does not want to be presuming in expressing 
the hope that the election in May of our good president to the office 
of president of the National Fire Protection Association came 
partially as a recognition of the interest and, we believe, effectual 








FRANK S. FLAGG 
Morse & Rogers, New York, N. Y. 
Director 


assistance of the National Association of Credit Men in the special 
work which is being so ably prosecuted by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association for the elimination or reduction of fire hazards, 
and that he will permit his old association to have some credit in 
the high honor bestowed upon him. 

And now, in closing, your committee offers the following reso- 
lutions asking for your approval: 
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I 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men ex- 
presses sincere appreciation of the evident tendency of the mer- 
cantile agencies to embody in their reports information as to at- 
tention given by the subject of information to insurance, and 
earnestly suggest that the Mercantile Agency Committee of the 
Association be asked to lay before the agencies, for their considera- 
tion, the feasibility of reflecting in their ratings the attention or 
lack of attention given this subject. 


II 


Resolved, That this convention expresses the sincere thanks 
of the entire Association, to those members who worked so ear- 
nestly for fire marshal legislation during the past year, and urges 
the incoming committee on fire insurance to continue to inspire 
efforts for the authorization of fire marshals in every state and 
to seek unremittingly to have such officers well supported, and their 
departments made thoroughly efficient. 


III 


Resolved, That this Association lend its earnest co-operation in 
advancing that legislation proposed by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association which embodies the principles of fixing upon the 
offender, in case of a fire due to carelessness or neglect, the cost 
of extinguishing the fire, as also liability for compensatory dam- 
age in case by his negligence one permits a fire to start, and it 
spreads to neighboring property, causing damage thereto. 


IV 


Resolved, That the entire Association lend the weight of its 
influence to the enactment of legislation in every state, such that 
there may be a virtual guarantee that a company or association 
licensed and doing business under its laws, is reasonably worthy 
of confidence. 

V 


Resolved, That the resolution adopted at the Rochester con- 
vention callihg.for the appointment by all local associations of 
fire insurance committees be reaffirmed, it being the conviction of 
this Association that the credit men of the country should under- 
take systematically the study of conditions in their communities 
with reference to the fire hazards, should interest themselves in the 
improvement of building codes and regulations in their cities, 
and the establishment of such protective machinery as is provided 
by the salvage corps, study to bring about the highest possible 
efficiency in fire-fighting equipment, work for the elimination of 
the litter heap and those uncleanly conditions which increase fire 
hazard, and endeavor to educate members and business men gen- 
erally to the importance of providing themselves in plant and 
home with that which will extinguish incipient fires. 
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VI 


Resolved, That this convention approve the step taken by the 
Bristol Association .of Credit Men to assist debtors who have 
suffered fire loss in securing the adjustments to which they are 
legally and morally entitled, the view of the convention being that 
such efforts will lead to greater co-operation between debtor and 
creditor in protecting against fire, as well as preparing against fire 
by having policies drawn to fit the peculiarities of the risk. 


VII 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the name 
of the committee should by constitutional amendment be changed 
at the convention of 1916 in order that in its name, the committee’s 
activities shall be understood as applying to all forms of insurance 
bearing on the credit risk as well as to fire prevention, the sugges- 
tion being that the name read “Committee on Insurance and Fire 
Prevention.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


ArTHUR G. Foster, Seattle, Chairman. 

N. Haticren, Seattle. 

C. L. Cracin, Seattle. 

P. P. HAaNntey, New Orleans, Vice-Chairman. 
Sam Brum, New Orleans. 

W. M. Barnett, New Orleans. 

F. C. Gustetter, Hartford, Vice-Chairman 
G. A. Gay, Hartford. 

M. L. Hucues, Hartford. 

W. F. Day, Toledo, Vice-Chairman. 

O. B. SNEtL, Toledo. 

H. G. Quimsy, Toledo. 


Mr. Foster.—I move the adoption of the report and the 
resolutions accompanying it. (Seconded). 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The secretary will read the first resolution. 
(First resolution read by Secretary Tregoe). 

O. L. Woops, Seattle——I move that the resolutions from one 
to seven, inclusive, when adopted, be adopted as a whole. (Sec- 
onded. Motion put and carried). 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The question now before you is on the 
adoption of these resolutions as presented. (Motion put and 
carried). Is there any further debate, or are there further resolu- 
tions to be offered in connection with this report? 

W. C. Kennepy, Los Angeles.—I rise to ask Mr. Foster what 
other lines of insurance he wishes to include in the work of his 
committee. I might say that I am more or less interested in con- 
nection with our line of business in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, and sometimes we want to know about insurance from 
violence, strikes and such as that. Life insurance is being carried 
by many corporations on the lives of its useful directors and such. 
Is it proposed that all of these forms of insurance come within 
the province of the Insurance and Fire Prevention Committee? 
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A. G. Foster, Seattle—In response to the gentleman’s in- 
quiry, we did not undertake to define, and I don’t think we are 
at all settled as to what should be admitted, but we are thoroughly 
agreed that in limiting the insurance question simply to fire in- 
surance, we are shutting out many things which affect the credit 
man’s business, or the credit part of a man’s business—the insur- 
ance that relates to his business. Now, life insurance enters into 
it very largely, both as insuring in favor of the individual or in 
favor of the firm or corporation, and it is coming to pass that 
liability insurance in one form or another is desirable, for it some- 
times determines whether a man is able to weather some of the 
happenings that arise unexpectedly, such as bringing him to the 
point where liability attaches to him or his firm. It makes a great 
difference whether he is insured against such, or his insurance is 
in such shape that it can be realized on. It seems to us that this 
whole subject should be opened up under the committee to include 
anything which affects a man’s ability to pay his debts. Some 
committee, preferably the Fire Insurance Committee, with powers 
broad enough, should be appointed and empowered to take an inter- 
est in these directions with a view to broadening the efficiency of 
our work and making of it one more asset of value to the credit 
man. 


The following communication from Sam Blum, chairman of 
the Fire Insurance Committee of the New Orleans association, 
was then presented and ordered incorporated in the minutes: 


To the National Association of Credit Men, Salt Lake City, Utah: 

“The National Association of Credit Men at its annual conven- 
tions has had reports submitted by the fire insurance committees, 
and also from time to time had the brightest minds of experts on 
the subject, address them on the subject of fire insurance losses, 
advocating remedial measures to reduce our enormous fire insur- 
ance waste which touches the pockets of every man, woman and 
child in this country, and adds to the cost of everything we eat, 
drink and wear. If allowed to continue, this waste means the in- 
evitable impoverishment of the people of this country, yet nothing 
constructive has been accomplished to reduce this terrible fire insur- 
ance waste. 

“And as chairman of the Fire Insurance Committee of the 
New Orleans Credit Men’s Association, I have been a party in 
bringing about conditions in our city which has resulted materially 
in reducing the conflagration hazard and the reduction of rates 
of insurance, particularly in the business section. Yet, I feel that 
the country as a whole including our city and state, have not, as 
yet, brought about means to reduce fire insurance losses as they 
should. What is the remedy? That is the question which in my 
opinion is one of the greatest problems confronting the financial 
world. We cannot continue to waste millions of dollars yearly 
for it will in time reflect to the detriment of every one living in 
this country. We are too little prone to look this insurance question 
squarely in the face. We anticipate too much which does not ma- 
terialize, and when the day of reckoning comes, we throw our 
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hands up with horror for it has dawned upon us how wilfully we 
have neglected our duty. Now let us see from a broad view point 
some of the things we can do. 

“First—Every city through its department assigned to look 
after and create building codes and safety appliances, endeavor to 
put into practice the carrying out of same. I need not hesitate to 
tell you the laxity of the enforcements. 

“Second.—The so-called fire prevention bureaus continuously 
make their surveys, and are in a measure a clearing house for the 
establishment of rates for their respective insurance companies 
in their bureau. They endeavor to show how one can reduce his 
rate of insurance by the application of their suggestions, but as 
a rule, they do not strictly see to the enforcements for fear of 
legislation and other forces that might be brought about in putting 
them out of business. ' 

“Third.—The insurance companies clamor for better protec- 
tion against fire losses, but do not usually try to enlighten their 
policyholders as to how they can reduce their rates and prevent 
a fire loss. As an illustration, in speaking to one of our insurance 
agents about business one day, he pointed to a certain concrete build- 
ing which was part of our discussion; the firm erecting the building 
reducing premiums over $900 per year. ‘If this continues, he said, 
you can readily understand we will make very little in the insurance 
business.’ Make your own deduction. 

“Fourth—Want of co-operation and the strict enforcement 
of such laws to prevent fire waste make the trouble. Therefore, the 
United States Government should create a department to look into 
the matter of how this country can bring about conditions where- 
by this tremendous fire waste can be reduced ‘to a minimum. I say 
at this coming convention this should be one of the main issues 
to discuss, and I trust the. National Association of Credit Men will 
impress itself upon this subject forcibly to the common good and 
common safety.” 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—Does any other member desire to speak on 
that subject? If not, we will pass to the next order of business, 
the report of the Committee on Commercial Arbitration, of which 
committee Aaron Wolfson, of Indianapolis, is chairman. The chair 
understands that no member of that committee is present to present 
this report, and will ask Secretary Tregoe to present the report on 
behalf of the committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 

Gentlemen: Your Committee on Commercial Arbitration 
can report no practical accomplishments in reviewing their work 
of the year. Pressing necessities of other departments of the 
Association taxed the abilities of the National office, as a result 
of which the material necessity for the conduct of this committee 
was not received by the chairman until several months after the 
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committee was organized and prepared to undertake its respon- 
sibilities. 

Since the adoption of commercial arbitration as a definite 
department of the national work, but one step of a practical charac- 
ter has been accomplished—that of preparing, with the assistance 
and advice of counsellor on commercial laws, a uniform commer- 
cial arbitration statute. The legislative committees in the various 


AARON WOLFSON 
Kahn Tailoring Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chairman Committee on Commercial Arbitration 


states and of local associations have prepared and adopted pro- 
grams for legislative activities which embrace usually the measures 
recommended by the National Association bearing upon credit 
matters, and as it has been deemed wise for these committees to 
undertake in a single state not more than two or three measures at 
one legislative session, the uniform commercial arbitration statute 
has not yet found a place on our legislative programs. 
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The feeling has prevailed also that the commercial public has 
not been informed sufficiently upon the economies and advantages 
of commercial arbitration in the form suggested by our adopted 
statute. The organization and operation of commercial arbitration 
departments are more directly within the purview of local chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade, and it has been felt more appro- 
priate to have these bodies take the initiative, with the endorsement 
and backing of local associations of credit men. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has devoted 
consideration to this subject, but with what success and purpose 
your committee has not been informed. Your committee is not aware 
that any states whose legislatures convened this year have considered 
commercial arbitration in the form suggested by our statute, nor 
does your committee know of the existence of facilities for arbitrat- 
ing commercial differences where the ideas of our statute are in 
operation, except in New York City in the department of com- 
mercial arbitration operated by the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York State. Here is being performed pioneer work in this 
important branch of service, and the effectiveness and value of the 
department has already been amply demonstrated in economies 
afforded for solving amicably vexing commercial disputes. 

Charles L. Bernheimer, of New York City, is in a very large 
measure responsible for the organization of this department in the 
New York Chamber, and is thoroughly satisfied from a close obser- 
vation of its operations that the idea is economic and efficient. 
Because the plan, as worked out so satisfactorily in New York, has 
not developed faster and the commercial men of our nation are 
not grasping its economy and value with greater readiness, need not 
cause discouragement in the ranks of the National Association of 
Credit Men. Unquestionably such a department, where decisions 
may be given the effect of a decision of a court of law, can perform 
most excellent service by promptly adjudicating commercial disputes 
where questions of fact are at issue, and this is going to be better 
and better recognized as we progress toward methods of efficiency. 

Your committee, while unable, therefore, to report practical 
results, yet has reached a deep conviction that commercial arbitra- 
tion should be kept before the National Association of Credit Men 
through a committee on that subject, and when the pressure is not 
so great in other departments, as has been the case this year, it 
firmly believes future committees on commercial arbitration, aided 
and supported by the National office, should conduct compaigns of 
education that will prepare business men to make demands upon the 
state legislatures for enabling legislation on this subject. 

It gives your committee no satisfaction to present a report 
barren of practical results, even though preceding committees in this 
department have met similar difficulties in getting practical results. 
The sincere conclusion of your committee is that the National 
Association of Credit Men can perform a splendid service to the 
commercial public, if through its persistent efforts facilities for 
settling disputes by arbitration are established at principal trade 
centers and our adopted statute is passed, so that force and effect 
will be given to the edicts of arbitration tribunals. 

Your committee begs to tender the following resolutions: 


(5) 
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I 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled reaffirms its approval of the principles of com- 
mercial arbitration and recommends that the proper departments 
of the national work should continue to prepare the commercial mind 
in this direction and give aid to and co-operate with organizations 
having a similar purpose. 


II 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled registers its congratulation to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York upon the success of the com- 
mercial arbitration department organized and operated by that body, 
and that the secretary-treasurer convey tltis resolution to the 
officers of that chamber. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Aaron Wotrson, Indianapolis, Chairman. 

Joun V. CorFiEtp, Indianapolis. 

L. O. Hamitton, Indianapolis. 

Joun Durr, Omaha, Vice-Chairman. 

J. T. BRAMMANN, Omaha. 

F. L. SturpEvANT, Omaha. 

Jonn Taytor, Bridgeport, Vice-Chairman. 

C. E. Bitton, Bridgeport. 

C. M. Brapstreet, Bridgeport. 

R. D. Norwoop, Lexington, Vice-Chairman. 
Henry Power, Paris. 
H. K. McApams, Lexington. 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—I move, in behalf of the committee, the 
adoption of the report and the resolution. (Seconded.) 

PRESIDENT MEeEK.—The report of the Committee on Commer- 
cial Arbitration is before you, and a motion to adopt the report 
and resolution has been made. Is there any debate? (Motion 
put and carried.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—We have finished with our program for 
the morning, and have a little time to spare, and we will be 
glad to hear from any member who has a word to suggest in 
connection with our work. 

W. C. Kennepy, Los Angeles.—In the different conventions 
of this Association which I have attended, I have noticed that we 
are working toward a matter that has come home to California very 
forcibly during the last two years. We are becoming more and 
more a manufacturing state, and every manufacturing state is inter- 
ested in the problem of workmen’s compensation. Is it in order 
for me to make a few remarks on that subject, Mr. President? 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—If there is no objection on the part of 
the convention. 

Mr. Kennepy.—I have been told that the four principal causes 
of poverty are, first, sickness; second, lack of employment; third, 
accident, and fourth, drunkenness. A number of you are from 
states that are not among the larger manufacturing states of the 
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union, but those of you who have not workmen’s compensation 
‘aws are undoubtedly in line for legislation of that character. In 
the few words which I have to say to you I wish you would give 
your attention, so that you may profit by the examples, by the 
mistakes and by the experiences of the legislators, the manufac- 
turers and the people generally of the states who have already had 
some trouble in this direction. 

At the request of a number of manufacturers of Los Angeles, 
and along with other manufacturers, I attended the legislative 
session in Sacramento two years ago. We went there primed ta 
work against workmen’s compensation, compulsory workmen’s 
compensation, and we did so, but since the law has become effec- 
tive in California I think every one has turned about and become 
an advocate of workmen’s compensation. I would not willingly 
see the state go back to the old rule of employer’s liability, which 
was founded on absolutely wrong principles, and which leads to 
results that none of us want. While we are paying out some more 
money for workmen’s compensation, we are getting a great deal 
more than its value in return. It is a law that will help to do away 
with the hard feelings between employer and employe, and it 
undoubtedly has had a very marked effect on the matter of poverty 
around us. If I can give a foreword to those who are bound to 
follow, of the lines that have been set and the legislation that has 
been adopted in the principal manufacturing states, it is in effect, 
“prepare,” because it is coming to you. 

C. E. Bursrince, Dallas.—Along the lines of the remarks of 
Mr. Kennedy, I wish to state that our state has recently adopted 
this plan of insurance, and it has eliminated to a great extent the 
unscrupulous lawyers who have in the past caused to be paid ex- 
cessive damages by corporations. It works both ways, and helps us 
in each direction. To those states which have not yet adopted such a 
measure we want to say we heartily agree with our brother from 
California, that it is the wisest and sanest move that can be made. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The session is now adjourned. 


Third Day, Thursday, June 17, 1915 
MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Meek at 
9:30 A. M., and the invocation was pronounced by the Rev. 


Elmer I. Goshen, of the First Congregational Church of Salt 
Lake. 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—I have some telegrams to read. They 
are as follows: 
St. Louis, Mo., June 16, 1915. 


“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit 
Men, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Your telegram received and greatly appreciated. It warms 
the cockles of a man’s heart to know he is missed, and especially 
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so by his friends in the National Association of Credit Men. 
Greetings and best wishes for you all from a fellow who certainly 
would like to be there. 


W. B. Monroe.” 


St. Louis, Mo., June 17, 1915. 
“Chas. E. Meek, President, National Association of Credit Men, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Greetings to the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled. The interests of the commercial world are in 
your keeping. No one could guard them with more sacred care 
and fidelity. Regret my inability to attend and enjoy the conven- 
tion, also the hospitality of the Salt Lake association. 


J. H. Kentnor.” 


Norfolk, Va., June 16, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit 
Men, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Norfolk-Tidewater association at luncheon to-day desires 
to express to the National Association its sincere good wishes. 
We trust this will be the most successful convention yet held. At 
our annual meeting recently when announced that we had reached 
the two hundred membership mark the limit was raised to two 
hundred fifty for this year. 

Henry G. Barsee, President.” 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—We seem to have been favored gentle- 
men with some unusual telegraphic messages during this conven- 
tion, and I know you will be delighted when I read this next 
communication : 

“Cordial regards to the men who do so much for sane business 
legislation. Carter Glass.” (Great applause.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Mr. Farrell, the floor is yours, sir. 

Witt G. Farrett, Salt Lake City——The peculiar sanctity 
which attends the long visage, the pillow-cut whiskers, the hay- 
seed hair, and the umbrella-handle sanctity does not apply to this 
convention. I have watched with all the interest, keenness and in- 
tensity of my nature what you have done up to now, and I see 
that you’ are men who stand for good principles in business, and 
appreciate the fact that, having tried everything else in the world, 
the modern business man must now give a trial to honesty and 
truth; but I want to tell you gentlemen that you go farther. Yes- 
terday, on our trip up the canyon we lacked a little power to do 
the things which we expected to do—we had the equipment—we 
had the men and women, but we did not have the power to put 
it over. Now nobody regrets this more than we do, but when I 
saw that peculiar good fellowship which enabled every man and 
every woman to boost under those circumstances, I began to under- 
stand the spirit with which you are imbued. Even a woman who 
stood up from Ogden clear back to Salt Lake City on the platform 
with me said, “Well, we have had a good time”. I said “How 
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about standing up?” “Why,” she said, “this is the first oppor- 
tunity I have had to stand up since I came”. 

I caught this this morning in my rambles, and I hope you 
will catch it: Some one said that when the Creator had made all 
the good things of earth, that there remained some dirty work to 
do, so He made all of the beasts and reptiles and poisonous insects, 
and when He had finished He still had some scraps left over that 
were too bad to put into rattle snakes and other things, so He 
took these remaining elements of the hyena and the scorpion and 
the skunk and put them all together, covered the result with sus- 
picion, wrapped it with jealousy, marked it with,a yellow-streak, 
and called it a “knocker”. But the result was so fearful to contem- 
plate that God had to make something to counteract it, so He 
took a sunbeam, put it into the heart of a child—put into the heart 
of a child, the brain of a man, wrapped this in civic pride, covered 
it with perpetual love, and called it a “booster”—made it a lover of 
the fields and flowers and manly spirit, a believer in equality and 
justice, and ever since these two were created mortal man has had 
the privilege of choosing his associates. 

Seeing the expression and the demonstration of comradeship 
and good fellowship as shown by you men yesterday, I want to 
say that I am more than ever impressed with the fact that great 
big brains and great big American manhood is always clothed with 
good fellowship and simplicity. With such men as these, coming 
from all the four points of the compass in these United States of 
ours, to perform for humanity that which you have made it your 
business to do, I am reminded that there are those on the other side 
who say for instance “My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs 
and says ‘we are going to the dogs’.” His grandpa in his house of 
logs swore that things were going to the dogs. His dad, amid the 
Flemish bogs, vowed things were going to the dogs. The cave 
man, in his queer skin togs, swore things were goitig to the dogs, 
but this is what I have to say, the dogs have had an awfully long 
wait. The power of a man is always in exact proportidn to his 
ability to co-operate with other men, and when you men yesterday, 
because of the failure on the part of the power to carry us. with 
the speed that the American always wishes to be carried, and to 
return safely and quickly, as he always wishes, got right into the 
game, you made us feel as if life were worth living after all, and 
we thank you. 

Some of the ladies have gone up over the old Mormon trail this 
morning. They will return in time this afternoon so that all of 
us can take the 3.30 train sharp for the big mine about which I 
spoke to you yesterday. We are going to hire a little more power 
this morning and we are going to get back on time, because promptly 
this evening at 8 o'clock, at the east end of the Tabernacle, we are 
all t6'‘meet and go into the section reserved for us in that wonderful 
building, to hear the choir and the great organ, which was manu- 
factured without nails—not without hands, as our Dr. Goshen may 
have said to you. 

In that building, as you have all heard, they have wonderful 
acoustics. Now I say that and I don’t know what it means, and 
I don’t know whether you do or not, and I don’t care, but I do want 
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to say that in that building the sound that comes from impact of 
any kind, travels so silently and yet so effectively, that you can hear 
the impact of a pin. Not only that, but your secret thoughts will 
be communicated. Now, boys, don’t take your girls with you, be- 
cause, if you have any secrets, prepare to have them exposed right 
now. You will find in your programs the entertainment which 
we have outlined for you to-morrow, and we trust that it will meet 
with your approbation, and that the music you will hear this even- 
ing will attune your minds for that sphere for which you are all 
headed—maybe. 

In the afternoon of to-morrow we have a special train pre- 
pared to take us out fo Saltair. You know even in Utah there is a 
degree of freshness which has to be called down occasionally. As 
we were going up the canyon yesterday one of our local delegates, 
in order to impress you with what we do in this part of the coun- 
try, said “Gentlemen and ladies, you see that great big pile of rocks 
up there. See how wonderfully compact and evenly they are piled.” 
He says “We piled them up for you, thousands of feet high, just 
simply to show you what we could do,” and this man Pierce from 
Philadelphia spoke up and said “Say, you and God are some people, 
aren’t you?” 

Appreciating that the ozone of this atmosphere brings a de- 
gree of freshness to the inhabitants, as well as to the visitors, God 
Almighty, in His great big Providence, foresight and omniscience, 
planted out here a little remnant of water, which is mostly salt, 
and we go out there to relieve ourselves of our freshness, and we 
are going to take you out there, not that we wish to imply for a 
moment that there is any necessity for it whatever—that has not 
been shown—but we will take you out there and put you upon 
water into which you cannot sink; but remember that the con- 
stituents of that water are 22 to 25 per cent. salt, so don’t go diving, 
don’t go laughing too much, and say to the ladies on this one occa- 
sion that they must have a good time and at the same time keep 
their mouths shut. I don’t see any ladies here or I would run, but 
this is serious enough to say that if in the exuberance’ of their 
disposition to laugh and jabber and give us the good time which 
we always get from association with them, they take a little of 
that water into their throats they are liable to strangle. You can 
even strangle a woman in Utah. If by any accident or splash, or 
anything of that kind, you get some of that salty water in your 
eye, don’t immediately take your water-dipped hand and rub it in, 
but put your finger in your mouth and get some of the freshness 
of your tongue, lick the salt off, and then rub your eye. Now 
these things may not seem to be necessary to you, but they are 
We want you all to have a good time and come back refreshed 
from your bath tomorrow night. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—I think we are very fortunate in having 
Mr. Farrell come to these meetings, and spread these rays of sun- 
shine. They act as a tonic, and put us in good humor during all 
of our sessions. I want to call the attention of the delegates to a 
very unusual situation at the present time. We have been favored 
at all of our conventions by the attendance of a great many ladies; 
these ladies have come as visitors, but within the last year or two we 
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have been favored with ladies coming. here as regular delegates, 
ladies engaged in credit work. This year we have a delegation of 
four, Miss Miller, Mrs. Beery, Miss Vinick and Miss Brink. This 
is only a forerunner of what is to come, and I believe in the very 
near future it will be necessary for us to hold one convention up- 
stairs for the ladies, and one downstairs for the men. We are 
glad to have these ladies here, and we hope next year that the 
delegation will be still larger, and that the time will come when 
we shall have to have special sessions for the ladies engaged in 
credit work. 

We are particularly fortunate this morning—we are going to 
have a surprise—Congressman Mann, of Illinois, who has been the 
leader of the House of Representatives, both majority leader and 
leader of the minority, is in town, and through the invitation of our 
Chicago delegation, is going to favor us with an address.a little 
later in the morning. 

Our first order of business this morning is the report of the 
Business Literature Committee, of which J. B. Dwyer, of Buffalo, 
is chairman. Mr. Dwyer is not present, and the secretary will 
present the report and the resolutions. 


REPORT OF BUSINESS LITERATURE COMMITTEE. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 


Gentlemen: It would be impossible for this Association to 
lay too much stress upon the proper conduct of its business litera- 
ture department, for to the great fraction of the Association’s now 
vast membership, the literature is the Association. Its literature 
is alli they know about it. It is through the literature that they 
get inspiration, information, guidance, enthusiasm for better credit 
work, so far as they permit the Association to guide them in their 
work at all. In proportion as the Association’s literature is read 
and studied by the members, the Association is a help to its 
members, ~ 

That which we are attempting to do in the field of literature 
could scarcely be better expressed than we find it in the address 
of Mr. Prendergast at our last convention, when he said: 


“What of the work that has been done in behalf of 
business literature? We no longer have to depend upon 
the individual efforts of a few individuals, unrelated in 
their purposes, desiring to express through the medium of 
a book their views upon the subject of credit ; but through 
the work of this Association we have added to the litera- 
ture of business a collection or body of business literature 
that never before existed and which, for the purposes 
of business men, stands unsurpassed in any library in the 
world. This in itself is an accomplishment that would 
justify the existence of the organization if you had never 
done anything more.” 


By reason of the exertion of new world forces, which brought 
with them novel and difficult problems of the utmost importance 
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in the credit field, the year past opened up new demands on our 
Association, and these demands were focused upon the business 
literature department, which is the handmaiden, so to speak, of 
all departments, and must work intelligently and sympathetically 
with them all. 

Much thought has been given this year to improving the 
“Bulletin”, especially its appearance, that it might have a little more 


J. B. DWYER 
Ontario Biscuit Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chairman Business Literature Committee 


of the dignity of the magazine, and still not considerably increase 
the cost of production. To this end the type page was slightly 
narrowed to give a better margin, running heads were given the 
pages, and an attempt was made to departmentize by grouping in 
the first half of each issue the contributed articles of a general 
nature; the more strictly associational matters, such as new mem- 
bership, association notes, etc., in the latter half, with chats and 
editorials between the two. It is difficult to be strictly consistent 
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in this arrangement, but so far as it can be done, the arrangement 
makes it possible for regular “Buletin” readers to know precisely 
where to turn for different classes of matter. 

With the increase in number of local associations to 111, as 
to-day, the problem of giving each fair and proper representation 
in our monthly publication has steadily grown, even where stern 
pruning is applied, for there is a limit to the number of pages 
which the “Bulletin” should be given. Since January, every issue 
has appeared with eighty pages, an increase of sixteen pages, as 
against the old sixty-four pages. An eight-point type has replaced 
ten-point in several departments, in order to get more on a page. 
Even so, it is necessary to prune more than the committee would 
like, and more than the local associations—at least some of them— 
relish. The committee believes thoroughly in letting one associa- 
tion know what another is doing. It wants to feel that if a local 
administration reads the Association Notes, it will get ideas a-plenty 
for its own lines of activity, and it is to make the Notes useful in 
this particular that they are added. During the year 241,000 copies 
of the “Bulletin” were distributed. This figure showing an in- 
crease over the previous year of 12,700 and over the year 1912-13 
of 44,660 copies. 

While the demand for advertising space has not increased 
materially, it at least has not receded. The tone of the advertising 
has been maintained, so that there can be no possible criticism, and 
users of the “Bulletin” for advertising purposes have spoken highly 
of the results obtained. If it were possible for the office to give 
time to the sale of space, additional contracts could undoubtedly 
be placed. But the committee has felt that time could be devoted 
to more advantageous purposes and it were better to let the adver- 
tiser seek the “Bulletin” rather than the “Bulletin” seek the 
advertiser. 

The first-of-the-month letter issued from the National office has 
lost none of its popularity, and the increase of correspondence each 
month during the year just following its issue indicates that the 
letter is conscientiously read. The number of local associations 
which have contracted with the National office for the letter has 
increased, so that instead of issuing nearly 4,500 copies a month, 
as reported last year, the office is issuing 5,300, which imposes just 
that much increased labor on the National office each month. 

Supplementing the card regarding the importance. of prompt- 
ness in correspondence as a credit factor, which was issued just 
prior to the Rochester convention, a companion card was issued 
this year treating very briefly of the evil and unfairness of the 
abuse of discount terms. This was a most difficult subject to treat 
in card form, and while over 100,000 copies were printed and sold, 
it was felt better to postpone further issues awaiting revision. The 
card treating on the importance of promptness in correspondence 
has continued to give satisfaction, as indicated by sales since its 
appearance of nearly 1,500,000 copies. Their distribution is bound 
to bring a great number of careless creditors to their senses. 

The educational leaflet work of the Association has continued 
unabated during the year. The series of leaflets under the headin 
“Credit Topics Leaflets” now comprise six in number with the titles: 
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1, “The Strain Imposed by the Abuse of Sales Terms”; 2, “The 
Proper Calculation of Profits by the Retailer”; 3, “The Influence 
on Your Credit Standing of Promptness in Handiing Correspond- 
ence”; 4, “The Inventory the Compass of a Business”; 5, “Good 
Buying, What It Involves and What It Means to a Business” ; 6, 
“The Financial Statement, Why It Is Essential in the Relationship 
Between Creditor and Debtor.” 

The committee has also during the year added to the series of 
leaflets published for the purpose of emphasizing the different 
phases of our work, such as: 1, The leaflet upon co-operation and 
what the Association has been able to accomplish through co-opera- 
tive effort ; 2, The success of the Association in the legislative field, 
particularly with the passage of the bulk sales law; 3, What the 
Association has been able to accomplish in its attack upon the bad 
debt loss through the credit interchangeable bureau; 4, What the 
Association has done and what it can do as illustrated by the part 
it assumed in the emergency of 1914. 

A leaflet which the committee would suggest might be worked 
out during the coming year to direct and stimulate activity in our 
local associations—would catalogue those methods of work in vari- 
ous departments that have been found successful at various local 
association centers. The administrations of local associations, unless 
the leaders happen to be men of unusual talent in the direction of 
organization work, find themselves wondering and blundering, as 
some one has said, as they endeavor to assume the responsibilities 
of the task imposed upon them and for lack of a little guidance a 
year may easily go to waste and an association languish. The com- 
mittee believes that the brief cataloguing of methods found suc- 
cessful at various association centers would help greatly in overcom- 
ing this condition. In preparing such leaflet many alert minds 
in the Association can be called into play, and we believe the com- 
mittee will have little trouble in getting excellent suggestions. 

Your committee has found great satisfaction in the development 
of local association literature. Almost every live organization of 
reasonable size has realized the necessity of communicating with its 
members regularly by weekly or monthly letter. These letters or 
bulletins represent for the most part a high class of work, and we 
know that they are great factors in holding the interest of the mem- 
bers. Likewise publicity work through the newspapers has 
developed greatly during the year, a case in point deserving of 
especial notice being that of the Seattle association which has had 
published in the principal daily of its city particularly excellent 
accounts of meetings, and many of the leaflets of the Association 
have been published in full at the suggestion of the local leaders. 
This daily is now publishing serially “The Burning Subject”’ leaflets. 
In conclusion, your committee offers the following resolutions: 


I 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled recognizes with satisfaction the steady develop- 
ment of the organ of the Association, its national “Bulletin,” and 
gives its full approval to the mechanical changes and arrangement 
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of matter recommended in general at the Rochester convention, and 
determined upon specifically by the committee during the year. 


II 


Resolved, That the incoming committee be instructed to under- 
take the issue of a guide to local association activities, being in the 
form of a catalogue briefly outlining the methods of work in the 


various departments of the Association which have proved 
successful. 
III 


Resolved, That the convention approve the policy of the busi- 
ness literature committee to prepare for the wide distribution of 
leaflets intended to inspire, guide and instruct retailers and small 
business houses in those directions, which make for sound credit, 
and approve also of the card system of bringing home sharply to 


offenders against sound business practice, the danger of neglecting 
the ordinary rules of good business. 


IV 


Resolved, That the Association give its every encouragement 
to local associations to issue regular bulletins or letters to: their 
members, and urges that due attention be given to cultivating the 
local press with a view to getting proper publicity for all association 
activities, whether local, state, or national. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. B. Dwyer, Buffalo, Chairman. 

E. W. Van NEss, Buffalo. 

L. E. MunNsELL, Buffalo. 

D. A. LANpDREss, Chattanooga, Vice-Chairman. 
W. S. PatmeEr, Chattanooga. 

J. W. Rawtinecs, Chattanooga. 

B. E. Cautkins, Butte, Vice-Chairman. 
W. E. Durresne, Butte. 

CuarLes McDona Lp, Butte. 

E. C. Hore, Milwaukee, Vice-Chairman. 
H. J. SEet, Milwaukee. 

A. SEIDENSPINNER, Sheboygan. 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—On behalf of the committee, I beg to 
present the resolutions and move their adoption, with the accom- 
panying report. (Seconded.) 

E. F. SHerrey, Lynchburg.—I move that the resolutions, as 
read, be adopted as a whole. (Motion seconded, put and carried.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Under the heading of the report of the 
Business Literature Committee, is there any discussion, or have 
you any suggestions to offer? Does any member desire to be 
heard? 

Joun Durr, Omaha.—I rise to support the report and resolu- 
tions. It is related that a Scottish minister of the old school, 
whose duty was to care for the spiritual welfare of the people in 
the two small islands on the west coast of Scotland, known as the 
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Cumbraes, made it an invariable custom each Sunday. morning to 
conclude his fervent prayer with the words: 

“And God bless the Big Cumbrae and the Wee Cumbrae, and 
the adjacent Islands of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

I admire somewhat the intense, if local, patriotic sentiment 
of that worthy divine, and we could with profit emulate his example 
and take and hold an exalted view of this great Association, and 
its greater work. But the Association activities must be known to 
be appreciated by its members. Without knowledge there can be no 
enthusiasm, and there must be an awakening of interest to stimulate 
progress. 

And the “Bulletin”’—now clothed with the dignity and appear- 
ance of a magazine—has done and is doing a noble work in this 
direction. Ably edited, and containing carefully selected contribu- 
tions, worthy of perusal and study, of the keenest minds among 
credit men, the “Bulletin” should be read regularly and diligently 
by every member of this Association. 

Other efforts of the committee in various directions, to correct 
abuses and improve conditions, should be heartily commended and 
encouraged. Suggestions for activities to be undertaken by local 
associations would be helpful, and the successful effort of one 
frequently acts as a stimulus to others. Might I venture the opin- 
ion that credit matters, particularly of Jocal associations, have never 
received the publicity their importance demanded, and in this con- 
nection let me add incidentally that as a deterrent of fraud and 
dishonesty the wide publicity of the existence of a national prdg - 
cution fund is quite as important as the financial contributions to 
the fund itself. 

PRESIDENT MeEK.—There is no doubt but that your sugges- 
tions, Mr. Duff, will be of benefit to the incoming committee. 

R. A. Wricut, Seattle—We have followed the plan of getting 
some publicity, not so much among our members, but in order to 
acquaint the general public with some of the things that the 
National Association stands for, and in that connection we have 
enlisted the assistance and support of the daily newspapers. It is 
our recommendation that the acquaintance of the financial editors of 
the daily papers be cultivated, and that they be brought to the 
association meetings. 

It has been our good fortune in Seattle to get a great deal of 
publicity for association work through the daily papers. We have 
been able to’ get a good many topics from the National office, as 
well as articles affecting our local organization, published, and as 
an evidence of the interest on the part of one publication in the 
national work of our association, the financial editor of the Post- 
Intelligencer sent me, addressed in care of this convention, a hun- 
dred copies of the morning issue of that paper, containing not only 
a mention of the Seattle delegation, but several articles on National 
Association work. I have a hundred copies, and because of the 
limited number, it is my intention to distribute them to the delegates 
on the special train going to Seattle. If there are others in this 
convention who would like to see the paper, or who want to get 
information as to how we are able to get the support and co-opera- 
tion of its editors, we will be glad to give it to you. 
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PRESIDENT MeEEK.—There being nothing further under this 
order of business, we will suspend our program temporarily, in 
the absence of objection, and as I have already indicated, will 
haye a brief address from a very distinguished gentleman. I want 
to»;say this much, that some years ago, when secretary of your 
Association, it was necessary for me to spend considerable time in 
Washington working for legislation in which we were interested. 
The gentleman who is to address us probably does not remember 
me, I want to say how courteous and cordial he was and how he 
contributed materially to the successful outcome of the campaign 
which we then had under consideration. I now take pleasure in 
introducing to you Congressman James R. Mann, one of the leaders 
in congress, representing the state of Illinois. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES R. MANN. 


Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I count it a great honor even for a moment to look into the 
faces of such a good-looking body of people. I have been off on a 
trip with Mrs. Mann, for nearly two months, trying to learn some- 
thing in regard to the western portions of our country. We went 
as far as the Hawaiian Islands. Everywhere we have been, I 
have been impressed by the bigness of our country and the great- 
ness of our people. We really are wonderful in what we have 
accomplished, yet, we have only begun in the development of the 
resources of our land, and the development of our resources largely 
depends upon the way you men of affairs happen to look at it. 
We could not have much development without the aid of money, 
and we could have very little without the aid of credit. 

No one knows or can yet appreciate what will happen to the 
world as a result of the present war in Europe, with an immense 
indebtedness piling up, appalling in its magnitude, with the tre- 
mendous drain which will come upon the financial centers and 
the centers of credit after the war is over, both in taking care 
of the indebtedness which has been incurred, and in providing 
means for the rebuilding of the industries of those countries, as 
well as our own—it is beyond conception, the possibilities which 
may expand out of proper credit systems. 

The world depends, wherever industry thrives, wherever com- 
merce becomes of magnitude—the world depends upon the honor 
and the honesty of men and the credit which they can obtain, and 
there is no body of men in our land who can make, or who will do 
more towards making our people understand the value of honor 
and honesty and faithfulness in obtaining credit. You men, al- 
though you may not fully appreciate it, are the commanders-in- 
chief of the situation. You can make or break men, but you do 
it only because of what they do. You do not use your power 
without reason. You are not autocrats except when forced to be 
such by the people themselves who are affected. 

You will have, in my judgment, great responsibilities in the 
next few years. I am one of those who believe in our country. 
I believe that as a result of the war in Europe it is inevitable that 
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the United States will be the leading power in the world. While 
the other people are unfortunately engaged in a war, which we 
deplore—which we would end if we could—while they are engaged 
in tearing each other down, we will be engaged in building our- 
selves up and commanding the markets of the world, and through 
the power of trade and commerce in the world we will compel peace 


SAMUEL MAYER 
Isaac Faller’s Sons & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Director 


in the future. And in this great work you will have to study not 
only local credits, not only state credits, but you will have to study 
international credits. You will soon be forced to understand the 
methods of trade and commerce in South America, in Africa, in 
Asia, as well as Europe, and you will be compelled to know the 
credit, the value of the men, the value of the systems of trade in 
those countries. With the knowledge thus obtained you will be in 
a position to extend our credit and our power to the other nations 
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of the world, until we reach the topmost point in the march towards 
high trade and great commerce. 

I am very glad to add just a word to your deliberations, know- 
ing how careful you are, how enterprising you are, how you look 
into the future of men’s businesses, how you examine with care their 
personality and their occupations. You are to be of those with 
the aid of the financial centers, our great industrial corporations 
and our productive centers, to whom the country will give thanks 
that you have enabled us to spread out over the world both our 
trade and our civilization, in humanity’s desire for peaceful paths 
leading towards happiness and contentment throughout the world. 
I thank you. (Great applause.) 

E. F. SHerrey, Lynchburg—Though southern born and bred, 
and inheriting Democratic proclivities, nevertheless, I believe I 
can recognize a man when I see and hear one, and therefore, 
I move you that this convention, by a rising vote of thanks, tender 
to Congressman Mann our appreciation of his coming here before 
this convention, and for his uplifting and inspiring—even prophetic 
—words. 

(Motion seconded and declared unanimously carried by the 
president. ) 

PRESIDENT MeEK.—The next regular order of business is an 
address “How May Credit Men Satisfactorily Meet the Changing 
Conditions in Our Commercial Economy,” by P. E. Parrott of St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 


“HOW MAY CREDIT MEN SATISFACTORILY MEET THE 
CHANGING CONDITIONS IN OUR COMMERCIAL 
ECONOMY,” ADDRESS BY P. E. PARROTT, 

ST: JOSEPH, MO. 


What is expected of credit men in the changing conditions of 
our commercial enterprises? 

The first answer that suggests itself to this inquiry is: That 
credit men should observe and study the changes that are tak- 
ing place; correctly diagnose the causes or forces at work; and 
as nearly as possible predicate their results; for the wisdom and 
safety of his policies depend upon a correct analysis of the transi- 
tion taking place. This is no easy matter, for modern life is so 
complex that oftentimes the real forces at work are not discerned 
until their effects are well advanced. 

In order that we may approach this subject from the same 
point of view let us briefly consider some of the changes taking 
place. 


THE SHIFTING OF POPULATION. 


As might naturally be expected in the development of a new 
country, for many years the most noticeable increase of population 
was in the rural districts, and this may still be expected in the 
mountain and Pacific Coast states; but a study of the last census 
reports indicates that the increase in population is taking place 
in the larger towns and cities. 
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As compared with census of 1900, the 1910 census shows 
the following: 


Loss in Rural Gains in Towns Gain in Towns 
Population. 2,500 to 25,000. 25,000 or over 


a le aa 1.3 25.9 51.4 
aii i en ats 5.1 26.1 37.7 
thie 0.3 34.6 31.3 
Ni a ea 7.2 11.5 30.2 
ile 2 a2 26.9 24.0 
sa ain 7.3 31.6 . “FAA 
Nebraska ......... 9.6 25.1 6.1 
Minnesota ........ 7.7 31.2 42. 

Michigan ......... 2.0 19.3 39.4 
eee 4.2 20.6 16.8 


Twenty years ago when land was relatively cheap it was freely 
predicted that as it became more valuable the farms would be sub- 
divided and cultivated in smaller tracts, resulting in a greatly in- 
creased rural population; but instead of this we have seen a con- 
stantly decreasing population in settled rural districts and conse- 
quently a constant diminution of the number of ultimate consumers 
in the rural communities. 


Tue EFFECT OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 


In recent years the development of the automobile has pro- 
foundly effected industry, finance and transportation. No less 
profound, although unseen, has been its effect on the trade of the 
small town and the rural store. To-day, the county seat town, with 
larger stocks and better assortments, its social opportunities and 
its amusements, is as accessible to the farmer with an automobile 
as was the nearby country store to the farmer before the introduc- 
tion of the automobile. The magnitude of this dislocation of trade 
can be readily appreciated when we know that in the beginning of 
1915 there were 1,750,000 motor vehicles in use in this country. 
The rapid increase in production and the constantly decreasing price 
of the automobile gives ground for believing that the ultimate 
effect of his movement will be to tremendously alter local trade 
conditions and indirectly our general plan of distribution. 


/ THe Mart Orper BUSINESS. 


Another movement, equally if not more portentous, is the 
movement to eliminate the retailer in the form of the mail order 
business. Thirty years ago this was the small cloud, no larger 
than a man’s hand; to-day, it looms up in the commercial sky with 
a bulk of $300,000,000 a year. Yesterday this business was repre- 
sented by two establishments in Chicago; to-day it is spreading 
out with branch establishments in many of the principal com- 
mercial centers, more strongly established and better equipped than 
ever for an aggressive sales campaign. If in thirty years this 
business has grown so that it now takes from the retailers of the 
country, business aggregating $300,000,000 a year, what magnitude 
will it assume in the next ten years. 
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Tue TEN-CENT StorE BUSINESS. 


Another offspring of late years in the commercial world, but 
one which is showing remarkable development, is the ten-cent 
store business. The movement has largely monopolized articles 
of merchandise formerly retailed through the general store which, 
while of small relative value, carried more than an average margin 
of profit and in the aggregate materially contributed to the success 
of the general store, the loss of which is an important factor in 
the new problems confronting the general merchant. Two well- 
known companies engaged in this business did a volume of $86,- 
000,000 in the year 1914. 

In this connection it is important to note that both of these 
industries are conducted on a strictly cash basis which carries its 


own significance when discussing problems arising out of credit 
transactions. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Another recent event of prime and far-reaching importance 
was the opening of the Panama Canal. It was first acclaimed as 
the opening door to a large foreign commerce, but its first effect 
appears to be a problem of the first magnitude for the railroad 
companies, the Interstate Commerce Commission and all interior 
points of distribution. 

During the month of February ninety-two vessels carrying 
424,606 tons of freight passed through the canal of which 41 per 
cent. was coastwise traffic. In March the tonnage amounted to 
635,057, an increase of 50 per cent. over February. This one 
month’s business equaled 99 per cent. of the through freight hauled 
over the Panama Railroad during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914. 

This record becomes more important when we remember that 
from the day of its opening the large foreign freighters and lines 
of Europe and Japan have practically been withdrawn from the 
American trade. If war had not intervened and commerce had 
remained normal, it is safe to assume that the tonnage passing 
through the canal would have reached many fold its present pro- 
portion. 

But the signficance of this new devlopment lies not so much 
in the present volume of traffic as in the cost and time of trans- 
portation. 

Prior to the opening of the canal, the railroads had a practical 
monopoly of all transportation from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
but now they have an active competition for transcontinental freight. 
The railroad schedule—fast freight—New York to San Francisco 
is approximately fourteen days; the fastest steamship lines make 
the trip in eighteen days. 

Perhaps one of the most striking illustrations of the changes 
impending is found in the fact that Buffalo, Pittsburgh and as far 
west as Detroit and Toledo are now shipping goods to New York 
for re-shipment to San Francisco, via the Panama Canal. 

If in the short space of ten months, with the mercantile marine 
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of the world all disorganized by the war, these facts have already 
appeared, what shall the future bring forth? 

Let us consider a few pertinent inquiries. 

Will the railroads be able to meet successfully such competition, 
or will they be largely driven to abandon trans-continental traffic? 

If the latter, how will this effect their prosperity and the 
prosperity of the inland communities which have been built up 
under the present system? 

Will the distributing area of such inland communities be con- 
sequently restricted? 

Would the railroads have to exact a higher rate on their re- 
maining business, thus further reacting on the inland distributing 
points? 

Would this situation give such an advantage to Atlantic and 
Pacific coast distributing points that they can successfully overcome 
their competitors in the inland distributing centers? 

Or supposing the railroad companies are allowed to ‘aethicn 
their through rate to meet this competition, will they put into effect 
local or combination rates that will effect a parity between the now 
established points of distribution? 

These facts call for most careful and serious consideration. 
Personally, I feel that the conditions which we are witnessing in 
our land to-day are not the product of a tariff change, nor of the 
great European war, nor of attacks on large industries. Deeper 
than these and less perceptible have been great forces at work 
which have been producing a veritable convulsion in our commer- 
cial life; and if I read the signs of the times aright these forces 
will produce transitions in the immediate future more radical than 
these we are now witnessing, and the changes will bring with 
them a large toll of commercial fatalities. 

“Efficiency” is the key-word of this decade and in the remorse- 
less struggle for existence, the inefficient must succumb. The un- 
trained, inexperienced shiftless merchant, like the weakling in the 
processes of evolution, will be eliminated. 

Now in the midst of these forces, so pregnant with results to 
the commercial interests of the country, what will be expected of 
the credit man? 

First: Greater care in the selection of his risks, with a view 
to eliminating the unfit and the unsafe. This is to be accomplished 

A.—By insisting on more careful, complete and reliable infor- 
mation. In the struggle for business, salesnren have been too prone 
to submit a first order, without a statement and without references. 
Oftentimes the agency report and other information available is 
vague and indefinite and the credit man has found himself com- 
pelled to assume an undue risk, if he passes the order; or to invite 
a cancellation and loss of the business if he takes the necessary time 
and stops to investigate ; or to invite criticism from the sales depart- 
ment and the loss of possibly good future business if he hastily 
turns the order down. The salesman must be trained to get, and 
the customer to furnish, reasonable information in reference to his 
business and satisfactory references in regard to his habits of 
payment. 

B.—By closer co-operation with his fellow credit men to check 
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accounts; to observe and guard against over-expansion; to detect 
signs of impending danger and to guard against fraud. In the 
past, the facilities for doing this have been inadequate, but with 
the interchange bureaus now at our service, if all members will be 
frank and honest, there is no reason why this information should 
not be made practically perfect. Loss by failures is most often the 
result of ignorance of the debtor’s condition—ignorance by the 
creditor and usually ignorance by the debtor of his own condition. 
Knowledge is the keyboard of the hour—for if a credit man act- 
ually knows a debtor’s condition, he will seldom make a mistake. 

Second: More constructive work with his customers to help 
them meet the new condition. 

In a rapidly developing country like ours, and with a type of 
people so ambitious, there will be constant accessions to the mer- 
cantile ranks of men financially responsible, but by temperament 
and training unfitted for their new callings. They do not under- 
stand the science of buying, the art of selling, the importance of 
keeping accurate books, or of adequate insurance. Many a business 
man has been saved from destruction and many a man from ruin, 
by wise counsel; and who is better fitted than the credit man to 
point out the way of safety to the one wandering in the bypaths 
of poor business methods. Happy is the credit man who can 
build up a reputation for constructive work—for saving and build- 
ing up those who would otherwise be overwhelmed in the conflict 
of business. 

Third: The cultivation of a higher code of business practice 
and of business ethics. 

Am I not safe in saying that we have no greater and no more 
urgent task than this? The unbusinesslike practice of allowing 
bills to run after maturity the exaction of unjust claims and allow- 
ances, the rejection of goods shipped on bonafide orders; the de- 
duction of discounts after the discount period has expired; are not 
these abuses the bane of every credit department? And why? Be- 
cause there has grown up in our land too light a regard for the bind- 
ing obligation of a contract. An importunate desire for imme- 
diate gain has usurped the place of honor. We need to assert that 
the placing of a bonafide order confers a property right that cannot 
be rescinded except at the option of the vendor; that after a ship- 
ment has been received and accepted, the shipper is justly entitled to 
payment in full, according to the contract without unjust deduction ; 
that time is of the essence of the contract ; therefore, the bill should 
be paid promptly at maturity; and that the taking of a discount, 
except within the discount period, reflects upon the honor of the 
man or firm deducting it. Too long have we acquiesced in these 
evils. Perhaps we are in part responsible for their existence. It 
now devolves upon us to put them without the pale, as unbusiness- 
like, unethical and unwarranted in practice or in morals. (Great 
applause. ) 

PrEsIDENT MEEK.—Our program provides for an open forum 
on the address which has just been delivered. Does any one desire 
to be heard? 

SAMUEL WEITz, Salt Lake City.——I move that Mr. Parrott’s 
paper just read be printed. (Seconded.) 
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PRESIDENT MEEK.—Would you include in your motion that 
it be referred to the Business Literature Committee? 
SAMUEL WEItTz.—Yes, I have no objection. 

(Motion put and carried.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK-—Does any other delegate desire to be heard 
on this subject? If not, we shall pass to the next order of business 
on the program, the report of the Bankruptcy Law Committee, by 
W. M. Kennard, chairman, of New York. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 


Gentlemen: Your Committee on the National Bankruptcy 
Law in considering the subject which properly fell to its province, 
wishes to affirm its opinion with emphasis that no law placed upon 
the statute books by the federal or state government bears so di- 
rectly upon the work of the credit department as does the National 
Bankruptcy Law. The close confinement and concentration ex- 
acted by the duties of the credit desk sometimes tend to destroy 
the perspective with which credit men view incidents and principles 
which enter into the adjustment of delinquent and insolvent credits. 
But the complexities of the law in its relation to our domestic 
commerce, which has developed so wonderfully of recent years, 
require that conclusions be reached only after weighing all factors 
critically, and that no criticisms be indulged that would unfavora- 
bly affect the credit fabric. 

The present bankruptcy law has existed longer than any of 
its predecessors, and naturally so, as its enactment was almost coin- 
cident with the organization of the National Association of Credit 
Men, which has unflinchingly and consistently affirmed and defended 
its value and necessity. : 

Your committee feels with deep sincerity that any regulation 
so directly affecting the credit relation and the commercial fabric 
of our nation as this great statute should be studied impartially. 
Before proceeding with such considerations, however, your com- 
mittee wishes first to record its recognition and appreciation of the 
careful and well-directed work done by the previous committees in 
this department and to reaffirm the conclusion they reached after 
thorough Study, that, for much of the poor results attained in 
bankruptcy administration, creditors themselves are largely respon- 
sible. The system encouraged and developed by credit depart- 
ments, of using the services of agencies for the adjustment of 
delinquent and insolvent accounts, largely upon the presumption 
that such a system relieves the credit department of detail and 
technical work, has served to encourage the inattention of creditors 
when their intervention and interest would have afforded material 
aid to referees and prevented collusions and fee allowances that can 
in no way be defended. 

The bankruptcy law differs from state insolvency systems 
largely in this one feature—in giving creditors a share of the respon- 
sibility in administering estates in bankruptcy—and, perhaps, no 
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statutory provision in connection with the regulation of or adjust- 
ment of insolvent estates is of greater significance or usefulness 
than the right of the creditor to examine a bankrupt in meeting and 
to be allowed to participate in other features of the bankruptcy 
administration. The indifference of creditors to these privileges, the 
comparative infrequency with which they are invoked, and the 


W. M. KENNARD 
Graupner, Love & Lamprecht, New York, N. Y. 
Chairman Bankruptcy Law Committee 


unfortunate custom of using the services of agencies to represent 
them in bankruptcy cases, has encouraged laxities and evils which 
the creditors have it in their power to overcome. It is not the 
intention of your committee to pursue this line of argument further, 
since the facts and consequences have been presented so clearly and 
convincingly in the reports of previous committees. Credit grantors 
surely by this time must recognize that indifference to privileges 
and opportunities in the administration of bankruptcy cases is 
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expensive, and that no law is stronger or better than the spirit with 
which its provisions are availed of and applied. 

Your committee desires in this report to touch more directly 
upon criticisms of the law that have been discovered or brought to 
their attention in the brief period of their activities and to express 
the convictions reached after impartial observation and from a keen 
desire to act, not in an individual but in a representative capacity. 
The committee approached this task with a clear apprehension of its 
importance to the credit system, and the first conclusion reached 
deserves careful notation by every credit department; that is, that 
while the aggregate of annual bad-debt loss has increased since 
1898, yet the proportion of such loss to total credit transactions 
has decreased, and this condition prevails even though 1914 was 
a year of strain and liquidation. What is the corollary to this? 
That while the average distribution to creditors from the estates 
administered and closed in bankruptcy is small, yet a smaller num- 
ber of insolvencies occur proportionately, for the bankruptcy law, 
tends to restrain impatient creditors who, near the scene of action, 
or by extraordinary circumstances, would be tempted otherwise to 
obtain a recovery of their debts without regard either to the rights 
or position of other creditors. But for this restraining influence of 
the law, conserving and compelling as it does equality between 
creditors, we should have had, in the judgment of your committee, 
disastrous bad-debt waste in 1908 and 1914. 

Your committee in reaching this conclusion has addressed itself 
with all possible care and accuracy to an analysis of the conditions 
prevailing in the decade before the enactment of the bankruptcy 
law and made comparison with an analysis of conditions prevailing 
since the enactment of the law. In some of the states there were 
very excellent insolvency systems. In many other states, on the 
other hand, priorities and preferences were permitted of great dis- 
advantage to general creditors. Assignments and insolvencies in 
the first period were precipitated usually before the estate was in a 
state of depletion, while there was still something that the diligent 
or preferred creditor might obtain for the satisfaction of his debt, 
but the obtaining of such preference or satisfaction meant that there 
was not much of anything for those not preferred. 

In the second period; that is, the period covered by the opera- 
tion of the National Bankruptcy Law, estates reach oftentimes a 
point of, depletion before they are petitioned into involuntary or 
voluntary bankruptcy. Distributions to creditors in such cases 
naturally average a small proportion of their claims. While fraud 
may account for such results in some bankruptcy cases, yet deliber- 
ate and intentional fraud will not, in the judgment of your com- 
mittee explain a larger proportion of the bad-debt loss to-day than it 
was responsible for in the period antecedent to the enactment of the 
Bankruptcy Law, and the fact remains that the proportion of bad- 
debt loss to total credit transactions is smaller to-day than in the 
early 90s, though the driving forces for the panic of 1907 and 
the strain of 1914 were of a more serious nature than those which 
induced the disastrous panic of 1893, which year gave the largest 
proportionate bad-debt loss of any year in the past three decades. 
These to your committee are very significant conclusions and 
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would confirm this—that the bankruptcy law has been a beneficient 
aid to our credit transactions on the practical side, to say nothing 
of the ethical effect of a uniform code of bankruptcy practice based 
upon principles of equality and justice. How much more beneficial 
the law might have been had credit grantors exercised diligence as 
they should with respect to their rights and responsibilities under 
the law, your committee leaves for each to estimate. 

In the further expansion of our domestic commerce it is the 
strong conviction of your committee that the maintenance of 
equality between creditors, no matter how great a distance may 
separate them from their debtors, is of paramount importance, and 
this vital requirement in commercial credit granting rests on the 
permanence of the National Bankruptcy Law. Your committee, 
therefore, urges upon the National Association of Credit Men a 
renewal of its consistent adherence to an attitude very frequently 
expressed by resolutions adopted at conventions of the Association, 
of a firm belief in, support and defense of the law. 

Much has been said and conveyed to your committee upon the 
further amending of the law, and though your committee is 
inflexible in its belief that the commercial necessities of the nation, 
as represented in the credit system, demand and require a law of 
uniform application and equal protection, yet it is not unmindful of 
the conviction held by some of our conservative thinkers, that 
experiences under the law since 1910 suggest that further amend- 
ments might be made to improve and strengthen it. Since the law 
was enacted in 1898 important amendments were suggested and 
obtained largely by the National Association of Credit Men in 1903 
and 1910, and it is not unreasonable to consider that the time has 
now come when the statute might be amended further. 

Your committee would not dare within the proper limits of this 
report, to present and criticise, favorably or unfavorably, each sug- 
gestion discovered or presented to it upon the further amending 
of the law. Much has been advanced, however, that inclines your 
committee to favor bringing about, if possible, by reasonable amend- 
ments, added protection and improvements in three general features. 

INCREASED DIFFICULTIES TO DISCHARGE, for 
instance : 

By requiring that the bankrupt prove he was not in fault when 
and in case his estate fail to pay a specified proportion of unsecured 
indebtedness ; that the bankrupt come into court with clean hands; 
that compositions smaller in amount than a fair proportion of the 
unsecured indebtedness of the bankrupt shall not, without the ap- 
proval of the bankruptcy court, be forced upon all unsecured 
creditors. 

DECREASED COST AND INCREASED EXPEDITION 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF BANKRUPTCY CASES, 
such as 

Granting statutory fees to petitioning attorneys or sterwips of 
receiver and trustee. 

Consolidating the offices of receiver and trustee, so that the 
estate may be made to bear the expense of but one administration. 

CHANGES IN THE PENAL SECTIONS OF THE LAW 
THAT WILL AFFORD COMPLAINANTS AND PROSECUT- 
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ING ATTORNEYS BETTER FACILITIES FOR THE PROSE- 
CUTION OF COMMERCIAL FRAUD. 

While expressing no conviction upon the reasonableness, prac- 
ticability and need of amending the law in conformity with specific 
suggestions, yet your committee believes that the improvements so 
generally indicated aré deserving the serious and diligent con- 
sideration of the Association, and that the incoming’ Committee on, 
the National Bankruptcy Law should be given proper powers, so 
that sound views from expert administrators of the law, local com- 
mittees on the law, and credit departments, may be obtained, and, 
if the sentiment should be found to prevail that a further amending 
of the law along the generally stated lines is favored and con- 
sidered of value to the credit relation, the committee then be em- 
powered and granted proper facilities to prepare definite amend- 
ments and to seek their adoption by the next Congress. 

Your committee takes pleasure in stating that in considering 
this subject, it was greatly aided in reaching its conclusions through 
a conference in Chicago called by the president of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, who, together with two associates 
and counsel, met three representatives of the National Association 
of Credit Men. The ideas evolved at this conference in Chicago 
were further considered in a conference called by your chairman in 
New York City, which conference was honored by the presence of 
three judges of the Bankruptcy Court for the Southern District 
of New York, representatives of the United States District Attor- 
ney’s office, referees in bankruptcy, expert attorneys and practical 
credit men. 

Your committee would find it difficult to convey a proper im- 
pression of the fine spirit displayed by all who contributed to the 
conference, making it a marked event in the minds of all who were 
permitted to attend. The suggestions presented and the conclu- 
sions reached at that conference form the basis largely of the 
recommendations offered by your committee, that a sincere and 
diligent study of the credit field should be made by the incoming 
Bankruptcy Law Committee, with mind open to the thought that 
the time has perhaps arrived for the further amending of the law 
along important but limited lines. 

The bankruptcy law is so delicate in construction and opera- 
tion and the economy of our Nation is of such diverging tendencies 
that it is with a clear recognition of the risks involved in the effort, 
that your committee tenders its recommendations in the following 
resolutions : 


I 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in 
convention assembled reaffirms its belief in the National Bankruptcy 
Law and its sincere conviction that our domestic commerce can- 
not advance and increase along sound and safe credit lines, but for a 
law granting equality of protection and opportunity to creditors. 


II 


Resolved, That the time appears imminent when the National 
Association of Credit Men, through its properly constituted Com- 
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mittee on the National Bankruptcy Law, should consider the need 
and possibility of further amending the law, in features tending to 
economy and expedition in administration, to the discouraging of 
slothfulness in debtors and to the increasing of: facilities for prose- 
cution under the penal sections of the law. 


III 


Resolved, That the incoming Committee on the National Bank- 
ruptcy Law be instructed promptly and diligently to pursue lines of 
inquiry to ascertain prevailing impressions as to the further amend- 
ing of the law in important features by seeking the assistance and 
views of expert administrators of the law, local committees on the 
bankruptcy law and credit departments, in the hope that wise con- 
clusions may be reached; to retain necessary legal advice for the 
framing of amendments, should such action be decided upon, and 
to secure such other assistance as may be needed in securing the 
adoption thereof by the next Congress. 


IV 


Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled, that the expenses incident to carrying out the 
provisions of the preceding resolutions relating to amending the 
bankruptcy act be allowed from the surplus of the Association by 
the board of directors of the National Association, and that no final 
action be taken either in the framing of amendments or in offering 
them to the next Congress except upon the consent and approval of 
the board of directors of the National Association of Credit Men. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Ws. M. KENNarD, New York, Chairman. 
R. J. Watt, New York. 

WILiarp Hager, New York. 

W. F. H. Koetscu, New York. 

R. A. Porter, Birmingham, Vice-Chairman. 
A. R. ForsyTHE, Birmingham. 

T. M. Nessitt, Birmingham. 

GLADSTONE WarbDLow, Fort Worth, Vice-Chairman. 
VERNOR HALL, Dallas. 

SEyMouR Myers, Dallas. 

NorMAN Fetter, St. Paul, Vice-Chairman. 
G. W. Estranp, St. Paul. 

H. K. Huntoon, St. Paul. 


Mr. Kennarp.—I move the adoption of the resolutions and 
the report. (Seconded.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The report of the Committee on Bank- 
ruptcy Law is before you for consideration, and the resolutions 
as read by the chairman have been moved for adoption. The 
motion has been seconded. Do you desire to proceed to consider 
these resolutions separately, or as a whole?- 

F. R. Hamsurcer, Detroit—I believe that we can all of us 
endorse the report of the Bankruptcy Law Committee, and approve 
the resolutions which accompany this report. There never has 
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been any question concerning the loyalty of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men to the bankruptcy law, nor has there been 
any question as to the loyalty of the credit men themselves. I 
believe that if they had the choice of the repeal of the law in its 
present form, or its retention, even if amendments could not be se- 
cured, our Association and credit men generally would be in favor 
of the retention of the law. 

You will pardon me if I say that I have given considerable 
thought and study to this question, but I am absolutely convinced 
that in order to retain the law, and in order that we shall always 
have a national bankruptcy law, it is absolutely necessary that the 
law be amended. The committee has evidently been convinced of 
this necessity and has recommended that the law be amended. I 
have taken the liberty of preparing some further suggestions for 
the amendment of the law. 

I believe that the loyal credit man is the man who recognizes 
the defects of the law and its administration, but it avails nothing 
for us simply to say that we are in favor of the law if we can see 
failure in its administration, and I hope that this convention will 
adopt the committee’s resolutions which simply provide that the in- 
coming Bankruptcy Committee consider the advisability of further 
amending the law in line with this resolution. You will all remember 
that the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which recently 
held a convention in San Francisco, practically went on record as 
in favor of repealing the law unless it was amended, and I do not 
believe that this Association can afford to ignore the attitude of 
such an organization. Therefore, in my judgment, the amendment 
of the law is absolutely necessary in order to save it. My first 
resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, That in addition to the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Bankruptcy Law Committee, 
the following suggested amendments to the bankruptcy 
law be given careful consideration by the incoming com- 
mittee, and if after such consideration the amendments 
here submitted (with such modifications and changes as 
may seem necessary) in their judgment are wise and ef- 
fective in accomplishing the result sought for, they be 
given regular and legal form and submitted to the next 
congress as amendments to the National Bankruptcy Act 
and their adoption urged, as provided in resolution four 
of the committee’s report. 


First. A composition offer of less than 33 1-3 per 
cent. shall not be effective as against creditors unless at 
least 75 per cent. of the creditors in number and amount 
sign their acceptance. 


Second. A discharge in bankruptcy shall not be 
granted to a bankrupt unless the estate has paid at least 
33 1-3 per cent..to unsecured creditors, provided, how- 
ever, that a discharge may be granted in any case, if 75 
per cent. of the creditors in number and amount shall 
agree in writing to such discharge. 
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Third. All applications for a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy shall be required to be filed within six months from 
the date of adjudication. 


Fourth. The referee in bankruptcy shall receive a 
stated salary to be paid by the government. 


Fifth. There shall be created a permanent trustee 
or a board of trustees, who shall immediately take charge 
of all bankruptcy estates, this officer or these officers to 
be appointed by the United States district judge. 


Sixth. The employment of an attorney or attorneys 
by the trustee shall not be authorized except, either by a 
proper showing of the necessity thereof, to the referee 
in bankruptcy, or by the consent of 50 per cent. in num- 
ber and amount of the creditors represented at any regu- 
lar meeting of creditors called for the purpose. 


I move that this resolution be made a part of the commit- 
tee’s report. 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—Are these in addition to the resolutions 
already offered? 

Mr. HAMBuRGER.—They are. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The question now before the house is the 
adoption of the committee resolutions. Is there any debate on 
these resolutions? (Motion to adopt resolutions seconded, put and 
carried.) 

We will now consider the resolution offered by Mr. Ham- 
burger, and the secretary will read the same. Has the resolution 
been seconded? (Seconded.) (Resolution by Mr. Hamburged 
read by Secretary Tregoe.) 

W. C. Kennepy, Los Angeles.—The resolution presented here 
is so important, so complex and so extensive, that I move that it 
be referred to the Resolutions Committee for its recommendation. 

Mr. Hampurcer.—Might I explain in this connection that 
the resolution provides that it be referred for consideration to the 
incoming Bankruptcy Law Committee. We can do nothing with 
it here—we cannot amend the bankruptcy law, but it is simply a 
recommendation that the Bankruptcy Law Committee consider 
the suggestions set out in the resolution and, if in its judgment, 
there is no wisdom in them, it, will exclude them, as it did my 
resolution at the Cincinnati convention. . 

PRESIDENT MeEK.—As I understand Mr. Hamburger, he has 
simply prepared in concrete form certain matters to be sent by 
resolution to the incoming committee for its consideration. 

Mr. HamBurcer.—That is correct. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Is there any further debate on the reso- 
lution now before you? 

A. G. Foster, Seattle—I wish to know whether Mr. Ham- 
burger’s resolution refers to 75 per cent. of the number of creditors, 
or 75 per cent. of the indebtedness. 

Mr. HamBurGER.—Both number and amount. 

(Resolution put and carried.) 
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VeERNOR HALL, Dallas.—One of the frequent causes of com- 
plaint with reference to the bankruptcy law is the fearful shrink- 
age in liquidation. This is brought about largely through the great 
depreciation in the amounts realized from the sale of accounts re- 
ceivable—brought about largely by the fact that the accounts re- 
ceivable are put up in bulk and auctioned off to the highest bidder, 
bringing generally from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. of the face of 


GEORGE C. MORTON 
Carpenter-Morton Co., Boston, Mass. 
Director 


the account, because the purchaser hds no way of knowing what 
the account represents and therefore buys in the dark. 

Recently a referee in bankruptcy in my state has suggested 
a novel idea, which I think this convention should encourage. He 
sends to each individual debtor a notice of the indebtedness and 
of the fact that the assets will be sold at public auction at a certain 
place where the bankrupt firm does business. He tells the bank- 
rupt that he is permitted to be present and buy his own account 
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or note back, if he wishes to avoid the humiliation of having his 
account sold at public auction, and that he can scratch his name 
off the list by paying the account to the trustee. Under such ar- 
rangement, this referee has in a great many cases realized 60 per 
cent. of the amount of the accounts of the bankrupt concern. So 
I feel as if this convention ought to endorse any scheme which 
proposes to bring more out of a bankrupt estate; and with that 
end in view, I have prepared the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit 
Men in convention assembled notes with gratitude the effort 
on the part of a number of referees in bankruptcy to real- 
ize more out of the assets in bankrupt estates, especially 
accounts and bills receivable, and be it further 


Resolved, That we approve of the practice initiated 
by some referees in bankruptcy, when it is practicable, of 
selling accounts and bills receivable singly rather than in 
bulk, as calculated to increase the amounts to be realized 
from these assets, and thus increase the dividends in bank- 
ruptcy estates. 


I move the adoption of the resolution. (Seconded). 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The secretary will read the resolution. 
(Resolution read by Secretary Tregoe). You have heard the 
resolution as read. Its adoption has been moved and seconded. 
Is there any debate? (Motion put and carried). Is there any 


further debate on this general subject? 

A. C. Exxts, Pittsburgh.—One thing to be taken into consider- 
ation here that I think would be very valuable to you, and would 
bring about greater dividends, is this, that you take a greater in- 
terest in bankruptcy admfnistration. You are open to great criti- 
cism in this particular. You leave it to some one else, and you 
get left every time. Your adjustment bureaus throughout the coun- 
try are created to look after your interests, and those of you who 
use them get good results, and those of you who do not get poor 
results. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The bankruptcy question must be rather 
unpopular in Salt Lake City, as they have sent around a band to 
drown us out. 

F. A. Pattison, Denver.—We are perfectly familiar with the 
old saw that too many cooks spoil the broth. While that may be 
true, I think that you will agree with me also that too few cooks 
might spoil the broth. If there is any law on the statute books 
that is above all others a credit man’s law, it is the national bank- 
ruptcy law. It was put there to help us in our work. It has been 
amended at our suggestion, and if it is to be a success, it will be 
because we make it so. It seems to me when a case gets into the 
bankruptcy court, we allow it to take its course, and leave it with 
the receiver and his attorney, and the trustee and his attorney, 
to take out of the case what they want. Then we get the balance. 
If we are to improve on the administration of the law we must take 
advantage of the rights that are. given us, and at the proper time 
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control the case as best we may. I have a resolution bearing on 
this subject, which I would now like to-offer: 


Wuereas, We believe the provision of the bank- 
ruptcy law requiring notice to creditors of all important 
proceedings is one of the most valuable provisions therein ; 
and 


Wuenreas, We believe the benefits of this provision 
are lost whenever creditors fail to attend in response to 
notice ; and 


Wuereas, We believe that officials and attorneys by 
the presence of creditors will be encouraged and stimulated, 
and that this will result in estates being administered 
more economically and expeditiously ; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men 
in convention assembled, that members of this Association, 
whenever they are creditors of an estate, should take a 
keen interest in the administration thereof, and should, 
in so far as it is possible, attend all official meetings of the 
creditors of the estate. 


I move the adoption of the resolution. (Seconded.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The secretary will read the resolution. 
(Resolution read by Secretary Tregoe). You have heard the 
resolution as offered by Mr. Pattison. It has been moved and 
seconded for adoption. Is there any debate? (Motion to adopt 
resolution put and carried). 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—We have now reached, or rather over- 
lapped the time allotted for the consideration of this matter, and 
we shall now proceed to the next part of our, program. Alex- 
ander Wall, of Milwaukee, will address us on “The Increasing Need 
of Skill and System in the Credit Granting of Banking Institutions.” 


“THE INCREASING NEED OF SKILL AND SYSTEM IN THE 
CREDIT GRANTING OF BANKING INSTITUTIONS,” 
ADDRESS BY ALEXANDER WALL, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 


After having attended a number of conventions, I conceived 
the idea-that-tredit began about twenty years ago with the organ- 
ization of this body, but when I began to investigate the question 
seriously, I found that it began about six or seven hundred years 
before Christ. There are records of old Abyssinian notes made 
on wet clay and blotted by fire—a number of these are in existence 
in various museums, all of which indicates that credit is rather 
an old proposition. I am creditably informed by a very reliable 
archeological authority that it was at the time of the Abyssinians 
that they coined a phrase which we use to-day, indicating the in- 
ability of some men to succeed in business—this phrase being coined 
by an old gray-haired Abyssinian because of the fact that he re- 
ceived some notes which were worthless—he called the man who 
gave him the notes “half-baked.” 
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Now, seriously, the question that has been given to me calls 
for an answer of why and not how, which makes it very much 
easier. There is no question but that the increasing need for skill 
and system in the consideration of credit propositions, is due to a 
very remarkable development in the country’s business. Originally 
the country banker, and even the banker in the larger cities, had a 
comparatively small field. He knew personally most of his bor- 
rowers—he knew their habits—he knew where they were and what 
they did in the daytime, and also what they did in the night-time. 
The result was that he did not have to keep very close statistics 
because he leaned on character primarily, but some years ago there 
began a development of business, in which corporations grew so 
large, and businesses so large and diverse, that no one bank or 
several bankers could handle satisfactorily the credit that these 
people needed. This brought about a condition of selling the paper 
of these people broadcast over the country. Now a banker in Salt 
Lake City cannot know very much about the personal character of 
the managers and board of directors and what not of a concern in 
New York City or Boston, nor in the South, and this makes neces- 
sary a change in the system of doing business. He does not get 
his information first-hand—it must come from a distance; it must 
be tabulated—it must be analyzed, and of necessity it requires 
greater skill and technique and regulation and analysis. That is 
the answer to the question. 

There is a condition at the present time, which is temporary 
we hope, that is making for a very great difficulty, for the bankers 
particularly, I think, in their choice of credits, and in their exten- 
sion of credit facilities. The war in Europe is consuming that 
wealth, which is one of the economic requirements for production. 
You all know that wealth is used in the production of goods, and 
the consumption of these goods in turn produces further wealth, 
The war in Europe, however, is a predatory proposition. Wealth 
is being consumed and nothing produced in proportion, and I would 
like to call your attention to just one thing, as an example of how 
that is affecting business in this country. During the first part of 
this year it was estimated that the cotton consumption of the world 
due to the war and the decreased use of cotton as clothing ma- 
terial and cloth, would consume ten million bales approximately. 
Recently one of the statistical papers came out with the statement 
that due to the use of cotton in the manufacture of explosives, the 
consumption of the world’s cotton this year would run close to 
fourteen million bales, an increase of about 40 per cent. on the esti- 
mate made the first part of this year. That is going to upset esti- 
mates that were made ninety days and six months ago, which only 
goes to show that the war will produce conditions that we cannot 
see in advance, and which is going to make it more difficult to 
understand what credit should be extended, and to whom. 

We heard this morning a discussion of the increasing interna- 
tional trade of this country due to the war. The European coun- 
tries are going to be put to some trouble to continue, after the war, 
both the upbuilding of their countries and the extension of their 
foreign trade, and it has been the popular cry of the newspapers 
that the United States should grab all the South American busi- 
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ness. That would be very nice if we could do it, but international 
business is a reciprocal proposition. If we are going to sell to 
South America we must provide them with the credit facili- 
ties, which Germany, England and the other countries of Europe 
have heretofore provided them with. This is going to put a great 
strain on the credit of this country, and primarily upon the credit 
departments of the big central banks through whom these payments 
and these adjustments will be made. It is difficult at this time 
to analyze how these credits are going to be made—how it all is 
going to be adjusted, and I shall not attempt to do so. I only want 
to put the question before you, and I hope that some of the gentle- 
men on the floor who are more versed in this question than I am— 
there are about seventy-five bankers here that I know of—will get 
up and tell you something as to how this is going to be done. (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—We have an open forum provided on this 
question, to which we can give some time. Does anybody desire 
to be heard on the subject? If not, we will proceed to the next 
order of business, the consideration of the report of the Membership 
Committee. In the absence of the chairman, F. M. Couch, of Los 
Angeles, will present the report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 


Men: 


Gentlemen: Your Membership Committee is confronted with 
a larger task in presenting to your consideration the actual results 
in this department than was imposed upon the committees of 
previous years. 

The rapid growth numerically of the National Association of 
Credit Men, excelling perhaps, on an annual average, that of 
other business organizations national in scope, has reduced, 
naturally, the field of prospects, and changed the nature of its suc- 
cessive committees’ duty to that of conserving the existing mem- 
bership quite as much as seeking additional members. 

Your committee realized this situation and has no hesitation 
in saying that its better powers were exercised, with the aid of 
local membership committees, for the retaining of many of the 
members who felt the strong prevailing drift to economy in small 
items. 

The economic history of the year has been of a most peculiar 
and novel character, and while the first tendencies to strain and 
loss of self-control were checked, and co-operation brought into 
play, yet business generally lapsed into a halting state, industrial 
production was greatly curtailed, with much idle labor, so that 
1914 came to a close with poor hope of a good showing to a large 
proportion of manufacturing and wholesale houses. 

Demands which eventually arose oversea for certain of our 
productions, the splendid crops with the generally good prices that 
they brought, the adjustment of the serious stringency in the 
cotton-growing district, produced a more optimistic feeling, but 
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not many enterprises were in a condition to take on an extra 
expense, no matter how small the cost might be or what probable 
returns were promised. 

Your committee had to labor with such difficult conditions, 
and while no unit of the committee is satisfied and it is known 
that there prevails in the breast of your secretary-treasurer a keen 


HENRY P. SPILKER 
Sterrit-Thomas Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chairman Membership Committee 


disappointment, yet on the whole, and in the face of unusual and 
novel conditions, your committee is inclined to believe that the 
net results of the year will compare favorably with those of pre- 
vious years. 

Almost immediately following the Rochester convention, your 
committee was appointed along a new line of organization. The 
committee was divided into four units, located respectively in 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Nashville, and Los Angeles, the first unit 
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furnishing the chairman and two associates, and the three remain- 
ing units a vice-chairman and two associates. 

These units were wisely located geographically, and at a con- 
ference in Pittsburgh, when plans for operation were determined 
upon, the local associations were assigned among the committee 
units to the end that there might be systematic work that each 
local association might readily be conferred with and encouraged 
in its membership campaign at brief intervals. There was a limit 
set for each of the local associations providing for a net increase 
which your chairman, his immediates associates, and the secretary- 
treasurer believed would be perfectly reasonable under normal con- 
ditions for each to attain. The associations were then apprised of 
this expectation and urged to fulfil it. 

Each member of the committee was supplied with a monthly 
membership list so that the units might be informed of what 
progress was being made by the associations in their districts: 
such a list was furnished also to the officers and directors of the 
National Association. Each director and the vice-presidents of 
the National Association were assigned certain local associations 
by the secretary-treasurer and requested frequently to urge the 
associations in their respective districts to diligent and continuing 
membership efforts. Your committee is under a very great obliga- 
tion to the directorate of the Association for cordial assistance. 

The idea arose and appeared very fitting, that the twentieth 
annual convention of the National Association of Credit Men 
should be celebrated by a membership of at least 20,000. The 
idea was widely circulated, appeared upon the literature and letter- 
heads issued from the National office, and was held constantly before 
the local associations as a proper goal. When the idea was adopted 
the unfavorable economic conditions cited were not anticipated, and 
an increase of approximately fifteen hundred for the year was 
not thought unreasonable. A splendid spirit prevailed in the local 
associations generally; there was a willingness on almost every 
hand to put forth the best efforts for the assistance of your com- 
mittee, but the spirit exceeded the possibilities, and only a portion 
of the local associations were able to secure the net increases that 
had been arbitrarily, yet co-operatively fixed for them. 

The three vice-chairmen, C. E. Vandel of Kansas City, H. T. 
Hill of Nashville, F. M. Couch of Los Angeles, and their imme- 
diate associates, strove valiantly to reach the twenty thousand mark, 
even when the chances of its accomplishment were fast disappear- 
ing. Your chairman is under great obligations to these splendid 
workers, to other members of the committee and to each of the 
local committees, and if there are any honors coming from the re- 
sults of the year, they must be shared by all of them. 

The representatives of the National Association in the field 
work were forced to contend with the same economic conditions 
which confronted the membership efforts of local associations, and 
in consequence were not able to do more than hold their own, 
though they worked with great fidelity and represented the organi- 
zation with dignity and diligence. A rearrangement of previous 
plans was made this year so that our Mr. Howard spent a large 
portion of the vear in the National office on organization work, 
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retaining his former district of Pennsylvania and New York. Mr. 
Heacock, in covering certain portions of the cotton-growing dis- 
trict, experienced unusual difficulties, but persevered with his usual 
spirit, failing to renew but very few of the old memberships. 
Mr. McQuesten, though rounding out but a few years in the 
field service, has developed a peculiar skill for organization work, 
and has been of great aid to your committee and the National 
office in this department. 

A departure was made this year in having the field representa- 
tives, where not conflicting directly with their regular work, 
assist local associations in membership effort, and very excellent 
results attended or followed each of the visits made by Mr. Hea- 
cock and Mr. McQuesten to local associations. It appears to 
your committee that herein is offered an opportunity of direct 
co-operation with local associations in formulating and conduct- 
ing membership efforts, and it is our sincere conviction that the 
plan should be encouraged and endorsed by this convention. 

Justice would not be conserved in the judgment of your com- 
mittee, were mention to be made of one association above another 
in the net increase obtained by them during the year, for as was 
indicated earlier in this report, some of the best results accom- 
plished during the year were not in adding, but in retaining mem- 
bers, and the need for this character of membership work will 
increase as the years of the Association’s life are increased. We 
believe, however, that the following associations should receive 
distinctive mention for their unusual success this year, reached 
despite the unfavorable economic conditions: 


Bridgeport, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Oshkosh, 
Providence, Dallas, Huntington, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, New Haven, Minneapolis, Burlington, St. 
Louis and Seattle. 


There were organized during the year by the field representa- 
tives, associations at Clarksburg, designated as the Central West 
Virginia Association of Credit Men; at Dayton, Ohio; Springfield, 
Ill.; Quincy, Ill.; Saginaw-Bay City, Mich.; Tampa, Fla.; South 
Bend, Ind.; Albany, N. Y. Associations already organized were 
affiliated with the National Association of Credit Men during the 
year at Johnson City, Tenn.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and Great Falls, 
Mont. The association at Scranton, Pa., withdrew from the Na- 
tional Association by mutual agreement and consent. This asso- 
ciation was accepted in January, 1912, but gave no evidence of 
being operated as a credit men’s association, or that its efforts 
were other than those of a collection and interchange bureau. 
There was no point of real contact between the two organizations. 

There were organized also in January, 1912, associations at 
Charleston, S. C., and Charlotte, N. C., which early developed 
signs of an inability to maintain themselves, and though many 
efforts were made by the National office through correspondence 
and by visits to arouse sufficient local interest for the perpetuation 
of these two associations, the efforts failed. They were therefore 
discontinued, and individual members for the National Association 
solicited in these two cities. 
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Deducting the three associations removed from the list this 
year and adding the eleven new associations, there was a net in- 
crease of eight, and the year closes with one hundred and eleven 
local associations, comprised within the National body. 

It is apparent that such a large family, with so many units 
located in the leading mercantile cities of the nation, create re- 
sponsibilities and the need of sound judgment and patience for 
the maintenance of the Association’s integrity that will tax the 
powers of future committees and the National office. 

Your committee discerned that a greater respect prevailed 
generally this year for higher membership standards and an in- 
creasing tendency to follow more closely the standards established 
by the constitution for membership qualifications. Your committee 
feels that this tendency should be encouraged, so that the member- 
ship of the entire organization will be confined very largely to 
commercial credit grantors. 

The difficulties are greater, your committee discovered, in 
maintaining smaller associations of credit men on active and suc- 
cessful lines than the larger associations, but notwithstanding this, 
their conviction is that wherever the encouragement is given and 
sufficient material is at hand for the organization of a local asso- 
ciation of credit men, such an organization should be perfected. 
The development of this idea will naturally decrease the list of 
individual members, and the difference which appears in that list 
on June 1, 1915, as compared with the same date of the year pre- 
vious, is accounted for by the fact that most of the associations 
organized this year, took in as charter members a large number of 
individual members of the National Association. Usually this 
happens to be the case. Individual members are attracted to one 
another in the same or closely adjacent localities, and their organi- 
zation into a local body is encouraged. 

One unusual feature must be presented at this juncture—that 
there was a larger number of new members added to the organiza- 
tion this year than in any year of its history, though the resigna- 
tions were very much larger than any previous year, so that the 
net increase is seven hundred and eighty-nine members, and the 
total membership is 19,286. 

We present herewith a list of the local associations showing 
the number of members added and deducted during the year, with 
the total membership on June 1, 1915, from which, upon comparison 
with the membership of such associations on June 1, 1914, the net 
increase or decrease may be readily found. 


June 1, June 1, 


1914. Added. Resigned. 1915. 
A a ORG 1s ic Vise eas oc b's & 44 ae 44 
A Si Berg See eae 200 17 26 191 
ee i oie Gh wie hia at 35 9 4 40 
CTE, Seo. skis cs tebe cento's 543 84 71 556 
SUMNER: SURO 5s 's Lioig a's 0d S00 ss celd 75 13 11 77 
Bluefield-Graham, W. Va............ 17 4 2 19 
EEE OS es ee eee 23 3 1 25 
hia a nre w v wieew S ane’ 590 101 54 637 
IEE, ROUEN Coc écc tse cs comesiecs 31 22 5 48 


RP svc ck cedades'nsesevs 50 16 16 50 
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June 1, 
. Added. Resigned. 1915. 
NR Me ve oc Dene eck a a leens : 90 49 424 
MRS Ar Sn kc bak vaio sce 23 5 45 
URI i Te 2 33 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 4 41 
Charleston, S. C S 33 stdied 
COUN Wie WR. Moco cc ccdetekees 7 57 
Charlotte, N. C Mah 24 oes 
Chattanooga, Tenn 9 85 
Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clarksburg, W. Va 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, S. C 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, Ill 
Denver, Colo 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich 
Duluth, Minn 
El Paso, Tex 
Evansville, Ind 
Fargo, N. D 
Fort Smith, Ark 
ao oD Se A eee eee 
Grand Forks, N. D 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Green Bay, Wis 
Greenville, S. C 
Hartford, Conn 
Nhe tats wha kin bbe S a 50-018 
Huntington, W. Va 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Johnson City, Tenn 
Kansas City, Mo 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Lehigh Valley Assn 
Lexington, Ky 
Lincoln, Neb 
Little Rock, Ark 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Louisville, Ky 
Lynchburg, Va 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Montgomery, Ala 
Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, N 
New Castle, Pa 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La 
OW MOM Ne! Hoi fhe s sis ds MRS a 
Northern Montana Assn 
Norfolk, Va 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Neb 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Paducah, Ky 
Parkersburg, W. Va 
Peoria, Ill 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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June 1, June 1, 
: 1914. Added. Resigned. 1915. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 70 155 931 
Portland, Ore 63 77 212 
Providence, R. I 29 8 84 
Pueblo, Colo 1 10 16 
Quincy, Ill ree 46 al 46 
Richmond, Va 34 32 182 
Roanoke, Va 9 3 34 
Rochester, N. 48 25 282 
Saginaw-Bay City, Mich sie 46 si 46 
St. Joseph, Mo 8 7 94 
St. Louis, 142 66 621 
St. Paul, Minn 59 49 307 
Salt Lake City, Utah ; 9 12 121 
San Antonio, Tex : 3 4 52 
San Diego, Cal ard aes 20 
San Francisco, Cal 23 30 248 
Savannah, s 2 47 
Scranton, Pa ee 34 
Seattle, Wash 87 45 
Selma, Ala 1 5 
Sioux City, Iowa 11 17 
Sioux Falls, S. D : Sis 
South Bend, Ind ee 27 
OS OS OIE LET PET Ee 13 
Springfield, Ill ee 42 
Springfield, Mass 12 
Syracuse, N. Y ¢ 6 
Tacoma, Wash 20 
Tampa, Fla ae 33 
Toledo, Ohio : 9 
Utica, N. Y 16 
Washington, D. C : 14 
Waterloo, Iowa as 
Wheeling, W. Va 14 23 
Wichita, Kan 34 43 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa ais 34 sate 
Wilmington, N. C on 10 
Worcester, Mass 8 9 
Youngstown, Ohio 15 5 142 
Individual 3 131 307 1,354 


3,394 2,605 19,286 
Your committee reached the conclusion that the best character 
of membership work is the continuous rather than the tem- 
porary effort, that is, at the beginning of the active season a strong 
and representative membership committee should be appointed by 
each of/the associations, plans adopted by that committee, and such 
plans persevered in during the entire year and not merely at periods. 
This is very generally the proper idea, but, of course, there may 
be exceptions when special campaigns are planned by local asso- 
ciations, but such campaigns should always be preceded by the 
working of the ground and the preparing of prospects for the 
visit or invitation to affiliate that will follow. This is one of the 
very interesting departments of our work concerning which more 
might be said by your committee, but they feel all that should be 
said within proper limits has been presented in this report, and 
they will be very glad to aid the incoming committee on member- 
ship with such ideas and thoughts as they may have gleaned from 
their experience of the year. 
Your committee begs to offer the following resolutions: 
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I 


Resolved, That provision be made by the secretary-treasurer 
to give to local associations of credit men the aid and service of 
the field representatives for local membership work to an extent 
that will not conflict with their regular work, and upon plans and 
conditions that will be agreeable mutually to the local associations 
and the secretary-treasurer. 


II 


Resolved, That the local associations be urged at the beginning 
of the season’s activities, following the annual convention, to ap- 
point strong and representative membership committees, and for 
such committees to adopt a plan of membership campaign that may 
be best adapted to local conditions yet continuing throughout the 
year, and not confined to mere periods of the year. 


III 


Resolved, That the secretary-treasurer, through the proper de- 
partments of the National office, arrange to assist such committees 
by suggestions and advice in the preparation of printed matter that 
will aid substantially in interesting prospects and securing new 
members, and co-operate to the extent of his best powers with each 
local unit for membership increase. 


IV 


Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men, in con- 
vention assembled, that high standards in membership qualifica- 
tions be adhered to, following closely the standards of individual 
membership in the National Association as set forth in the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the National Association, to the end that 
the entire membership may in the very largest measure comprise 
commercial credit grantors.- 


V 


Resolved, That the plan established this year in the publicity 
department of the National office of announcing in each issue of 
the “Bulletin” an honor list of associations reporting the largest 
membership increases during the month preceding that issue, be 
continued, and other plans for reasonable publicity be devised 
which may encourage sound competition between the associations 
and give recognition where recognition is due. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Henry P. SpiLker, Pittsburgh, Chairman. 
R. P. Simons, Pittsburgh. 

O. A. Marporr, Pittsburgh. 

H. T. Hitt, Nashville, Vice-Chairman. 
H. A. Turner, Nashville. 

Tuomas Brew, Nashville. __ 

C. E. VANDEL, Kansas City, Vice-Chairman. 
FRANK Ennis, Kansas City. 

R. C. Hatter, Kansas City. 

F. M. Coucn, Los Angeles, Vice-Chairman. 
E. J. Levy, Los Angeles. 

J. D. Macnomicn, Los Angeles. 
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Scale Showing the Growth of the Association 


(Figures are given at the time of annual conventions.) 


600 
1,591 
2,382 
2,536 
3,006 
3,572 
4,004 
4,554 
5,327 
6,061 
7,509 
8,647 
9,791 

11,185 

12,796 

14,424 

15,845 

17,145 

18,497 
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Mr. Coucu.—I move the adoption of the report and the resolu- 
tions as read. (Seconded). 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—What is your pleasure? Shall we proceed 
to the adoption of the resolutions singly, or as a whole? 

Mr. Coucu.—I move that they be acted upon as a whole. 
(Seconded). 

PRESIDENT MeEEK.—It has been moved and seconded that we 
proceed to the adoption of these resolutions as a whole. Is there 
any debate? (Motion to adopt resolutions put and carried). We 
have some time at our disposal in connection with this work, and I 
desire to/recognize D. A. Landress of Chattanooga, who wishes to 
speak in a general way on the membership work. 

rk. LANDRESS.—An increase of eight hundred in our member- 
ship, under the trying conditions which we have experienced, I be- 
lieve reflects great credit upon the Membership Committee, instead 
of subjecting it to criticism. The committee is entitled to the sin- 
cere and high appreciation of this convention. “Twenty Thousand 
by the Twentieth Anniversary” was our slogan, and when that 
slogan was adopted we had every reason to believe that our aims 
would be reached, but, as has been pointed out, unexpected condi- 
tions arose. Last year at our convention we were thrilled by, and 
we accepted as a more or less accurate prophecy, the assertion 
made by one of the speakers that within eighteen months this coun- 
try would enter into one of the greatest and most prolonged eras 
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of prosperity ever known, unless something unforeseen happened, 
but within ten days from the delivery of that utterance that un- 
foreseen thing took place. Its influence has been felt in every 
line of endeavor. Hardly anything has escaped, not even religion 
and politics. 

Now I may surprise you by apparently contradicting myself 
with reference to this showing made by the Membership Commit- 
tee. I hold that the hard times which we have experienced should 
not have interefered with the growth of this Association. On the 
other hand, I believe you will agree with me that conditions should 
have been the very opposite, and that the work of the Membership 
Committee should have been augmented. My theory is that with 
business in the sad plight it has been in, manufacturers, jobbers 
and other credit grantors have needed the service, and the country . 
has needed the service which this Association has been rendering, 
and of which all of us have been availing ourselves. If the mem- 
bers we have lost and the new members whom we expected to en- 
roll could have been made to realize what a friend in need this 
Association has been to the business interests of this country in 
one crisis after another, the report of this Membership Committee 
would have been much more favorable. 

I wish to endorse the recommendation made by the Member- 
ship Committee, especially with reference to publishing the honor 
roll every month, and I will put it also with reference to organ- 
izing strong membership committees in our local associations. The 
work of the membership committee in the local association is not 
the most important work of that association, but I venture to assert 
that that work requires the very best talent; therefore, I take the 
liberty of suggesting that when we organize these new membership 
committees in our different associations, we see that the strongest 
men and the oldest and best informed men are put on those com- 
mittees. If each delegate here when he goes back home will see 
that when his association appoints a new membership committee 
men are placed thereon who believe in the association, and who 
will faithfully and intelligently present its claims to prospective 
members, I think that the organization which does. not report a 
splendid increase at the 1916 convention will be the exception and 
not the rule. I thank you. 

PRESIDENT MeEK.—The chair recognizes F. B. McComas of 
Los Angeles. 

Henry W. Louis, Los Angeles—Mr. McComas this morning 
is to be likened to the proverbial flea on the hot stove—we haven't 
been able to locate him, and I would like to suggest that we hear 
from Mr. Essick. 

NewMaN Essicx, Los Angeles.—We had such a remarkable 
campaign in Los Angeles for new members, that I thought possi- 
bly you might be interested in knowing how it was done. It was 
done so spontaneously and so without previous arrangement, that 
we may learn much from it to our advantage. We have a most 
excellent chairman of our committee, E. R. Purdy. At one of 
our meetings, right when business looked the worst, and it would 
seem to be the hardest time to get new members—along in Feb- 
ruary of this year—Mr. Purdy was taking to task the members 
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of the Association for not assisting him in his membership cam- 
paign, whereupon Mr. McComas arose and said, “If three or 
four of you men who know this game will go out with me in 
my machine for a full day, we will see what we can do to help 
Mr. Purdy.” Right there was where I unfortunately put my 
foot in it. I got up and said, “If three or four of you men will 
go with me in my machine, we will go out and get more members 
than McComas does.” 

McComas, just as quick as a flash, looked at me and said: 
“For what?” I replied, “Oh, I don’t know, what do you say?” He 
said, “Dinner for the teams?” I said, “You’re on,” and right there 
Mr. Graves, the president of the Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank, of Los Angeles, who was beside me, said, “I will furnish 
a machine and a chauffeur,” and Mr. McComas said, “Here is 
my good friend, Mr. Louis, who is a director in the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank; Mr. Graves, you furnish the machine to 
Mr. Louis and some helpers from the bank, and we will make 
it three teams, and the man with the lowest record is to pay for 
the dinner.” I said, “Yes, you are on,” and so Mr. Louis joined 
with us in our campaign. 

The rules of the campaign were these: that it should be done 
at one time; that there should be no scattering of effort; that no 
team should make an effort at any other time than within the set 
time. Forty-eight hours were allowed from one morning—or thir- 
ty-six hours I should say, from one morning to the second even- 
ing, which was preceding the regular monthly meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. Everybody was to keep it dark how many members they 
were getting until the announcement came at our regular meeting. 
I had gone out before to get a few members occasionally, with 
some success, and so when my team started out we met with 
excellent success. We worked a little one morning, did splen- 
didly, and the next morning we got out and worked a little more 
and got fifteen members, and we thought we were doing well. | 
said, “If the other boys are beating us they are going some,” but 
you may imagine my surprise when it began to be rumored around 
that I might be the low man. That evening when the announce- 
ment was made and the names were read I thought McComas 
would never get through reading. He had nearly fifty which he 
had gotten with his team; Henry Louis came along with nearly 
thirty, and my little fifteen left me to pay for the dinner. Due 
to the efforts of the Membership Committee, and principally due 
to these men who were not on the Membership Committee, we 
took into our Association that night a hundred and six new 
members. Our membership before that had been two hundred and 
thirty. 

Now the two points that made our work a success, and these 
I want to call to your attention, though they do not coincide with 
the report of the Membership Committee, are these: 

Never approach a man singly. If four of you will go to- 
gether, or five leading men, and walk into a man’s office he has 
got to throw up his hands and say “Gentlemen, I will sign any- 
thing you want me to.” He can not help himself. 

In the next place, do it at one time. Do not have a long 
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campaign—make it short and snappy—not over thirty-six hours, 
and stay at it every minute, and have a good team. 

I shall be glad, indeed, if this convention will give one or 
two minutes to Mr. Louis, in order that he may tell you the 
unfair and unworkmanlike and reprehensible methods by which 
Mr. McComas beat us. 


IRA D. KINGSBURY 
L. Adler Bros. & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Director 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—The chair desires to recognize a man who 
has rendered signal service to the National Association of Credit 
Men, which will not permit him to speak from the floor. I will 
appoint F. H. Randel and W. B. Cross a committee of two to 
escort to the platform our friend George R. Barclay, of St. Louis. 

Mr. Barciay.—I tried to get the eye of the chair for just 
one moment—I didn’t come here to make a speech, but I was 
going to ask the indulgence of the president of the convention 
long enough to say just a few words to Secretary Tregoe. If 
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you will permit me, I will go on with my plan as 1 outlined it, 
and if you indulge me further, I may say something else. 

I know just how the president feels in not reaching this 
twenty thousand mark, and I want to say to you that in the early 
days of this year, when men were scarce, the president honored 
me by making me chairman of our Membership Committee, but I 
failed to reach the mark that I had set, so that I believe it is 
better to talk to him now in a personal way in which I was going 
to talk from the floor. 

We have a wonderful organization, composed of the very best 
men obtainable. Therefore, it occurred to me while I was listen- 
ing to these eloquent speakers, that the axiom which was adopted 
by the Simmons Hardware Company, which I represent—and I 
ask your pardon, because this is a personal talk—could be very 
aptly applied here. They have an old axiom which they have used 
for many years, and by the change of one word I think I can 
apply it to our worthy president, and with the change, which 
takes out the word “price” and puts in the word “practice”, the 
axiom would read: “The recollection of quality will remain long 
after the practice is forgotten.” Gentlemen, if I could add any 
balm to his wound, I would do it with my sincere best wishes. 
Now, with your indulgence, Mr. President, I want to say just a 
word about the Panama-Pacific Exposition which is now being 
held in the great city of San Francisco. I bear no commission 
from those people or from the San Francisco Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. I talk as a native son of California, a son of a pioneer, 
and I think I have the privilege. It has been my good fortune 
to be out there for the past three months, and I have had ample 
opportunity to go through that exposition, and looking at it and 
seeing what it is and having had or been so fortunate as to attend 
all of the world’s expositions held in the United States, I there- 
fore consider that I am somewhat able to judge, and say unquali- 
fiedly, keeping in mind my record for veracity, that it beats any- 
thing that has ever been attempted in this country. 

And as a native son and as a son of a pioneer, I want to 
extend on my own behalf a cordial invitation for each and every- 
one of you to visit that great metropolitan city of San Francisco, 
and see the exposition which has been erected by her citizens 
and the citizens of the great and golden state of California. (Great 
applause.) / 

PRESIDENT Meex.—While Mr. Barclay has introduced this 
subject, it seems particularly appropriate that the request presented 
by the San Francisco association for a few moments to speak 
regarding the entertainment of visitors in their city should be con- 
sidered at this time, and we will give C. T. Hughes, of San Fran- 
cisco, two or three minutes in which to tell us what his proposed 
party is that he has in store for us. 

Mr. Hucnes.—Mr. Barclay took away all my fire, so I am 
not going to tell you about the grandeur of our exposition, except 
to suggest that we think it is the best thing we have ever had, and 
are satisfied that when those of you who have intended to attend, . 
and who do now intend to attend get there, you will go away fully 
satisfied that we have accomplished a stupendous job in the expo- 
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sition. But I want to suggest to you this, that the San Francisco 
Credit Men’s Association upon the 23rd and 24th, the two days 
of the visit of the New York Central delegation, is fully prepared 
to take care of each and all of you. We want you on the first day, 
the 23rd, to register and make your designation of a hotel, and if 
you have not selected your hotel, we can assure you that we, or our 
Chamber of Commerce or our Hotel Association are amply able 
to furnish you with the best accommodations, notwithstanding the 
fact that we have a great crowd even now. We have ample accom- 
modations in first-class rooms, fit to satisfy the most fastidious, to 
the extent of something like forty-three hundred or fifty-three 
hundred rooms. 

Our hotels have all been constructed since our conflagration 
and quake-in 1906—all are of class “A” construction. Now, on 
the 23rd it is proposed by us that we meet the New York Central 
delegation at the ferry, convey them to the hotels in the automobiles 
of our members, and the visiting delegates will then dispose of 
their time either in visits at the exposition in our automobiles or 
by resting, if they wish. 

On the next day our motors likewise will be at their disposal. 
We want you to visit the fair, both at night and in the day time. 
The night effect is one of particular grandeur. In the evening 
of the second day the quarters of the San Francisco Commercial 
Club are open to the delegates. We will hold a ladies’ day and 
dinner at 6:30 o’clock, and will assure you that we will get you 
through that dinner without any talking whatsoever and in sufficient 
time to see all of the grandeur in the evening at the fair. I thank 
you. 

PRESIDENT MeEEK.—The chair recognizes Mr. Randel, of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. RANDEL.—I noticed in the membership report some four- 
teen or fifteen names that have been placed on the “Honor Roll,” 
but the name of the Cleveland association is not on that roll. Mr. 
Secretary, when you visited Cleveland some few months back you 
set the mark of membership for the Cleveland association at 
seven hundred. I told you then not to hold out encouragement 
because I thought—in fact, I knew—or at least I thought I knew, 
that it was a mistake. About four or five weeks ago I got the 
Membership Committee of the Cleveland association together, as 
president of the Cleveland association, and I told them that we 
would have to do in order to make any sized showing at all for 
the Cleveland association at this convention. I told them they 
had no easy task on their hands, considering the times. 

Briefly, we got started and went along slowly but surely. When 
I left Cleveland with the Cleveland delegation some few days ago, 
we were disappointed—our increase here on this report does not 
show very strong, but we have added eighty-five members with 
sixty-eight resigned. Now I am going to tell you something about 
the resignations of the sixty-eight. They were not all resignations, 
but when I took the office of president of the Cleveland associa- 
tion, we simply went in there with a saw and a hatchet to cut out 
the dead wood. There are only twenty-four hours in any day, 
whether it is the first day of January or the twenty-sixth day of 
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December, and you have got to apply the twenty-four hours to the 
best advantage, and if you are working on this dead membership 
and you don’t get anything out of them—if you spend your time 
trying to tease the dues out of them, you do not get anywhere 
at all. I said cut them out and put your time where you 
will derive some benefit. Now that accounts for the sixty-eight. 
We did not get their resignations, but we did not send them a bill 
for their dues for the new year. Now we went at this membership 
work and I am glad to be able to present to Secretary Tregoe here 
to-day the report of the telegram that I got from the Membership 
Committee. Its chairman in Cleveland wired last night: “The 
membership closed last night and we have added one hundred and 
forty new members.” Mr. Secretary, the amount of the Cleveland 
membership, June 1, 1915, is mentioned here at six hundred and 
forty, but we have reached the seven hundred mark, which you 
asked for, and what I want and what I move, is, that the name 
of the Cleveland association be added to this honor list in the 
Membership Committee’s report. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—I am sure that the motion of Mr. Randel 
will receive unanimous support, and receive the unanimous second 
of the entire convention, and I will put the question. 

(Motion put, seconded and carried.) 

H. C. Reep, Sioux City.—I notice in the membership report 
that Sioux City has a membership of seventy-nine. We were asked 
by the National office for ninety. In order to come up to our 
part of getting the twenty thousand we went into a campaign a 
few weeks ago and secured twenty-two new members, making 
one hundred and one, but through some error between our office 
and the National office it does not appear of record, although 
the report of it was sent in before the first of June. I wish to 
make that explanation for one of the best organizations in the 
country. 

J. E. Porter, Pittsburgh—yYou will notice in the reports that 
the Pittsburgh association has lost during the year one hundred and 
fifty-five and added seventy, but we feel that the seventy new mem- 
bers are worth more than the one hundred and fifty-five who 
have gone astray, and I believe that the associations in general 
throughout the country will feel the same way, that the new mem- 
bers are worth more, and make up for those that have been lost. 
I would be entirely willing if we could set a limit to our member- 
ship, and when it reaches a thousand put the other applicants on 
a waiting list. 

Mr. Reep.—I omitted to request that Sioux City be placed on 
the “honor roll”. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—In the absence of any objection we will 
put Sioux City on the “honor roll”. Are there any more delayed 
returns? 

SECRETARY TrREGOE.—Mr. Burnett, the chairman of the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Committee, will make his report to- 
morrow and will present the names of contributors to the national 
prosecution fund. He offers the suggestion that if any of you 
desire information upon the plan or upon contributing, he will be 
delighted to supply that information, and will meet those that may 
be interested immediately upon adjournment. 
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Third Day, Thursday, June 17, 1915 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—The first business on the program for this 
afternoon’s session is the report of the Mercantile Agency Service 
Committee of which Thomas May Peirce, Jr., of Philadelphia, is 
chairman. 

Mr. Perrce.—I think you can all appreciate the embarrass- 
ment of my position in presuming to come before you as a mem- 
ber from Philadelphia after Philadelphia has already played her 
trump card on the opening of this convention in the able address 
of our honored president, in which we may be permitted to express 
a reasonable pride. In the first place, I owe you all an apology 
for not having kept my voice in such condition that you could 
hear me without unnecessary effort, and catch the pearls of wisdom 
I am about to drop. ' 

In presenting for my committee a report, I am reminded of 
a presentation which has become a classic for its brevity A certain 
volunteer fire company had planned to give to its chief in recogni- 
tion of long years of efficient and unselfish service a silver plated 
axe. It had selected one of the members to make the presentation. 
The village schoolmaster was commissioned to prepare an appro- 
priate and happy speech of presentation and equally appropriate 
and graceful remarks by the recipient. They were both expected 
to be letter perfect in their speeches so that the occasion might 
move through smoothly and in keeping with its importance. When 
the evening came around the villagers filed in and prepared to 
partake of a feast of resounding eloquence and weighty rejoinder. 
The presenter arose, and as he did so the speech that was so care- 
fully prepared and laborodusly memorized had flown, and all he 
could do was to stammer “Chief, here’s the axe”. The infection of 
fright’ seizing the chief, he was silent for a moment and then he 
said, “Oh, hell. is that the axe ?” 

Now, if I were to consult my personal comfort and your con- 
venience, I might well take example, and say, “Boys and Girls. 
here is the report,” and those of you who have read it might well 
say, “Gee, is that the report?” 

When our genial secretary wished upon me the chairmanship 
of your Committee of Mercantile Agency Service, I felt myself 
much in the position of the southern darkey, who was accosted by 
the gentleman from the north, and asked to change a ten-dollar bill. 
The darkey looked at the ten-dollar bill with a great deal of interest. 
He took it in his hands and fondled it affectionately—returned it 
with reluctance, and says “Boss, I can’t do that, but I sure does 
appreciate the compliment.” - 

But, when our good Mr. Tregoe advised me that I would have 
associated with me as members of this committee the men whose 
names you will see appended to the resolutions, I did not feel that 
I could very well refuse to accept the chairmanship of such a com- 
mittee, and I thought that I would be a very poor chairman indeed, 
if J could not make them do the work. Now whether or not the 
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report and the appended resolutions attest the effort expended, yet, 
I want to testify to the fact that actual work has been done, and 
to take this occasion publicly to thank my associates for their co- 
operation and assistance in the work. 

During the year we have cast back over the history of previous 
committees of similar nature in an endeavor to analyze and to 
isolate into its elements the science of credit reporting, and the 
relations mutually between ourselves and the large enterprises that 
make credit reporting their business. Shorn of its unessentials we 
have secured results in this effort, and we have endeavored to con- 
vey them to you in our report. Now, we make no claim for any 
brilliant achievements, but I do want you all to feel and believe, 
that we have been actuated by a serious and earnest purpose to serve 
you in presenting some ideas which in their development may prove 
helpful in the improvement of mercantile agency service. These 
ideas are not original with us. While I cannot altogether concur 
in the propriety of the chairman of a committee moving the adop- 
tion of a report and resolution by his own committee, I bow to 
precedence and I make such a motion. (Motion seconded). 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MERCANTILE AGENCY 
SERVICE. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 


Gentlemen: Immediately upon the appointment of your Com- 
mittee on Mercantile Agency Service, a meeting was held in Phila- 
delphia with the secretary-treasurer for the purpose of acquiring 
a knowledge of the historiography of those committees which had 
preceded us that the work which we were to do during our incum- 
bency might be put in proper perspective. 

We endeavored as well, with serious purpose, to analyze the 
entire field of operation coming within the scope of our committee 
and to locate and determine the measure of maximum efficiency 
against which to standardize our work. It was determined that the 
theoretical maximum of efficiency which our predecessors, ourselves 
or our successors could attain would be to procure perfect mercan- 
tile agency sefvice at no cost. 

Your ;committee, however, recognized the truth of the prac- 
tical axiom that “the laborer is worthy of his hire,” and accepted 
the fact that our highest practical efficiency would be in obtaining 
an approximation of perfect service at a reasonable and uniform 
cost to subscribers. 

A canvass was made among representative members in all 
sections of the country for the purpose of collating information 
on the propriety of the charges for agency service as at present 
rendered; on the uniformity of rates, and in addition information 
with regard to the progress the agencies were making in each of 
their local offices in the paragraphing of their reports. 

This canvass met with the hearty co-operation of the members 
consulted. The consensus indicated that the rates charged by the 
agencies to-day are reasonable for the service rendered; that the 
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rates are practically uniform throughout the entire country; and 
that very gratifying progress is being made along the line of para- 
graphing as a result of action taken by conventions of this 
Association. 

_ In reviewing the work of previous committees on agency ser- 
vice, your present committee recognized the fact that the measure of 
its accomplishment would depend primarily upon the extent to 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, JR. 
Oscar Smith & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chairman Mercantile Agency Service Committee 


which a proper feeling of co-operation and of mutual help and 
service could be fostered between ourselves and the agencies. 

In all of the efforts, therefore, to which your committee has 
addressed itself in the year just closed, there has been expressed 
the attitude of cordial feeling and we take pleasure in stating that 
in this the agencies have responded with reciprocal cordiality. 

In reviewing the work of previous Committees on Mercantile 
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Agency Service of the National Association, we were impressed 
with the fact that no improvement within recent years has been 
of such importance as that of paragraphing the reports issued 
by the agencies. But, while paragraphing of reports has been 
gratifying, particularly in indicating a disposition on the part of the 
agencies to co-operate with us and act along the line of suggestion 
to such an extent as they reasonably can, this improvement has 
been largely-mechanical and in analysis affects the form of the 
report rather than the matter. 

Your committee was unanimous in concluding that from this 
point we should concern ourselves with the matter as well as the 
form of report and its typographical presentation. 

With this purpose in view and in order to obtain the benefit of 
the consensus of the best brains and thought in our membership, 
a plan was devised for acquiring suggestions as to what elements 
should be present in an ideal or model mercantile agency report, 
both as to matter and arrangement. A communication was 
addressed to each of the local associations and through the 
“Bulletin” and the first of the month letter to the entire member- 
ship of the National Association, urging the submission of specimen 
model mercantile agency reports. Several prominent members of 
the National Association of Credit Men were requested to act as a 
board of awards to examine, study and judge the forms thus sub- 
mitted and to pass upon their relative worth and practicability, 
both from the standpoint of the subscriber and of the agency. 

This appeal to the membership at large brought forth a great 
number of contributions which were carefully examined by your , 
committee and those most closely conforming with the purposes and 
ideas of the committee were submitted to the special committee 
of awards for the selection of the three best entitled to distinctive 
mention. 

The time required for the execution of this plan and in 
reaching the membership has not permitted your committee to indi- 
cate at the time of the writing of this report, the names of these 
three contributors of highest merit. But it is the purpose of the 
committee to announce the names in the July “Bulletin,” if possible, 
and to publish in full the forms submitted on which the awards 
are made. 

The purpose of this plan was to furnish the incoming com- 
mittee on,mercantile agency service with the best ideas as to the 
construction and matter for a standard mercantile agency report. 

While we appreciate the fact that there may be some mechani- 
cal objections to the immediate adoption on the part of the agencies 
of any such standardized report, contact with the agencies has, 
indicated to us a disposition on their part to give to their subscribers 
the best possible service they can produce and to consider seriously 
and act upon any suggestion which is obviously in this direction. 

During the year the committee has received and considered 
criticisms and suggestions from individual members and officially 
from headquarters of local associations and it has been our 
endeavor to handle all of the matters which came within the pur- 
view of our work in a way consistent with the importance of the 
subject matter presented. 
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_ The Philadelphia unit of the committee had a number of meet- 
ings in conjunction with Secretary Tregoe, with the corresponding 
local committee of the Philadelphia association, as well as with the 
managers of the leading mercantile agencies in Philadelphia, when 
the subjects under consideration and crystallized in this report were 
particularly discussed and made the subject of critical comment. 
These discussions prompted the following suggestions which 
your committee would respectfully submit to the entire member- 


ship as to their practicability as elements in improving agency 
service : 


A That rating books prepared and issued by mercantile agencies 
should indicate by symbol whether the rating assigned is 
based on an audited statement. 

B That the inquiry tickets be so arranged that the subscribers 
can furnish upon them their ledger experience; and that the 
members of our association provide the agencies with their 
ledger experience on the concerns inquired upon. 

C That blanks be provided by the mercantile agencies for the 
use of subscribers upon which to report unfavorable experi- 
ence and information that should be known to the agencies 
as being of value in protecting other subscribers. 

D That agency reports should contain definite information upon 
the following: 

(1) Whether or not books of accounts are kept. 

(2) In the trade opinions quoted information be given as to 

a Number of firms reporting. 
b Maximum amount of credit extended. 
c Methods of payment. 

(3) What insurance is carried, whether fire, credit, liability 
or life, for the benefit of the business. 

(4) Whether accounts receivable or other valuable property, 
constituting an important element of the assets, have 
been hypothecated or are subject to a specific lien, 
this information being specific. 

E That mercantile agencies be urged to confer with one another 
and arrange for a standard in reporting failures and insol- 
vencies, thus preventing the differences which now exist in 
failure and insolvency statistics published by the leading 
mercantile agencies. 


Your committee would respectfully submit these suggestions 
to the incoming committee for careful analysis and for such 
progressive action as, in its opinion, may be deemed advisable. 

Your committee believes that mercantile agency service: can be 
improved and recommends most earnestly the continuation of an 
attitude of co-operation, assistance and mutual service between 
the National Association of Credit Men and the mercantile agencies 
in their mutual efforts toward efficiency and accuracy in the report- 
ing service. 

Your committee begs to tender the following resolutions: 


I 

Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in 
convention assembled views with high favor and satisfaction the 
cordial relationship existing between the Mercantile Agency Service 
Department of the National Association of Credit Men and the 
mercantile agencies, and recognizes that further improvement in 
credit reporting may be made possible, effected and conserved by 
the continuance of this cordial and co-operative relationship. 
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II 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled approves of the plan promulgated and put into 
operation by the Mercantile Agency Service Committee of adopting 
a model mercantile agency report, based upon the experience and 
studies of users of the service. 


III 


Resolved, That the incoming Committee on Mercantile Agency 
Service be and hereby is instructed to develop a model mercantile 
agency report from the point of progression reached by the present 
committee, bringing into co-operation to that end the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National Association, the local associations and 
the membership at large. 


IV 


Resolved, That the several suggestions for the further improve- 
ment of mercantile agency service presented in this report should 
be carefully analyzed and studied by the incoming committee, and 
that those suggestions deemed deserving of adoption be presented to 
the executive departments of the leading mercantile agencies for 
their consideration. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Tuomas May Prerrce, Jr., Philadelphia, Chairman. 
A. W. PicxForp, Philadelphia. 

J. S. Tuomas, Philadelphia. 

CirFForD WALKER, Grand Rapids, Vice-Chairman. 
CHRISTIAN GALLMEYER, Grand Rapids. 

A. B. Merritt, Grand Rapids. 

SAMUEL R. CHAmBeErs, Louisville, Vice-Chairman. 
JAMEs CLarRKE, JR., Louisville. 

W. O. Farnes, Louisville. 

J. D. Faucette, Bristol, Vice-Chairman. 

E. M. Woo sey, Bristol. 

W. H. Cocurane, Bristol. 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—The report of the Mercantile Agency Serv- 
ice Committee is before you and the adoption of the resolutions 
printed with it has been made and seconded. How do you desire 
to proceed—to take up the resolutions singly or to pass upon them 
as a whole? 

PRESIDENT MeEEK.—The secretary will read the resolutions. 
(Resolutions read by secretary). 

Cuares D. Joyce, Philadelphia—I move the adoption of the 
report and the resolutions as a whole. (Motion seconded). 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—It has been regularly moved and seconded 
that the resolutions as read be adopted as a whole. Is there any 
debate? (Motion put and carried). Does anybody desire to be 
heard on any matter connected with the Mercantile Agency Com- 
mittee report? I will recognize F. R. Hamburger of Detroit. 

Mr. Hamsurcer.—I desire to present a matter on behalf of 
the Detroit Association of Credit Men for the consideration of the 
Committee on Mercantile Agency Service. It seems that in our 
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section of the state, and probably in the entire state of Michigan, 
the local managers are carrying out a rule that has been adopted 
at least, for Michigan. Heretofore, it has been customary for both 
the Dun and Bradstreet agencies to sell service which provides 
for the issue of a certain number of books, probably two or four 
every year and a certain number of reports at a stated price, with 
a charge of 33 1-3c for each of all the excess reports as you ask 
for them and receive them during the term of the contract. 

It seems that within the year a new rule has been put into 
effect which has caused considerable dissatisfaction among many 
of our members who use the service extensively. The trouble 
is that at the time of making the contract, say for a book four times 
a year and four hundred reports, a certain charge is made, and 
then a charge of fifty cents per report for every excess report, but 
the trouble and hardship is that the subscriber must state in his 
original contract, at the time of making it, the number of excess 
reports he will require for the year, so that if he receives on his 
original contract four hundred reports, and his books, and thinks 
he will need about two hundred additional reports, he must sub- 
scribe for them—he must contract for them, and must pay for 
them at the rate of 50c per report whether he uses them or not. 
Now we believe that that is a hardship, because a business con- 
cern may not be in a position to say at the beginning of a contract, 
whether it will use fifty, a hundred, or two or three hundred re- 
ports. Many of our members have absolutely refused to enter 
into such a contract. As I have stated, the local managers are 
without power to apply a remedy, and therefore, I want to intro- 
duce this resolution to be known as Suggestion F, for the consid- 
eration of the Committee on the Commercial Agency Service: 


Wuereas, Complaints have reached your committee 
regarding a regulation adopted by both Dun and Bradstreet 
in September, 1913, whereby additional report contracts 
were abolished and all reports in excess of those specified 
in the original contract were charged at the excess rate of 
fifty cents each; we are informed by the managers of both 
the local offices that this is a country-wide regulation and 
that local officers are without power or jurisdiction to alter 
or amend it; in justice to them, we wish to say that they 
have quoted to us numerous instances where the additional 
report privileges seem to have been abused, and they claim 
that the new rate was adopted only after long investigation 
and reflection ; if, as indicated, the change was a matter of 
evolution, based upon years of experience with claimed 
abuses under the old system, your committee is not san- 
guine that any material change can be effected in the 
matter ; it appears, however, to your committee, that some 
period of grace might well be allowed a subscriber to en- 
able him to determine to his satisfaction what his report re- 
quirements for the year might be. It has been suggested to 
us that a fair compromise of this matter might be to allow 
subscribers the first six months of their contracts to deter- 
mine this, and to permit them at any time within that 
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period, to enter into contracts for additional reports for the 
year at the $35 rate. This proposition has also been submit- 
ted to one of the local managers, but it must be confessed 


that no great encouragement was held out for its accom- 
plishment, and 


__ Whereas, Your committee is abundantly satisfied that 
if any concession of this description is to be obtained, 
it can be obtained only through the activities of the Na- 
tional Association, and that local work must of necessity 
be fruitless. While, as we have stated, we are not con- 
fident that even national intervention can accomplish this, 
we are well satisfied that it is a matter for which negotia- 
tions might well be conducted ; be it 


Resolved, That we recommend that the delegates of 
this association to the convention of the National Associa- 
tion to be held at Salt Lake City next June, present to the 
Committee on Resolutions of that convention a set of reso- 
lutions presenting this question to the convention and 
asking that the National Association, through its proper 
committee or otherwise, take up this question with the 
head offices of R. G. Dun & Co and The Bradstreet Co., 
with the object in view of negotiating a compromise of the 
question on lines similar to those indicated. 


I think that is only a fair request, and one, perhaps if put up 


to the managers in New York City they would grant, permitting 
contracts to be so modified. I move the adoption of this resolution. 

PRESIDENT MErEK.—The secretary will read the resolution. 
(Resolution read by secretary.) Mr. Hamburger’s resolution is 
offered for adoption. Has it been seconded? (Motion seconded.) 
Is there any further debate on this resolution? Do you desire 
to say something, Mr. McSwigan? 

J. A. McSwican, Denver.—On behalf of the Denver asso- 
ciation, I wish to thank the committee for the exhaustive report 
they have made and its many suggestions for a uniform report. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Are you speaking to this resolution? 

Mr. McSwican.—lI ask the chair’s indulgence. I was not to 
the point. 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—We will take up this resolution first, and 
the chair will then recognize you. 

Mr. PLumMMer, St. Louis.—I move we strike out the words 
“six months” in the resolution. If Mr. Hamburger’s suggestion 
is good there should be no time limit on it. 

Mr. HamMBurcER.—You can not do it or get what you want if 
you strike out the six months limitation. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Is there a second to the amendment to 
strike out “six months’? The chair hears no second, and the 
original motion is now before the house. 

B. F. Ezexie., Birmingham.—It seems to me hardly fair that 
we should discuss, without having both sides present, a theme of 
such importance as the changing of contracts. I would like to 
know whether this matter will come under the resolutions offered 
at this session, or are we to consider this as a final matter? 
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PRESIDENT MEEK.—This resolution will probably go to the 
incoming Committee on Mercantile Agency Service, for the pur- 
pose of presenting it to the mercantile agencies and conferring 
with them. Is that not right, Mr. Secretary? 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—Simply a suggestion, as I understand. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—It is in the way of a suggestion. 

Mr. EzEKIEL.—It seems to me I can see the agencies’ reason 


F. H. RANDEL 
American Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Director 


for their rule. I feel that their reason should be presented in 
connection with any debate. I can understand readily their 
viewpoint, which could be thoroughly opposed to that of a credit 
man, but if this matter, as you say, is simply a recommendation 
to the incoming committee, there would hardly be any objection 
to its adoption. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The resolution is simply a suggestion to 
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the incoming committee to take up the matter with the agencies’ 
managers, to be considered by them. 

(Adoption of resolution seconded.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The chair will recognize Mr. McSwigan, 
of Denver. 

Mr. McSwican.—I said about all I had to say when I was 
out of order. I simply want to congratulate the committee on 
the very complete and exhaustive report which they have given 
us, and to express the hope that the incoming committee will call 
on us for assistance as well as the other associations in getting 
together a model report. We all know, of course, that there is 
not anything better than a report which we can depend upon, and 
which will show results. Also, if we had simpler forms in which 
everything would show, it would ceftainly be a great benefit to all 
of us, 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—If there is no further discussion on this 
topic, we will now listen to an address on the “Romance of the 
Business Growth of the West,” by the Rev. Peter A. Simpkin, 
pastor of the Phillips Congregational Church, of Salt Lake City. 


“ROMANCE OF THE BUSINESS GROWTH OF THE WEST,” 
ADDRESS BY REV. PETER A. SIMPKIN, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


It is a great pleasure to have the privilege of talking to you 
for a little while on “The Romance of Business in the West”. 
When we westerners talk of the west—you suspect us a little until 
you have seen it. 

To the average man, business is as romantic and sentimental 
as a block of ice in a blizzard. For him the answer as to “ro- 
mance in business” would be like that of the son of the Polish 
Jew, who, returning from college, was asked by his father in 
the store, “Isadore, what’s the algebra for potatoes?” There is 
not any. So there is not any poetry for calico, except Tom Hood’s 
“Lay of the Shirt”, and in all the round of bustle and trade only 
one canon exists, that is devoted to your side of business, and it 
is known at every credit desk in the United States—the picture 
of an unduly yellow and acidulous lemon, the work of that clever 
painter, Dead Beat. 

It is not long since the average credit man of the far east 
thought that romance, or romancing, was a vital element in the 
letters of the western business man. But all this is on the sordid 
side of the actual dollars and cents. In the field of life that covers 
the multiform activities of modern business, there is for the keen 
eye-beauty, poetry, romance. The great organ tones of the indus- 
tries, the roar of that vast machinery, that you touch on its most 
sensitive side, the thunderous step of the twenty million men and 
women who are daily creating the industry and business of this 
wonderland of America—these produce to the mind that thinks and 
the soul that feels, a thrill too big for a canvas, a song or a printed 
page to inspire; for one catches there the low, sad music of 
humanity, and hears, too, the tone strident, but prophetic, that 
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speaks the coming world mastery of business and finance, as well 
as humanism, of our America. 

In particular, it is true that in the making of the west, as 
nowhere in history, business life has furnished a romance truly 
wonderful. It is difficult to draw exact lines and frontiers in the 
geography of life. The term “west” in our American history 
is as elastic as the conscience of a fire sale fiend, who is feverishly 
disposing of a stock of goods supposed by the credit man of some 
great house to be reposing on shelves a thousand miles away. 

The west began to be when the little companies thrust their 
way over the Hudson, and colonized and pioneered their way for 
nearly two hundred years, until their dauntless hearts were 
soothed by the chiming music of the western breakers, that dash 
their green and sapphire glory into ribbons of foam, white and 
beautiful as the plumage of a seraph. The epic of that two hun- 
dred years has yet to be writ. It is too big a theme for an hour 
like this. “The making of the west”, and books like it, are not too 
soon displaying for the generations to be, the color and form of 
the fading, glorious years of western unfolding and mastery, but 
no adequate vision has yet been crystallized that will give to pos- 
terity a clear sense of the audacity, the patient courage, the ready 
expedience, the daring chance-taking, that made poker a restful 
nocturne, in the struggle with dangerous conditions, the rough but 
fine psychology of credits, the evolution on plain, desert and moun- 
tain of an ordered business life that was for a century in financial 
vassalage to the east. It makes a story wonderful and fascinating. 

But we speak now of the limited west from the Missouri 
to the sea, from the forties down to this day, when great railroads 
and highways run across the spans of wondrous beauty which were 
wrested by minor and trader, cattleman and settler, from the play- 
ground wilderness in whjch they had lain for unnumbered cen- 
turies. And it is a romance more wonderful than any that novelist 
ever dreamed, because it was the stir of an unique life wrestling 
crossly like a god with the titan forces of wilderness, canyon and 
mountain. Here it centered in the flakes of yellow dust that men 
call gold; yonder in the black stream of carbonates that make a flock 
of millionaires; here it was metals less precious; yonder valley 
floors that were rich with the stored wealth of a million years, of 
sun and frost with their marvellous chemistry. Sheep and cattle 
and horses wandering over the old empire of the buffalo, trading 
posts for the Indian and the prospector—new cities where the Bos- 
ton and New York and Philadelphia and Buffalo and Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh and Portland and Baltimore and New Orleans of 
the west have been taking shape—these were the spots where swift, 
sure, enriching drama fashioned what is now the ordered, glorious 
life that is the west. 

Such stories as the old “Santa Fe Trail”, or the “Overland”’, 
or the “Oregon Trail” could tell—stories ghastly, wonderful, in- 
spiring. Over them, into the mysterious, wonderful west, they 
came, to the west of turquoise sky and winey air, of Indian treach- 
ery, of snow crowned mountains, beautiful canyons, fair valleys— 
came the best and bravest and fittest of ten thousand eastern 
cities and hamlets and farms, to a task gigantic and a result won- 
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derful. For the westerner is but the easterner who has arrived— 
the easterner made big. Even my good friend Tregoe is bigger 
for the touch of the west—waist fifty-six, instead of fifty-four two 
years ago. 

And if you would know how big and lovable were the men 
who laid the foundation of this western empire, and who created 
its business life, read and smile and laugh, and even shamefacedly 
let your tears creep down your bespectacled noses, as Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain and Emerson Hough and Ralph Connor and 
Eugene Rhodes picture for you the great big-hearted giants who 
pulled the stump and manipulated the affairs of the west in the 
years of its making. 

For business was done as never before, with a class of folk 
that sensed a new freedom, with life crowded with opportunity, 
with the possibility of wealth for him who would work and dig 
and buy and sell and lay down the stake; surely life was recast 
in a bigger mould away from the bondage of the conventions and 
the littleness that always come with the crystallization of life into 
fixed forms. 

These men made that western life of which we sing: 


WHERE THE WEST BEGINS. 


Out where the hand clasps a little stronger ; 

Out where a smile dwells a little longer ; 
That’s where the West begins. 

Out where the sun is a little brighter ; 

Where the snows that fall are a trifle whiter, 

Where the bonds of home are a wee bit tighter, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Out where friendship’s a trifle truer, 
That’s where the West begins. 
Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there’s laughter in every streamlet flowing, 
Where there’s more of reaping and less of sowing, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the world is in the making, 
Where fewer hearts with despair are aching, 
That’s where the West begins. 
Where there’s more of singing and less of sighing, 
Where there’s more of giving and less of buying, 
And a man makes friends without half trying, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Of course, some of the west was and is like some parts of 
Texas. Some hidden purpose in mobilization? Take Texas back 
a good many years. The romance of business was just as keen as 
the romance of life. 

At first the trading store of the hardy, keen man, who sold 
his blankets and coffee and sugar, his axes and ropes and ammuni- 
tion to the Indian, the prospector, the soldier at the army post, 
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the adventurous ones who packed ever west, toward Pike’s Peak, 
toward the gold of the California hills, toward the wealth of 
western Nevada, toward the placers of Montana and Oregon. 
The trader is worthy a niche in the temple of memory, for in 
sheer, picturesque interest of all those engaged in the early busi- 
ness of the west, he is easily in first place. His clientele was 
made up of Indians, prospectors, squaw men, bad men, soldiers, 
rovers, trappers and hunters, and his knack of keeping almost 
everything from whip-cord to whiskey, from nails to niggerhead, 
from blankets to bacon, from coffee to calico, from needles to 
nitre and shells to shoes, or rather boots, was as uncanny as it was 
complimentary to his business acumen, for, outside the govern- 
ment, he was the biggest first shipper to the west, and in the face 
of all the difficulties was buying five hundred to twenty-five hun- 
dred miles from his supply base. He furnishes a business figure 
worthy of remembrance. 

With the establishment of towns like Cheyenne and Rawlings, 
Salt Lake and Ogden, Boise and Helena, Reno and Carson, Frisco 
and Portland, Albuquerque and El Paso, the Santa Fe Trail ceased 
to be so lonely, and the stage was set for the coming of business 
as you knew it in the east, and we know it now. 

Take Salt Lake as an instance. As early as 1855 it had es- 
tablished credits as far east as St. Joseph and St. Louis, Omaha 
and Boston. With the building of the Union Pacific, the caravans 
for this city, traveling as far as from Teheran to Damascus, through 
the dusty, burning wastes of summer, or the bleak bitterness of 
winter, brought the means of subsistence and conformity to the 
requirements of civilization. The merchants were of that calibre 
of integrity that made the golden thread of credit so pure that it 
could be drawn to stretch over an empire as vast as Rome knew 
in her greatest day, and yet carry the currerit of business trust. 

The local business of the west afforded large margins, and 
the prices for the west made by the merchants east comported 
with the far distance that made the customer only a name, with 
a function of ordering and remittance. Some of the older houses 
that enjoyed far western patronage fifty years ago, must look with . 
a regret for the vanished past which is as keen as that of a bachelor 
maid of thirty-five plus, upon the profits that western trading and 
western integrity paid. The stream of wealth that began to flow 
even before the coming of the railroad made prices of little concern, 
And in the day when the pony express ran the gauntlet of bad 
Indian, bad white man, bad lands and bad water; forever ran the 
gamble of death and disaster, to shake the well-laid plans and break 
the intelligent order of the best scheming of the keen and clever 
business man, but with a courage and persistence borrowed from 
the firm base of his western mountains, with a resource that was 
sharpened by the whole environment of business, with his long 
trains of precious produce, he played the game wonderfully and 
won. 

Then came the beginning of to-day, and as the ribbons of steel 
crept in that Homeric struggle of modern invention nearer to the 
expanding centers that the wisdom of pioneering had chosen, there 
was set into real shape and order the business of our west. What 
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a tremendous store of courage and brain and heart went into it all! 
Mingled with the first true stock of the west, with hunter and 
prospector and true pioneer, came the ruck and muck of eastern 
slums, the human flotsam and jetsam that great periods of railroad 
construction always bring. Never has a viler, wilder company 
trekked its slow way than that which pushed the Union Pacific to 
its junction with the Central Pacific. It is only spoken of here, 
because it was an element that changed the business life of the 
west, for it changed the character of creditor. The building of 
the Union Pacific, Central Pacific, the Rio Grande and Santa Fe, 
the Southern Pacific and Northern Pacific, all poured a tide of 
new life into every section of the great west. And it was that 
_which spoiled the romance of business as the west had known it, 
for it rapidly passed to the commonplace character of all our 
American business, save in one thing—the western spirit and the 
western sense of values. 

Where one has a copper company at one’s back door that 
distributes seven millions a year in dividends; a sugar company 
that makes an even larger distribution ; industries of every character 
that pour out in returns a king’s ransom annually, the single dollar 
looks small, and the copper cent is looked upon with contempt, 
except in southern California, and in homes with babes that trudge 
to Sunday School with the sacred penny of benevolence. Andrew 
Carnegie once at an eastern banquet was talking learnedly of money 
coinages to the guests, and became annoyed because a young man 
spoke to a table mate whilst he was speaking. He addressed him 
with the question, “Mr. Huttin, can you tell me why the copper 
cent was coined?” ‘To enable the Scotch to practice benevolence” 
was the quick reply. 

And fascinating is the old west that fades, the crimson shadows 
that fall on it, its dangers and its endurance, its raw, elemental 
conditions, that saw so much of the beasthood of humanity, so 
much of the greatness and courage and glory, so much of creative 
genius that spun the measureless wealth that the business spirit 
of fifty years has created. 

Through the dust raised by pioneers and the first caravans of 
commerce, beside the log and adobe and stone stores of the men 
who laid the foundations of the wealth that is, there walk the shad- 
ows of giants, men who played easily with the tremendous possi- 
bilities and ppportunities of the world’s greatest empire of wealth 
and resource; who apart from the ordered life of the east created 
a vast business that by store and mine and mill, by railroads and 
irrigating ditth and sheep-dotted hillside and cattle-blotched plain, 
moved in a mist of dust and blood and stress, doing wonderfully. 
A Huntington and a Dodge, a Young and a Whitman, a Stanford 
and a Hearst, a Wall and a Jackling, are but types of men who, 
rugged as the western mountains they loved, did with intensity the 
impossible, and from 5,000 feet below the earth’s sod to 12,000 
feet above its sea level wrought their will in a chaos of ruthless 
ambition that seemed to be planless in its main ideas; but their 
work dovetailed and under their leading the vast west, from 
mine depth to snow-capped peak, from foot-hill to sea, stands 

firm as the granite base of the hills, a free, conservative, dependable 
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business unity as respectable as Boston, as keen as New York, 
but touched by something elemental that they have too much for- 
gotten—the human touch. 

The sense of class was absolutely missing from the life of 
business in the old west. In business the western spirit has cared 
little who was a man’s father—its concern has been what he was 
himself. A singular confession made by the late John Pierpont 
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7 
Morgan in that notable inquiry that preceded so shortly his strik- 
ing of earth’s last balance sheet, was that in which he stated that 
his loans were made upon the basis of right personality rather 
than security. That was a vital feature of the business of the 
west. One thing that helped to make it was the fact that a chap 
in faded and patched overalls, in shocking need of food and powder 
and oil for his mine, so often over night by a round of shots struck 
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it and blew himself into wealth beyond the dreams of avarice; 
the speculator on the edge of a chasm pleading for an extension 
of credit, within a year had found his way out and was ready for 
the brown-stone front and the grand tour, or the chap smelling 
of sheep or cattle corral, asking for that which would carry him 
over, struck his market and came to the land of Goshen and plenty. 
The fellow with his little stock, turned over so often, but needing 
accommodation for growing business, came as a rule to the fine 
business block and the capitalist class. 

This, and the sense of loyalty and pity, meant much in the old 
west. There were no paupers, save those of misfortune and vice. 
Every life produced, even if it were nothing more than excite- 
ment at the gaming table, and men were knitted in a bond of 
sympathy and comradeship that was born of belief in the “white- 
ness” of a man, and only the followers of cowardice or the lowness 
bestial, cut a man out of the herd and left him branded with the 
S—B brand. And that vision they had, born of the clear air and 
sunny spaces of the west, that a man and his family, his wife and 
children were worth more than a receipted bill, played a tre- 
mendous part in keeping men on their feet who arrived and made 
valuable contribution to the west. 

Wonderful West, where manhood was more than money. Ro- 
mantic old day, where rough, strong hands set the foundation of 
western honor and integrity. Wonderful business they created, 
housed in civilization so splendid. And if we must look back and 
see so many places where blood and tears were mingled with 
human service, let us remember that fine human consideration 
which bound together the foundation and later cemented the mass, 
and that realizes that man is more than things. And in the 
great counting house of its vast business life, there toil to-day 
men who have not lost the old ideals, but who, meeting the in- 
tricacies of business the east has so long known, move forward 
to make the coming time answer the past. The finest, sanest, 
happiest people on the continent are carrying on the business shaped 
in a romantic epoch, and as the old honor and integrity and human- 
ism of the old west survive, they pass to seize as surely as the 
coming of the morning the scepter of financial power. As it has 
passed from London to New York, so it will pass from the Palisades 
to the Rockies, into the hands of the descendants of the big- 
souled, big-brained men who made the mighty west, and in the 
task never lose the vision of humanity. (Great applause). 

VeRNoR HALL, Dallas.—I rise to a question of personal priv- 
ilege. I never felt as proud in my life that I was a westerner as 
after listening to this learned and eloquent address, until he told 
that story about Texas; and when Mr. Simpkin did tell that story 
about what we conceive to be the grandest state of the Union, the 
delegates from Texas held a convention and decided that it was 
only appropriate that we make answer in some manner. We 
started in by making up a list of our resources, and our first item 
was our $200,000,000 cotton crop, but after we had reached the 
half billion mark we decided that ‘in so short a space of time we 
would not be permitted to detail the wealth and grandeur, and the 
color and beauty of Texas. But, Mr. President, in order to do 
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justice to this subject, if the convention will give the Texas dele- 
gation at least two whole days, we will endeavor in that space 
of time in some manner to give a faint idea of the grandeur, beauty, 
wealth and color of the grandest state of all the states, the “Lone 
Star State” of Texas. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The next order of business is the report 
of the Credit Department Methods Committee, of which W. M. 
Bonham, of Knoxville, Tenn., is chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
METHODS. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 


Gentlemen: Your Committee on Credit Department Methods 
has enjoyed a very interesting and, as we trust, what will prove a 
very beneficial year. 

To the four units of the committee were assigned certain fea- 
tures of credit department methods or technique for reasonable con- 
sideration, and the idea of dividing the tasks and responsibilities 
devolving upon the committee has accomplished results that would 
not have been possible had the entire committee located in four 
different cities concentrated as a whole upon these matters. 

The financial statement falling within the purview of your 
committee has been the subject of much public and private discus- 
sion during the year.” While the obtaining of financial statements 
has always been an important feature of the work of the credit 
department, yet in the earlier years a request for a financial state- 
ment was in many instances a polite form of declining an order. 
Only a very small proportion of the requests for statements were 
acted on favorably, though a favorable response to such requests 
was really desired. Credit granting was not predicated so directly 
upon the frank disclosure of the debtor’s or buyer’s actual condition 
as it is to-day. 

The National Association of Credit Men adopted years ago 
standard financial statement forms, adapting such forms to simple 
and complex business enterprises, but only a very small proportion 
of the membership uses these forms. After careful thought and 
recognizing the economy and value of statements showing upon 
their face that they have been transmitted through the mails, your 
committee adopted a self-addressed property statement form with 
a series of questions covering the pertinent practices and conditions 
of a mercantile enterprise which should become very popular. Your 
committee earnestly recommends that this form be used by the 
members whenever it is adaptable to their credit departments. 

The growing custom of seeking and obtaining financial state- 
ments of debtors and buyers shows conclusively that the direct and 
unfaltering tendency at present in the credit relation is to absolute 
and honest frankness between debtor and creditor. It was hereto- 
fore regarded as perfectly proper for the debtor or customer to 
withhold such information as is now generally acceded as a right to 
the creditor or seller, and refusal to grant the information usually 
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receives an unfavorable construction. The increase in our domestic 
commerce compels this frankness, and:any secrecy in the methods 
of the debtor or buyer or their withholding proper information 
concerning the disposal by pledge, transfer or assignment of the 
liquid assets of a business must be stamped as unprogressive and 
unsafe. 

In this connection reference must be made to the growing 
practice of borrowing upon the pledge and transfer of accounts : 
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receivable or what is termed by some finance companies doing this 
character of business, as purchasing accounts receivable. 

The Credit Department Methods Committee of last year recom- 
mended at Rochester, and its recommendation was unanimously 
adopted, that there be prepared a statute to regulate the pledge and 
transfer of accounts receivable, the direct purpose of which would 
be to prevent secrecy. There could be recognized from an analysis 
of this report that neither the committee nor the convention was 
actuated by any prejudice against finance companies that might in 
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certain ways aid deserving borrowers, but there was recognized that 
increasing facilities for transferring and pledging such a liquid 
asset item as accounts receivable without granting creditors any 
means of observing that their debtors were using this asset as a 
means of borrowing is a menace to the credit relation, and, if 
unchecked, would grow into a serious evil. 

A statute adopted in conformity with that report met with 
the protest of eleven finance companies for the reason, so far as 
your committee ascertains, that perfectly fresh accounts receivable 
could thereunder be transferred by a notification of debtors. In 
all the controversy concerning this statute and the many communi- 
cations from the protesting companies, the real point at issue was 
rarely touched upon by the protestants. Your committee would 
define a secret transaction as follows: 


When the transaction, either loan or purchase, is known 
alone to the borrower and lender (or the buyer and seller), 
and the accounts receivable pledged, transferred or 
assigned, do not pass out of the control and possession 
of the borrower (or seller), we have a secret transaction. 
If the secrecy is further hedged by the inability of those 
interested to identify communications from borrower to 
lender or buyer to seller and checks that pass in the trans- 
actions, then the secrecy is complete. 


Constitutional limitations would not allow, in the judgment of 
your committee, the framing of a statute that will absolutely pro- 
tect creditors against the secret system or give more protection than 
that of putting them on their guard by a direct or constructive 
notice, and in support of this position the history of regulating by 
statute the sale of stocks in.bulk will be convincing. 

The statute recommended by your committee of last year and 
adopted by counsel of the Association in conference with the secre- 
tary-treasurer and members called especially for the purpose of 
aiding in preparing the statute has, for its direct purpose, the pre- 
vention of secrecy. 

When there is notification to creditors, the transaction is not 
secret. When there is registration of an agreement to purchase 
or loan and by due diligence the creditors may be informed that 
their debtor is borrowing upon or selling accounts receivable, the 
transaction is not secret. Notification to debtor—and by such 
notification accounts receivable pass out of the possession and 
control of the borrower or seller into the possession of the lender 
or buyer—is obviously not a secret transaction. The statute 
allows the transfer of accounts over fifteen days old by registra- 
tion alone, and this irrespective of the former custom of finance 
companies ; accounts under fifteen days old, that is perfectly fresh 
accounts, may be transferred by notification to a majority in num- 
ber and amount of creditors, notification to debtors or registration 
of an agreement to purchase. The statute, as has been maintained 
by some of the protestants, does not force them to notify the debtor, 
but they may elect upon perfectly fresh accounts either to notify 
creditors, to notify debtors or to register agreements to purchase. 


(7) 
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On accounts over fifteen days old they can use but one system— 
that of registration. 

The question naturally occurs to your committee why it is that 
notification to debtors is the storm center of the protestants’ objec- 
tions, and yet it is held out by them as unprotective to creditors. 
Your committee has no hesitation in saying that the proposed statute 
will afford a large degree of protection, and as the idea of the 
statutory regulation becomes more generally known and the néed 
of it more widely discussed as the practice extends, then should 
the proposed statute be found insufficient to afford proper protec- 
tion, it could be strengthened, just as the law to regulate the sale 
of stocks in bulk has been strengthened. 

There is, unquestionably, in the judgment of your committee, 
a need for this regulation, and, while differences of opinion may 
exist upon the form of the statute adopted, the form, but not its 
principles, may be confirmed or altered for the legislative program 
of 1916. 

The suggestion was offered that the National office aid mem- 
bers by arranging a list of perpetual offenders against decent 
standards of business practice. The building up of such a depart- 
ment in the National office would depend upon the voluntary 
co-operation of the membership, and your committee is unable 
to express an opinion whether or not it would be advisable for 
such a project to be undertaken. 

The need of educating retail merchants upon simple and neces- 
sary methods and practices is continually growing, and in conjunc- 
tion with this the importance of recommending to retail merchants 
some simple accountancy system that would not tax the ordinary 
mind and yet enable the merchant to take inventories and ascertain 
at intervals where his business is heading. 

In Credit Topic Leaflets, of which six in all have been pre- 
pared and issued by the Business Literature Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men, certain features of retail mer- 
chandising were splendidly emphasized, but the possible value of 
this plan rests upon a wide distribution of the leaflets, and only 
a small proportion of the members has shown sufficient interest to 
obtain supplies of the leaflets to furnish to customers. 

Your committee considered a simple accountancy system for 
retail merchants, but could not devise such a system within the 
period of a year. What has resulted from consideration of this 
subject ‘will be at the command and service of the incoming 
committee. 

A system of trade reporting more complete and representative 
of trade conditions throughout the country should be encouraged, 
and its development aided by the incoming Committee on Credit 
Department Methods. The monthly publication of these reports 
should aid the membership more definitely and protectively than 
the usual trade condition reports, and there should be no real 
difficulty in obtaining a number of reporters among the member- 
ship supplementing those who are at present furnishing their excel- 
lent information to the National office for the effective operation of 
this department. 

You will recognize in this report that credit department 
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methods have held a large place in the year’s accomplishments, 
not that former committees were not alert to the possibilities of the 
department, but there is more attention accorded credit department 
methods and technique at present than was customary in former 
years. The credit grantor is beginning to recognize the value and 
economy of efficient methods and that his responsibility does not 
end with what he obtains directly for himself but embraces what 
protection and co-operation he can give to his creditors. We realize 
a very splendid field for the work of future committees. 

Your committee has encouraged the exercise of every effort to 
eliminate the unearned discount evil. The practice of deducting 
discounts that do not conform with the sales terms has been 
allowed to grow through the lack of courage and proper treat- 
ment into very large and unfortunate proportions. The standardiz- 
ing of business practices to which we are tending at present and 
which your Committee on Credit Department Methods must 
develop, will insist that the work of a business man should be as 
dependable as his written contract, and, therefore, when terms of 
sale are stated and accepted in buying transactions, they will be 
adhered to in letter and spirit. The National Association of Credit 
Men has this year distributed many pronouncements upon the 
subject, all of which have had the favor and endorsement of your 
committee, and it is earnestly recommended that this campaign be 
consistently prosecuted until the practice of taking unearned dis- 
counts has been entirely eliminated from our commercial system. 

The growing interest in selling goods on net terms is to be 
observed very seriously but upon this subject your committee has 
no comments or recommendations to offer. Members of the Asso- 
ciation should exercise care in having their invoices plainly stamped 
with their sales terms and especially should there be stated on each 
invoice the period or periqds at which discount will be allowed. 
Your committee has thought out many ideas upon the effect of 
this practice which it will be glad.to pass on to the incoming 
committee. 

Your committee begs to tender the following resolutions: 


I 


Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled, that the self-addressed property statement form, 
adopted and recommended by the committee, is herewith recognized 
as a standard form of the National Association of Credit Men, 
and the members aré urged to encourage its use in their credit 
departments. 


II 


Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled, that the pledge, transfer and assignment of 
accounts receivable, when the transaction is known alone to the 
lender and borrower or buyer and seller, and the accounts pledged, 
transferred or assigned do not pass out of the possession or con- 
trol of the borrower or seller, is a secret transaction, and as such 
is opposed to present tendencies toward frankness in the credit 
relation and fairness and honesty in credit granting. 
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Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled, that the principles of the statute, adopted for 
the purpose of preventing secrecy in the pledge, transfer and assign- 
ment of accounts receivable, should be and are hereby confirmed 
and that these principles, either in the form of the statute prepared 
by the Association in conference or an improved form, as the Board 
of Directors of the National Association of Credit Men may deter- 
mine, shall be recommended to the legislative committees of those 
states whose legislatures convene in 1916. 


IV 


Resolved, That every effort of the National Association of 
Credit Men, through its literature and departments, to encour- 
age proper and sound business practices in retail merchandising be 
encouraged and that the incoming Committee on Credit Department 
Methods address itself to the preparation of a simple accountancy 
system for retail merchants. 


V 


Resolved, That the system of reporting trade conditions 
throughout the country should be developed along more effective 
lines than at present, and that in cultivating this feature of the 
National office’s work for the service and aid of the membership, 
the co-operation of the incoming Committee on Credit Department 
Methods be earnestly suggested. 


VI 


Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled, that it is contrary to the best standards of busi- 
ness practice, the integrity of commercial transactions and the 
soundness of verbal contracts, that terms of sale be violated, espe- 
cially in the feature of discount as a premium for prompt payments, 
and it is further 

Resolved, That the i incoming Committee on Credit Department 
Methods should encourage the National office and all of the inter- 
ested departments of the National Association of Credit Men 
in a consistent effort to eliminate the unearned discount evil. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. M. Bonuam, Knoxville, Chairman. 

' Harry W. Woop, Knoxville. 
GrorcE L. Braprorp, Knoxville. 
Louis H. JANEs, Worcester, Vice-Chairman. 
James Wi son, Worcester. 
Howarp A. GARRARD, Worcester. 
J. W. Petryyoun, Jacksonville, Vice-Chairman. 
M. S. Potrak, Jacksonville. 
J. J. Kerns, Jacksonville. 
P. E. Parrott, St. Joseph, Vice-Chairman. 
C. S. Dickey, St. Joseph. 
W. A. Masters, St. Joseph. 


Mr. Bonnam.—I move the adoption of the report and resolu- 
tions. 
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PRESIDENT MEEK.—The report of the Credit Department 
Methods Committee is before you for consideration and the adop- 
tion of the resolutions contained in the reports made by the chair- 
man. I think that as these resolutions cover so many different 
subjects, it will be well to proceed with them singly, and if there 
is no objection, I will ask the secretary to read resolution No. 1. 

S. F. Mitter, Baltimore—In view of the fact that the Balti- 
more association has been asked to criticise this report, and in 
view of the further fact that it is going to take considerable more 
time than that allotted between now and 3 o’clock, I move that the 
taking up of this report be deferred until to-morrow morning. We 
have to adjourn at 3 o’clock so let us start out the first thing in the 
morning on it. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—With your consent we could adopt the first 
resolution, and then start from there. 

Mr. Mitter.—I want to say that Baltimore was asked to 
criticise this report, and we want to be perfectly fair to the com- 
mittee, and in the effort to help the work of the National Associa- 
tion, Baltimore accepted the proffer. Now we learned, when we 
reached Chicago, that Baltimore was supposed to be in for a fight 
on the subject-matter of this report, but I want to say, this is not 
Baltimore’s fight, but the fight of every credit man in the United 
States and because Baltimore has called the attention of every 
credit man to the fact that this proposed statute did not meet with 
our views, we have been told that it was our fight. 

FreEAS Brown Snyper, Philadelphia— I rise to a point of 
order. The gentleman is not speaking on the motion before the 
house. 

PRESIDENT MeEK.—The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. MILLER.—We want to say in criticizing this report, that 
the first resolution is sound.and should be adopted. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The question before the house is the adop- 
tion of the first resolution offered by the committee. 

Mr. Snyper.—I move the adoption of that resolution as read. 

(Motion seconded, put and carried.) 

PresmpeENT MeEEK.—The chair, under the official program, as 
adopted, has the power to suspend the proceedings following the 
regular schedule, and the chair now declares the convention ad- 
journed until to-morrow morning, when we will take up the report 
of the Credit Department Methods Committee under the head of 
unfinished business. 


Fourth Day, Friday, June 18, 1915 


MORNING SESSION 


The morning session of the fourth day of the convention was 
called to order by President Meek at 9.30 o’clock A. M. and the invo- 
cation was pronounced by the Rev. William A. Betts, of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church. 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—The following telegrams were received 
this morning: 
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Allentown, Penna., June 18, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary, National Association of Credit Men, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Greetings from the Lehigh Valley association. Hope this 
convention will be best ever. 


LEHIGH VALLEY ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN.” 


San Francisco, Cal., June 17, 1915. 


“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit 
Men, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake. 


Accept our hearty congratulations. Also please state to the 
convention of credit men now in session that the San Francisco 
Association of Credit Men extends to all a cordial invitation to visit 
San Francisco and the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


O. H. Watker, Asst. Secretary.” 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—I am requested by our lady delegates, and 
a request from them amounts to a command, to read the following: 

“The Utah association certainly deserves credit for the capi- 
tal manner of meeting socially its guests. We rate them AAA-1.” 
And this also applies to “Sunshine” Farrell, who now has the 
privilege of the floor. 

Mr. FarRELL.—You know the more things a man is ashamed 
of the more respectable he is. The same thing applies to a com- 
munity. This little community of ours, when it took upon itself 
the great big responsibility of attracting to its environment such 
a body of men as you, laid itself out to have all the sweetness it 
had, put to the forefront. We selected an Entertainment Commit- 
tee, and put at the head of it Leon Sweet, as you will notice, and 
associated with him was Mr. Sparks, also a candy kid. Down 
here in Provo, we have another candy man by the name of Startup. 
Up at Ogden we have Billy Williams, also in the business. Now 
these four people have done more perhaps in the entertainment 
end than the rest of us all together. When these four men got to- 
gether, as we thought it out, when a Sweet and a Spark got together 
they were going to Startup something, that something like Little 

silly Williams, would be the result; but when our man Sweet and 
our man Sparks got together they insisted that I should be the result: 
because they are both tongue-tied and I am not. 

In our entertainment last evening at the Tabernacle we ex- 
pected you would hear from four to five hundred voices. We 
want to apologize because Mr. Stephens says that the circus, plus 
all the other attractions that were in town, yourselves included, 
took some of the girls with their beaux away from the choir, and 
you only heard a very small portion of it. Where we have failed, 
it has not been because we didn’t try, we have put ourselves forward 
in order that you might remember that we had done all we could, 
not because we did not wish to do more, because we gave you 
our heart from the beginning. So here today, after having given 
you a great big blowing idea of the things that are, in our bank— 
I told you about those four commodities, you know, which were 
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sufficient to buy the United States over and over again, and I was 
afraid this morning that you might have a little congestion of 
mind with regard to the one trillion, eleven billion, and all that 
sort of thing; so, in order that I shall aid you in the digestion and 
elimination of this big mass of figures, I wish to say to you that 
in Utah and in other portions of the United States, there is ship- 
ped, not from Germany, a little carton about this high, for which 
you pay twenty-five cents. It is called the carton of Epsom 
Salts. Down here near Marysvale, about four miles from the little 
town which you will pass through as you go over the Denver and 
Rio Grande, we have a hill, or a little mountain, covered on the 
top with dirt, but when you shovel that dirt away, you can take 
a scoop shovel and shovel out about ninety per cent. pure Epsom 
Salts. We have enough of that Epsom Salts to absolutely clarify 
all congestive troubles. 

If language would tell you of all the rest we have, we 
would be poverty stricken, but like the love of Tuliet for her lover, 
it was so great that language would not tell it, so now we have 
come to the place where we say: “The man who gets up a filled 
guest from the banquet, and drains off his cup—sees the last lamp 
extinguished with cheerfulness—goes well contented to bed and 
enjoys its repose, but he who hath supped at the table of kings, 
and yet starved in the sight of luxurious things—who has watched 
the wine flow by himself but half tasted—heard the music and yet 
missed the tune—who hath wasted one part of life’s great possi- 
bilities—friends, that man will bear watching, be sure, to the 
end—a blighted experience, a rancor within—you may call it a 
virtue—I call it a sin.” What we love about this bunch is that they 
have come and have taken all that we gave them with that full 
and infinite gusto and zest which have made us enjoy them and 
enjoy the little we have had to give them. 

At 2 o'clock this afternoon we will together get on the cars 
and go out to Saltair, where we will salt down all that we have 
given you by dipping you into the brine and sending you forth 
clarified, in order that you shall go back to your places and con- 
tinue the great work which you have centered upon here. The 
committee authorizes me to thank you for all of the consideration 
and of the appreciation which you have given to them, and I have 
the happiness now to say “Godspeed to all.” (Great applause). 

PRESIDENT MeEK.—The first order of business is the further 
consideration of the report of the Credit Department Methods 
Committee, which we were unable to finish yesterday. The matter 
before the convention at the present time is the second resolution 
contained in the report, the adoption of which has been moved 
and seconded. Is there any debate? The secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The chair has been given the suggestion that the convention 
consider the second and third under the report together, since they 
pertain to the same subject. If there is no objection the secre- 
tary will read the third resolution. 

The resolutions are now before you. 

W. F. H. Koetscu, New York.—I move you that the two 
resolutions just read, and all matters pertaining to assignments of 
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accounts in said reports, be referred to a committee of five to be 
appointed by the incoming president, and that such committee 
report its conclusions to the board of directors at its September 
meeting, or as soon thereafter as may be possible. (Motion 
seconded. ) 

S. F. MiLcer, Baltimore.—In seconded this resolution, I shall 
ask the privilege of the floor in-explaining the position of the Bal- 
timore delegation. As I started to say to the convention yester- 
day, the position of the Baltimore association has been misun- 
derstood, and this is the only opportunity that will be afforded 
to set us straight in the eyes of the credit men throughout the 
country. We have been misunderstood, and from the time that 
this delegation reached Chicago, until we arrived here, we have 
been explaining. 

As I said in seconding this resolution, as offered by Mr. 
Koelsch, this is the only opportunity we have had to explain. The 
first knowledge the Baltimore association had of the proposed 
measure to regulate the transfer of accounts receivable was when 
it was published in the “Daily Trade Record.” The bill did not ap- 
pear to us as properly covering the matter, but before taking any 
action whatsoever, and in order to consider it from every view- 
point, our Association sent a committee to New York to study the 
matter in conference with the Advisory Committee of the National 
board, Secretary Tregoe and his counsel. After receiving and con- 
sidering our committee’s report upon its findings, the Baltimore 
board passed the following resolutions on February 2, 1915: 

Wuereas, The bill prepared by Julius Henry Cohen, 

Esquire, for the National Association of Credit Men, to 

prevent fraud through the “secret” transfer of accounts 

receivable and all other choses in action other than nego- 
tiable instruments, provides that accounts, etc., not more 
than fifteen days old can be safely transferred, if notice 

of the assignment be given regularly to debtors on the 

invoices, but does not require any notice to be given to 

creditors, and 

Wuereas, Said bill further provides, that if such 
notice be not so given on the invoices, or if the accounts, 
etc., be more than fifteen days old, then notice of the con- 
tract under which the accounts, etc., are assigned must be 
registered with the county clerk, and that even after such 
registration no title will pass to any accounts, etc., trans- 
ferred within sixty days after date of such registration, 
should failure occur during said period. Now, therefore, 

be it 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the board of direc- 
tors of the Baltimore Association of Credit Men, the 
transfer of accounts, where notice thereof is given on 
the invoices sent to debtors is also a “secret” transfer, 

so far as creditors are concerned ; and, therefore, the pro- 

posed statute is not “reasonable and effectual” to pro- 

tect properly creditors within the meaning of the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the Rochester convention in 
June, 1914: 
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“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit 
Men, in convention assembled, that the secret transfer of 
accounts receivable should be regulated by law, and that 
counsel on commercial laws, in conjunction with the 
National Legislative Committee, should carry forward the 
preparation of a statute for uniform adoption in all the 
states that shall be reasonable and effectual.” 


And be it Further Resolved, That the board of direc- 
tors place itself on record as approving any bill which will 
operate uniformly upon all persons or corporations, which 
will actually give notice to credit men by registration or 
otherwise, so as to enable them to protect themselves 
against assignment of accounts, whilst not: operating un- 
justly upon bona fide transferees acting in good faith and 
for a present consideration ; and be it further 


Resolved, That the secretary of this Association 
obtain from the secretary-treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation the names of the National Legislative Committee, 
and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to each mem- 
ber of such committee and to the secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association. 


This resolution of the Baltimore association shows that we 
took the position that we are in line for the proper legislation. As 
a component part of the National Association, we must be honest 
and frank with our brothers. This matter is so important that we 
think it proper to extend the time assigned to this subject, as we 
believe only a very small percentage of the delegates, as well as 
the general membership, understand the problem. 

From the day that the Baltimore association passed those 
resolutions until to-day, they have taken no further action. We 
have not defended it nor criticized the bill in any state legislature, 
preferring to remain perfectly neutral. I want the convention to 
understand it and take it home with them. We want to come be- 
fore you with clean hands and we don’t want to be accused of 
something we have had no hand in. In this morning’s Salt Lake 
paper, I find an article entitled “Credit Men Oppose Buying of 
Accounts,” in which it is said “The Baltimore delegation heads the 
advocates for the secrecy in the purchase of accounts receivable 
and they are said to be opposed by the delegations of a number of 
other cities.” Now, when we find such rot published, naturally 
we have to stand up before you, and defend ourselves, and we have 
got to tell you that it is rot. I second the motion as made by 
Mr. Koelsch. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—You have heard the motion offered by 
Mr. Koelsch, and seconded by Mr. Miller. If there is no further 
debate, are you ready for the question? (Resolution put and car- 
ried.) The chair will receive a suggestion that the fourth, fifth 
and sixth resolutions be taken up as a whole. 

J. M. CaLitanper, Des Moines.—I move you that the fourth, 
fifth and sixth resolutions be considered as a whole. (Motion 
seconded). (Read by Secretary Tregoe). 
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PRESIDENT MEEK.—These resolutions are now before you. 
Does anyone desire to speak to them? If not, are you ready for 
the question. (Motion to adopt resolutions as read put and cor- 
ried. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The next order of business is the report 
of the Investigation and Prosecution Committee of which Curtis 
R. Burnett, of Newark, is chairman. 


REPORT OF INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION 
COMMITTEE. 





To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 

Gentlemen: There was offered by’a special committee ap- 
pointed by the board of directors of the National Association in 
annual meeting at St. Paul, Minn., September, 1913, the following 
resolution which was enthusiastically adopted at the Rochester 
convention of 1914: 





“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit 
Men that an effort should be made to raise, through sub- 
scriptions from members, a fund of sufficient size to 
prosecute vigorously commercial fraud, and that the presi- 
dent of the Association be empowered and directed to 
appoint, with the approval of the board, immediately after 
the Rochester convention, an Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion Committee to consist of a representative from each of 
the local associations and one individual member, of which 
appointees seven are to be designated as an executive 
committee or board of trustees whose duty it will be to 


develop a plan for the raising and administering of such 
fund.” 


Those who attended the Rochester convention will recall the 
enthusiasm which attended the presentation of the special com- 
mictee’s report and the resolution. 

Pursuant to the powers reposed in him by the resolution the 
president of the Association appointed an executive committee of 
seven, and each of the local associations was requested to appoint 
a representative upon the committee, which request met with almost 
unanimous response. Each convention of recent years has been 
marked with some strong expression of interest in a prosecution 
fund, but after the magnetism of the conventions was over the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Committee would address itself to the 
project with but little encouragement of a substantial nature to 
assist it. 

At the Boston convention the sale of advertising space in the 
“Bulletin” for the purpose of raising a reasonable fund for national 
investigation and prosecution work was approved, following a 
recommendation made in a report offered at that convention by the 
Investigation and Prosecution Committee. The result was disap- 
pointing and the possible income through this source was never 
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sufficient to allow the committee or the National office to do other 
than supplement, in a very limited way, investigations and prose- 
cutions undertaken by local associations or committees of creditors 
in special cases. 

The board of directors of the National Association, when in 
annual meeting at St. Paul in September, 1913, unanimously agreed 
that a final effort of a very systematic and nation-wide character 


CURTIS R. BURNETT 
American Oil & Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 
Chairman Investigation and Prosecution Committee 


should be undertaken in order to determine whether or not it were 
possible to raise a national fund of adequate proportions. In the 
spirit of this conclusion the special committee appointed looked over 
the field carefully and presented a report and resolution at the 
Rochester convention. Your committee is enunciating these steps so 
that the convention in Salt Lake City and the readers of its proceed- 
ings may understand the very orderly manner in which the idea 
has been developed and that the executive committee of seven could 
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act alone within the powers granted it under the Rochester 
resolutions. 

It would be possible to raise an adequate annual investigation 
and prosecution fund were the per capita dues increased and the 
increase set aside for this purpose, but that plan would not be 
economically possible to some of the local associations as they are 
at present organized; and as the sale of advertising space as a suffi- 
cient income producing medium had failed, there was but one plan 
left—that of voluntary contributions. The executive committee of 
seven, therefore, considered seriously no other method but volun- 
tary contributions for the raising of the fund, nor did it believe 
that the resolution under which it was created gave powers to 
adopt any other method. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the task and what was expected 
by the National Association, the committee met on several occa- 
sions in New York City. Though five members were located in 
distant cities, the attendance was usually complete. 

Inasmuch as the appointment of this committee was almost 
coincident with the opening of hostilities in Europe and was fol- 
lowed by sharp financial strain and tendencies to economy in this 
country, your committee recognized that it might be unwise to 
present its plan until financial and commercial conditions had 
improved and the credit departments of our membership would 
be in a spirit to recognize its protective value and be ready to sup- 
port a plan to prevent and punish commercial fraud. Even had 
conditions been otherwise there is no assurance that the committee 
would have finished its labors at an earlier date and produced a 
plan that would have been agreed upon by the seven members. 

Finally, and but a short period ago, the plan was cleared and 
made ready for presentation to the membership. It is unnecessary 
to repeat in this report the entire plan, but we feel that its pertinent 
points should be briefed: Subscriptions covering a period of five 
years in annual instalments shall be solicited of the individual mem- 
bers of the National Association of Credit Men, and each local 
association of credit men is to be requested to elect one of three 
plans for furnishing its proportionate share of the minimum sum 
upon which the operation of the plan is conditioned, namely, by 
direct subscription to the fund from its income or local prosecution 
fund; by soliciting subscriptions direct of its members without the 
aid or intervention of the committee of the National Association ; 
by allowing said committee to solicit subscriptions directly of its 
members, with the assurance of the aid and assistance of local offi- 
cers. After two annual payments are made, the subscriber, whether 
a member or not of a local association, may cancel further pay- 
ments to the fund by giving notice in writing at least ninety days 
in advance of the next payment date to the chairman of the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Committee or the secretary of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

The operation of the plan is conditioned upon the raising of 
at least $25,000 for the first year. The acceptance of all subscrip- 
tions is so conditioned. If the minimum sum is subscribed and the 
plan put in operation, an arrangement is to be made with one of the 
leading national detective agencies for detective service in the 
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investigation of suspected commercial fraud, which arrangement 
will allow quick action in any part of the country on an agreed 
basis of remuneration. 

If confirmed later, subscribers to the fund are to be furnished 
with a hanger indicating that they are under the protection of 
the fund. The clerical work attending the operation of the plan 
is to be performed in the National office under the direction of the 
secretary-treasurer, and nothing but actual expenses for the per- 
formance of the work are to be charged against the fund. Counsel 
is to be retained; cases submitted to be determined upon by the 
executive committee or by a smaller committee appointed for that 
purpose especially, and other features which must be elaborated 
upon if the plan becomes operative. 

A copy of the plan was sent to each of the local associations 
with a very urgent request that it be considered in meeting on a 
definite date, or as near thereto as could be arranged. A leaflet 
briefly but clearly stating the protective points of the plan and how 
an adequate national fund for the investigation and prosecution of 
commercial fraud would tend to deter and to punish commercial 
offenders, was sent to each member of the Association, but the 
plan itself was sent only to individual members of the National 
Association and to members of those associations which elected to 
allow and assist the committee to solicit contributions directly of 
their members. 

When this report was written sufficient time had not been 
allowed in which to hear from all of the local associations and from 
the individual members of the National Association of whom a 
solicitation had been made for contributions, but there were many 
encouraging indications of interest and support. The two largest 
associations have contributed liberally ; the Philadelphia association 
had the distinction of making the first contribution, as an associa- 
tion, to the fund; the president of the National Association had 
the distinction of being the first contributor, as an individual mem- 
ber, to the fund. 

It is the expectation of your committee to offer with this 
report a supplementary statement of what contributions have been 
received from local associations, what have been received from 
members of local associations as also from individual members of 
the National Association, so that it may be discerned whether or 
not the success of the plan is probable. 

Your committee spoke in the beginning of this report as to the 
powers conferred upon it by the Rochester resolution, and pointed 
out that there could not be recalled a dissenting voice to that reso- 
lution, so the presumption was natural that each local association 
would elect one of the three alternatives offered in the plan, and 
that none would decline to contribute in organized form or allow 
the national committee to solicit contributions directly of its mem- 
bers. In several instances, however, local associations have stood 
out against the application of the committee’s plan in any form. 
Though your committee appreciates the reasons that may have 
actuated associations in taking this position, yet it recognizes the 
seriousness and importance of the movement and feels that there 
should not be evinced the slightest disposition upon the part of any 
local association of credit men to refuse what aid they can to the 
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consummation of this splendid effort. The expression of sincere 
and substantial interest, the giving of such financial aid as may be 
possible from their own incomes or prosecution funds or assisting 
the national committee in soliciting their members direct, should 
make the fund possible and give to the National Association of 
Credit Men the power of exercising a deterring and correcting 
influence upon commercial fraud. 

Your committee could not close this report without expressing 
its sincere appreciation of the encouragement to the plan that has 
been so clearly expressed by many local associations and individual 
members of the National Association, and they feel secure in the 
sense that in view of the work devoted to the development and pub- 
lication of the plan and the fact that it has been made the subject of 
newspaper comment from ocean to ocean, the membership of the 
Association will not permit the plan to fail. 

Your committee begs to tender the following resolutions: 


I 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in 
convention assembled approves of and endorses the plan for 
raising and administering a National Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion Fund that has been adopted and recommended by the execu- 
tive committee of seven of the Investigation and Prosecution 
Committee, as authorized under the resolution adopted at the 
Rochester convention. 


II 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men regis- 
ters its belief that the only method available for the raising of a 
National Investigation and Prosecuting Fund is by voluntary con- 
tributions, and, therefore, urges upon each local association that it 
act quickly upon the plan adopted and substantially assist in rais- 
ing an adequate investigation and prosecution fund according to 


its provisions. 
III 


Resolved, That the board of directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men be and is hereby directed to set aside $10,000 
of the surplus that has accumulated in the treasury of the National 
Association, as a permanent fund, the interest of which, when 
safely invested by the finance committee of the board, shall be used 
for the investigation and prosecution fund of the National Associa- 
tion, further augmented by subscriptions from the surplus of each 
year’s income to the treasury of the National Association so long 
as there may be such surplus, so that the contribution from the 
National Association’s treasury to the investigation and prosecution 
fund, and the interest from the permanent fund, shall not be less 
than $2,500 annually. 

Respectfully submited, 
Curtis R. Burnett, Newark, Chairman. 
E. S. BoreLer, New York. 
FreAS Brown Snyper, Philadelphia. 
Gerorce C. Morton, Boston. 
C. pe L. Aton, Hartford. 
F. C. DEwMLEr, Pittsburgh. 
C. WALTER CarnaNn, Baltimore. 
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A supplementary report showing lists of contributions to the 
prosecution fund was presented by Mr. Burnett as follows: 


Chicago 
Clarksburg 
Des Moines 
Hartford 
Johnson City 
Lexington 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark 


Philadelphia 
Rochester 
Seattle 

Utica 

Sioux City 
National Office 
Dallas 


$10,126.75 


from nineteen organizations. The individual pledges, and by the 
way, some of our members could not wait to get their money down, 
so that we have several hundred dollars in the bank already, are 
as follows: 


Endicott, Johnson & Co., Endicott, N. Y 
Odell Hardware Co., Greensboro, N. C 
Lancaster Glass Company, Lancaster, O 
McCaskey Register Co., Alliance, O 
Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, O 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa 
Cook’s Linoleum Co., Trenton, N. J 
Marion Shoe Co., Marion, Ind 
A. F. Franks Cigar Co., Jacksonville, Ill 
Charles E. Meek, New York, N. Y 
Lansing Co., Lansing, Mich 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind 
National Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass 
Gill Bros. Co., Steubenville, O 
C. L. Percival Co., Des Moines, Ia 
Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 

- C. A. Mallory & Sons Co., Danbury, Conn 
Ludowici-Celladon Co., Chicago, Ill 
McCallum Hosiery Co., Holyoke, Mass 
Armour & Company, Chicago, III 


A total of 
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The following associations, nine in number, have given the Na- 
tional office permission to solicit direct, but this work has not yet 
been undertaken, and will not be until we hear from a large major- 
ity of the associations: 








































Chicago St. Joseph 
Nashville Chattanooga ~ 
Tacoma Norfolk 
Evansville Green Bay 


Fargo 






Let me inject here, the hope that the representatives of these or- 
ganizations present will go back home and relieve the Association 
of the work, get up a fund and send it in. If they will, it will 
save time and save money. 

The following have declined to contribute: 


Baltimore Pittsburgh 
St. Paul St. Louis 








A story is told of a missionary in one of these western states 
holding services at which practically no one was present, except 
some cowboys. At the close of the service as usual the hat was 
passed, and the missionary asked one of the cowboys to pass it. 
He took off his hat and held his pistol across his arm and started 
out. The first fellow dropped in a quarter. He said “Put that 
back, this is a dollar show.” Now, friends, we want the dollars, 
we don’t want quarters. We need the dollars and we need more 
than the dollars, and beyond that, we expect to get them. I think 
we all ought to join “The Three Bone Club.” That does not mean 
exactly $3, but if we got $3 a head from our twenty-thousand 
members, we would have a substantial sum. “The Three Bone 
Club” is this: The first is the Wish-Bone—we must first wish for 
this; the second is the Back-Bone—we must have plenty of back- 
bone to carry this through, and the third is the Jaw-Bone. Go 
home and talk it over with the boys back there, and then we will 
be able to carry this through. If this plan fails we will then bury 
the National Prosecution Fund forever, and it will never come up 
for consideration again—therefore, it is up to each one of you to 
make a success of it. 

I want to say this in conclusion on behalf of our committee, 
that we are pleased at the response that you have given us, when 
we realize that not over six weeks has elapsed since you were all 
put in a position to determine what you would do. That of the 
amount we have together, over $10,000 or over $11,000 has come 
from a few individual members, and only nineteen of our one hun- 
dred odd associations. I move the adoption of the report and the 
resolutions as given in the committee’s report. (Motion seconded). 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The report of the Investigation and Prose- 
cution Committee is before you for consideration. The adoption 
of the resolutions attached thereto has been moved, and the same 
has been duly seconded. Do you desire to take up the resolutions 
separately or as a whole? 
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F. R. Hamsurcer, Detroit.—I move that the first, second and 
third resolutions, accompanying this report, be adopted. I wish 
to say a few words upon the resolutions when they are properly 
supported. (Motion seconded). 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Do I understand that you move that the 
three be considered as a whole? 

Mr. HamMBurGER.—Yes. I just wish to say that I most heartily 
endorse 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Are you speaking, sir, to the resolutions? 

Mr. HamBurcer.—I am. 

PRESIDENT MeEK.—After we have voted on the matter, the 
chair will recognize you. 

(Motion put and carried.) 

Mr. HamBurcer.—I was about to say, that I most heartily 
endorse the report of the committee, and the conclusions it has 
reached, and in expressing them by these resolutions. 

I am from a city where considerable commercial fraud is 
practiced. It is my good fortune to spend part of my time in our 
local bankruptcy court, probably six to eight hours a week, and 
those of you who do likewise, are no doubt impressed with the 
fact that the examination of a bankrupt in order to ascertain whether 
or not there is fraud in the transaction is, in most cases, a farce. 
Very little is obtained from the bankrupt for which he can be 
prosecuted, because there is never an individual creditor who is 
willing to put up the money even though he is convinced of absolute 
fraud. 

In Detroit, our association has a local fund of about $600. 
Our local Investigation and Prosecution Committee has now, under 
consideration three special cases, one case particularly in which 
the liabilities were $42,000 and the assets about $16,000. A compo- 
sition offer was effected, -but all felt sure fraud existed, and we 
hope to be able to prove that fraud existed in this particular case. 

About two or three weeks ago there was a petition in bank- 
ruptcy filed in the district at Detroit, in a case involving liabilities 
of $88,000 but the assets were $75—not $7,500 nor $75,000, but 
$75, and that amount was claimed as exempt. An examination is 
now in progress. 

There are a half dozen cases that smell to Heaven where 
there is absolute fraud, but as secretary of my association I have 
found it difficult to enlist the support of individual creditors. The 
answer usually made is “We have lost enough.” Now the absolute 
necessity it seems to me, of a national fund ought to appeal to this 
convention, as also the absolute necessity of a local fund. We 
have in Detroit a special committee which is considering the cre- 
ation of a $10,000 fund in our city ; nearly $1,000 is already pledged. 
As indicating my hearty endorsement of this report and the resolu- 
tions, I want to say, that as soon as I reach home, I am going to 
pledge $10 a year to the national fund for five consecutive years. 
I thank you. 

D. L. Sawyer, Milwaukee—The report of the commit- 
tee is extremely encouraging. The trouble, however, seems to be 
that not enough members are contributing, and not enough money 
will be raised by the plan now in operation. This difficulty is to 
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work itself out, however, and a national prosecution fund will 
be put in operation within a short time. One thing should be con- 
sidered, which seems not to be understood by many. It seems 
that many think a contribution is a donation, an act of charity or 
something of that sort. On the other hand, it is an investment. 
It is an insurance proposition. A great many of you will insure 
your book accounts in companies which are organized for that pur- 


HAROLD C. CORNELIUS 
Wolverine Brass Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Director 


pose. You will pay from $500 to $5,000 a year premium for the 
purpose of insuring a part of your accounts—you never can insure 
them all—but here is an insurance proposition looking to the insur- 
ance of your accounts against fraudulent failures. The trouble is 
a great many want to see $20,000 come back, when they only invest 
$10. You won't see the money come back, but you will prevent 
some one from making a fraudulent failure, who contemplated it, 
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and you will save a great deal of money by raising this fund and 
prosecuting these fraudulent debtors. 

It is estimated that over $2,000,000 a year is lost through 
fraudulent failures. If we can save one-half of it, we are doing 
the greatest work that this Association ever attempted. It can 
be done, but we must raise more money. The local prosecution 
funds are all right so far as they go, but they are too small, and 
they never will be large enough, but a national fund should be 
not less than $100,000 a year, for the next five years, for with 
that amount, you can stamp this class of people out of business. 
It is not necessary to convict in order to drive men out of business— 
if you will prosecute and make it cost them all they have attempted 
to steal, they will quit. They only do it for gain, and if'they can- 
not make anything out of it, they will turn their attention to some- 
thing else. What we should do is to contribute to this fund, enough 
to raise at least $100,000 a year, and charge it to insurance, and I, 
for one, will pledge $5 a year with ten thousand others for the next 
ten years. 

GeorcE H. Graves, Boston.—Our delegation is not authorized 
to pledge any specific sum to the National fund, but we are author- 
ized to pledge toward this fund a pro rata share. 

M. J. Burke, St. Louis.—In explanation of the attitude of the 
St. Louis association in not joining in the national fund, I want 
to say that St. Louis is thoroughly in accord with the movement, 
but we have been working on a local fund for the past two years 
and succeeded in raising a guarantee of $25,000. Our committee 
has been in active work since September of last year, and has had 
the handling of eighteen cases. In fifteen of these we have lost on 
account of insufficient evidence, and three we are still working on, 
with the probability of landing one principal in one of the three 
cases in jail. At this time we feei that to join the national fund 
would upset our local arrangement and while we are heartily in 
favor of a national fund, we do not feel that we can go to our 
members and ask them to subscribe to that fund after having just 
subscribed to our local fund. In course of time, we will no doubt, 
be in a position to join you in that work. 

T. H. Green, Minneapolis.—I would like to say for the bene- 
fit of the members here, that Minneapolis and St. Paul have sub- 
scribed to a fund of $25,000 and the last three years we have 
placed twelve men in the penitentiary. A few weeks ago we had 
six men indicted for fraud and we are going to put them in the 
penitentiary also. Now although we have that subscribed fund 
of $25,000, Minneapolis has given another $500 toward this na- 
tional fund, and undoubtedly we will increase it, if it is necessary. 

A. G. Foster, Seattle—I do not want to appear to antagonize 
in reference to the third resolution, because the men who proposed 
it are more familiar with the conditions than I am, but I would 
like to suggest that this fund properly invested will pay 3. or 4 per 
cent. We set aside $2,500 in Seattle eight or ten years ago, and 
as long as we had it on deposit and drew our 3 per cent. thereon, 
the fund did not do very much good, but when we started to spend 
it we got a whole lot more than that out of it. In one case we spent 
$700 and uncovered assets worth $17,000, and there was very little 
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of that indebtedness held in Seattle, practically all going to eastern 
creditors. We wrote our eastern friends a letter and suggested 
that in view of the fact that we were not interested financially 
in the case, and had uncovered that much in assets, we would ap- 
preciate it, if they would return us 8 per cent. of their extra divi- 
dend to reimburse our prosecution fund. I am glad to say that 
somewhat more than half of the creditors, did that very thing, but 
several of them suggested that they did not see that our affairs 
were any of their concern. In view of the results obtained, we 
cheerfully contributed $300 in Seattle for five years for the national 
fund. Now we do not want you to waste it, but we want you to 
spend it where it will do the most good. 

W. P. Srmpson, New Orleans.—I want to say that the New 
Orleans association desires to go on record in saying that the plan 
of the committee meets with its full approval—that we stand pre- 
pared to give our pro rata, whatever it may be—that we thoroughly 
believe in safeguarding our accounts and then we realize we can 
only do it by such method as the Investigation and Prosecution 
Committee has offered. 

W. M. Pattison, Cleveland.—As the former chairman of your 
committee on this subject I would like to say a few words. We 
have made a record in Cleveland in prosecution work. In one case 
we spent nearly $5,000 and sent five men to the penitentiary, and 
the effect of that effort still continues with us. We still have some 
evidence of the indebtedness which we contracted at that time. 
In this particular case, there was less than $100 going to the mem- 
bers of the Cleveland association. While I am not authorized to 
speak for the Cleveland association, I am sure it will take its 
burden and do its full part in building up this fund. I was not 
aware that personal subscriptions were being taken at this time, 
but to show my continued interest in the work I will be most 
pleased to contribute $50 a year for the next five years. 

Peyton B. BetHEL, Louisville——For the Louisville association, 
I want to report that at its annual meeting in May, a committee was 
appointed for the purpose of raising a prosecution and investigation 
fund, locally, a part of which was to be contributed to the national 
fund. The committee has already been appointed and is awaiting 
the result of this convention—to hear from the delegates to this 
convention, as to the best way of raising this fund. I will say, 
that the Louisville association will undertake to raise a portion of 
the national fund, so that you may be relieved of all doubt on that 
score. 

E. F. Suerrey, Lynchburgh.—Truly on ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. Here is a proper application for that 
maxim. Something was said by the chairman of the committee in 
making this report with reference to failing in our purpose. I want 
to say that we are not going to fail. As was said by a colored girl 
down in old Virginia where I live, when a colored boy wrote to her 
and said “Don’t you fail to meet me at so and so,” and she replied 
and said “There is no such word as ‘fail’ in my vocabulary,” and 
I am satisfied there is no such word as fail in this matter. 

Said a man sometime ago, § aking to another “How are the 
springs on your automobile?” “Oh,” said he “they are fine. You 
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can run over a child and you don’t notice it, and when you run 
over a man it is no discomfort at all,” I say to you that when you 
subscribe to this fund, as you are going to do, you are going to 
run over these fraudulent debtors who are trying to steal your 
money and you won't feel the cost at all if you all contribute to 
this fund your little. I believe the proposition which was brought 
out in this report of securing a detective agency to stand back of 
this proposition is a good one. Let it be known that we stand 
ready to run down-any thief who undertakes to take money of the 
members of this Association, and I think a knowledge of that fact 
will be worth every dollar you contribute to this fund. Lynchburgh, 
Virginia, will do its part. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The chair feels that the sentiments that 
have been expressed here prevail throughout the Association and 
that sooner or later we will find every individual member and every 
association joining together in this work. While I have no idea 
of proceeding in undue haste, yet in justice to the balance of the 
program, I will have to call for a resumption of the program. 

(The last motion was put to a vote and carried.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The next on the program is “The Financial 
Statement. Its Place in Credit Granting and Its Defense,” by 
Robert H. Gay, of San Francisco California. 


“THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT, ITS PLACE IN CREDIT 
GRANTING AND ITS DEFENSE,” ADDRESS BY ROBERT 
H. GAY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In Dun’s Review for January, 1915, the annual record of com- 
mercial failures for 1914, is given as 18,250, representing a loss 
of $357,908,859 as compared with 16,037 failures representing a 
loss of $272,672,288, in 1913. I think you will agree with me that 
these appalling figures representing as they do 1.10 per cent. of the 
total number of concerns engaged in commercial activities may be 
taken as furnishing a serious question to our vaunted business dis- 
crimination and throws us upon three irresistible conclusions: 


First—The laws are inadequate, or 


Second—Our information, or the source of informa- 
tion is not what it should be, or 


Third—Our business methods are weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 


When I received the courteous invitation from our secretary- 
treasurer to speak upon the subject of the financial statement, its 
place in business and its defense, he took occasion to make it clear 
that the study of the financial statement was becoming or had 
become a very live topic in all its aspects. I would go further and 
say that of all remedial and constructive measures confronting us 
to-day, there is probably nothing of so much importance as the con- 
sideration of the financial statement and its place in business and 
I am prompted to believe that its justification and defense is 
already absolutely established. 
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of that indebtedness held in Seattle, practically all going to eastern 
creditors. We wrote our eastern friends a letter and suggested 
that in view of the fact that we were not interested financially 
in the case, and had uncovered that much in assets, we would ap- 
preciate it, if they would return us 8 per cent. of their extra divi- 
dend to reimburse our prosecution fund. I am glad to say that 
somewhat more than half of the creditors, did that very thing, but 
several of them suggested that they did not see that our affairs 
were any of their concern. In view of the results obtained, we 
cheerfully contributed $300 in Seattle for five years for the national 
fund. Now we do not want you to waste it, but we want you to 
spend it where it will do the most good. 

W. P. Stmpson, New Orleans.—I want to say that the New 
Orleans association desires to go on record in saying that the plan 
of the committee meets with its full approval—that we stand pre- 
pared to give our pro rata, whatever it may be—that we thoroughly 
believe in safeguarding our accounts and then we realize we can 
only do it by such method as the Investigation and Prosecution 
Committee has offered. 

W. M. Pattison, Cleveland.—As the former chairman of your 
committee on this subject I would like to say a few words. We 
have made a record in Cleveland in prosecution work. In one case 
we spent nearly $5,000 and sent five men to the penitentiary, and 
the effect of that effort still continues with us. We still have some 
evidence of the indebtedness which we contracted at that time. 
In this particular case, there was less than $100 going to the mem- 
bers of the Cleveland association. While I am not authorized to 
speak for the Cleveland association, I am sure it will take its 
burden and do its full part in building up this fund. I was not 
aware that personal subscriptions were being taken at this time, 
but to show my continued interest in the work I will be most 
pleased to contribute $50 a year for the next five years. 

Peyton B. BETHEL, Louisville-—For the Louisville association, 
I want to report that at its annual meeting in May, a committee was 
appointed for the purpose of raising a prosecution and investigation 
fund, locally, a part of which was to be contributed to the national 
fund. The committee has already been appointed and is awaiting 
the result of this convention—to hear from the delegates to this 
convention, as to the best way of raising this fund. I will say, 
that the Louisville association will undertake to raise a portion of 
the national fund, so that you may be relieved of all doubt on that 
score. 

E. F. Suerrey, Lynchburgh.—Truly on ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. Here is a proper application for that 
maxim. Something was said by the chairman of the committee in 
making this report with reference to failing in our purpose. I want 
to say that we are not going to fail. As was said by a colored girl 
down in old Virginia where I live, when a colored boy wrote to her 
and said “Don’t you fail to meet me at so and so,” and she replied 
‘ and said “There is no such word as ‘fail’ in my vocabulary,” and 
I am satisfied there is no such word as fail in this matter. 

Said a man sometime ago, speaking to another “How are the 
springs on your automobile?” “Oh,” said he “they are fine. You 
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can run over a child and you don’t notice it, and when you run 
over a man it is no discomfort at all,” I say to you that when you 
subscribe to this fund, as you are going to do, you are going to 
run over these fraudulent debtors who are trying to steal your 
money and you won't feel the cost at all if you all contribute to 
this fund your little. I believe the proposition which was brought 
out in this report of securing a detective agency to stand back of 
this proposition is a good one. Let it be known that we stand 
ready to run down. any thief who undertakes to take money of the 
members of this Association, and I think a knowledge of that fact 
will be worth every dollar you contribute to this fund. Lynchburgh, 
Virginia, will do its part. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The chair feels that the sentiments that 
have been expressed here prevail throughout the Association and 
that sooner or later we will find every individual member and every 
association joining together in this work. While I have no idea 
of proceeding in undue haste, yet in justice to the balance of the 
program, I will have to call for a resumption of the program. 

(The last motion was put to a vote and carried.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The next on the program is “The Financial 
Statement. Its Place in Credit Granting and Its Defense,” by 
Robert H. Gay, of San Francisco California. 


“THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT, ITS PLACE IN CREDIT 
GRANTING AND ITS DEFENSE,” ADDRESS BY ROBERT 
H. GAY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In Dun’s Review for January, 1915, the annual record of com- 
mercial failures for 1914, is given as 18,250, representing a loss 
of $357,908,859 as compared with 16,037 failures representing a 
loss of $272,672,288, in 1913. I think you will agree with me that 
these appalling figures representing as they do 1.10 per cent. of the 
total number of concerns engaged in commercial activities may be 
taken as furnishing a serious question to our vaunted business dis- 
crimination and throws us upon three irresistible conclusions: 


First—The laws are inadequate, or 


Second—Our information, or the source of informa- 
tion is not what it should be, or 


Third—Our business methods are weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 


When I received the courteous invitation from our secretary- 
treasurer to speak upon the subject of the financial statement, its 
place in business and its defense, he took occasion to make it clear 
that the study of the financial statement was becoming or had 
become a very live topic in all its aspects. I would go further and 
say that of all remedial and constructive measures confronting us 
to-day, there is probably nothing of so much importance as the con- 
sideration of the financial statement and its place in business and 
I am prompted to believe that its justification and defense is 
already absolutely established. 
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The financial statement is to the credit men, what the compass 
is to the mariner, it is the chart by which we prudentially determine 
our course, by which we endeavor to guide our commercial craft 
successfully. It is the potent factor which brings about business 
contact either for weal or woe. It is the medium by which con- 
fidence is established between seller and buyer—it is the window 
through which we endeavor clearly to discern the factors which 
create a healthy outlook for mutual advantage. 

The commercial situation to-day is one of extreme gravity 
due more especially to the conflict which is raging, upsetting our 
best and most carefully considered plans. One part—and that 
a most important one—of the stream of business activity cannot 
be disturbed or set aside without the whole flood of commer- 
cial activity being thrown out of its course and its consistent and 
equable poise seriously endangered. We may be on the brink of a 
gulf which may.spell financial disaster, however much we may hope 
it to be otherwise. We are therefore probably considering this 
proposition to-day from an acute angle such as we have never faced 
before. Let us hope—for therein partly rest our assurances—that 
the future may develop the reverse of our apprehensions of to-day, 
and that success may be the crowning achievement of our pursuits 


along the energetic course we have mapped out for future develop- 
ment. 


First—The Adequacy of Present Laws. 


From a careful review of the text of the false statement laws 
now enforced in a large number of states while they differ in cer- 
tain points, especially in the matter of oral or written statements, 
or in the matter of the submission of statements through mercantile 
agencies, the essential elements of proof upon which successful ac- 
tion can apparently be maintained appear to be 


(California Law—1913—Sec. 532-A.) 
First—That a statement was made. 
Second—That the statement was false. 
Third—That it was made with intent to deceive. 
Fourth—That it was made to secure credit. 


From the foregoing it may be inferred that the efficiency of the 
law in its direct application to false statements is about as con- 
clusive and satisfactory in its protective character as we can hope 
to make it. In most states such a statute is admittedly a distinct 
advance upon any law enacted up to the time of the passage of 
the false statement act. It is a distinct protection to the honest 
business man in that it seeks to eliminate the dishonest competitor. 
It is a warning to all commercial enterprises that business can and 
must be carried on lines consistent with honor and truth. It is the 
compelling factor to a correct appreciation of the relationship of 
debtor and creditor. It is the force which tends to the uplift of 
business generally upon the platform of purity of motive and in- 
tention. 

The false statement in writing act is beneficial only insofar as 
the credit men will make universal use of it. While previous laws 
have been effective in securing convictions for obtaining goods or 
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money under false pretenses, this new law includes not alone both 
those commodities of mercantile affairs, but also the obtaining of 
credit and the renewal of credit, which is of much more importance 
in view of the tremendous volume of business done on credit alone. 

In addition the law serves a two-fold purpose, for it not only 
impresses the credit seeker with the necessity of knowing the details 
of his business so thoroughly as to give true and correct answers 
(eliminating the former oral statements, which are usually vague 
and often intentionally incorrect) but is a reminder to the credit 
man to make use of the aids that are being constantly placed within 
his reach for the obtaining of a thorough credit knowledge of his 
accounts and may we not feel if a universal demand arises for 
written statements, which must be accurate, that the credit seekers 
will eventually become better record keepers, thus showing the 
effect of the Association’s propaganda for better bookkeeping. 

The defects of the false statement laws that have been enacted, 
should receive some comment before leaving the consideration of 
such laws. Most of the laws apply only to false statements in writ- 
ing, one or two of them only to false statements in writing signed 
by the person making the statement. Limitations to written state- 
ments are unsatisfactory and narrow in scope. We should leave 
no stone unturned until the words “In writing” are eliminated from 
every such statute that contains them, and we should strive to have 
such statutes broad enough to cover any false or fraudulent state- 
ment, representation, or pretense. 

The next general criticism relates to a condition that is difficult 
to overcome, that is, the difficulty of proving knowledge and intent 
on the part of the maker of the statement. Men will seek to protect 
themselves by laying the blame on bookkeepers, and employees. 
The question here raised may, however, be, partially solved and the 
objection minimized by our adopting rigid rules concerning the 
making of statements with which we should insist there be strict 
compliance. By so doing we can center the responsibility on the 
men who should know the details of their business. 

The last criticism I would make refers to the penalty pro- 
vided. All the statutes passed make the giving of such a false 
statement a misdemeanor, punishable by short imprisonment or 
fine. The statutes we have caused to be enacted, in some cases re- 
duce a penalty already existing, as in California. The law of that 
state, before the enactment of our false statement law, partially 
covered the field of false statements and provided that the penalty 
for violation should be that of larceny; so that, if the credit, money 
or property obtained had a value greater than fifty dollars, the 
crime was equivalent to grand larceny and the punishment was for 
a felony, by imprisonment in state’s prison, without fine. The de- 
fect in this light penalty is triple: 


First—It does not create a sufficient fear of the pen- 
alty ; 


Second—The extent of publicity of the offense is in- 
sufficient, and, 

Third—The punishment is left in the hands of inferior 
courts, which are prone to condone such offenders in 
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their respective communities or on account of their political 
influences. 


If the uniform penalty were that of a felony, the fact that 
no fine could be levied and that imprisonment alone would be 
the punishment, would have a wholesome deterrent effect. By 
making the offence a felony, the inferior mtagistrates, such as jus- 
tices of the peace and police judges, would only have the power 
to dismiss or hold over to a higher court of trial, and the trial 
would be before a jury, which would give greater publicity to the 
offence and increase the chances for conviction. 

The law in its relation to the petition of a bankrupt for dis- 
charge appears to be very comprehensive and is in essential points 
somewhat similar, if not identical, to that provided in the false 
statement act. The following acts as a bar to discharge: 

“Tf the bankrupt has with intent to conceal his financial con- 
dition, destroyed, concealed or failed to keep books of account or 
records from which such condition could be ascertained: if he has 
obtained credit from any person upon a materially false state- 
ment in writing made to such person for the purpose of obtain- 
ing such property on credit; if he has within four months preceding 
the filing of petition transferred, removed, destroyed or concealed 
or permitted to be removed, destroyed or concealed any of his prop- 
erty with intent to hinder, delay or defraud his creditors.” 

The following is an extract from a communication recently 
placed in my hands and voices the expression of a leading mercan- 
tile organ. 

“We are trying to unite the business men of the United States 
upon a sound basis of co-operation and practical economics. The 
time has unquestionably arrived when the business man, the mer- 
chant, the banker, should have something to say about the laws 
which are applied to our industries. It is time that the inner 
necessities of business, which business men could not ignore if they 
would, were recognized by the makers of laws. 

“The ‘Law: Merchant’ used to be held sacred among English 
speaking people. It was largely a declaration of the rules and cus- 
toms which honest mercantile dealing and business sense had 
proved right and necessary. It was established by Lord Mans- 
field, one of the greatest jurists of the English race, as the ‘Law of 
the Land.’ The contrast between scientific statute-making along 
such lines; and the modern custom of suffering untrained- politicians 
to weave abstract commercial principles out of their inner con- 
sciousnesses and give them the form of legislation is too obvious 
to need elaboration. 

“If the business men of this country will speak out, if they will 
get together on a few big fundamental principles and measures and 
stand for them through thick and thin, without compromise, they 
can get intelligible laws and good laws. This means the removal 
of one of the greatest obstacles to prosperity. The market world 
is working, persistently and scientifically for this result.” 

And it behooves the business men to originate a “law merchant” 
or a code of business laws for this country. If they do not, then 
the laws will be forced on them stringently and suddenly and hard- 
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ship will result. Already we have laws relating to pure foods, net 
containers, weights and measures, false weights, etc. Such laws 
have not sprung from the business men, but from the insistent 
demands of the consumers, but a small proportion of whom are 
business men. Why these laws? If we are honest with ourselves, 
we must say that it is because business men, as a class, have no 
code of ethics and law to regulate them, because we have been negli- 
gent and allowed abuses to arise; because we have tolerated in our 
respective enterprises or in those of our customers, unfair and 
even dishonest methods of business. — 

Shepherd (an English justice) writing in 1652, summarized 
the law of trade as follows: “There are many laws that concern 
trading and traffic, which may be thus reduced: ° 


1. None may exercise some trades before they have 
been trained up to them. 

2. Tradesmen must sell true, not false and sophis- 
tical commodities, especially provisions. 

3. They must sell at reasonable prices and for mod- 
erate gain. 

4. Bakers, brewers, and such like tradesmen must 
keep the assizes.* 

5. All tradesmen must sell by just weights and meas- 
ures.” 


Such was a brief statement of the law of trade of the seven- 
teenth century and all of it could well be adopted in this twentieth 
century. We should insist first, that our own business standards 
be raised and secondly, that the standards of our customers be 
raised. We should foster laws that would tend to bring about 
improved conditions. With the improvemients of moral and legal 
conditions of trade, our problem of credits, and the frauds incident 
thereto, would be simplified, and our commercial reputation at home 
and abroad would, by the consequent improvement, bring the busi- 
ness and results which we seek. 


Second—Our information, or the source of informa- 
tion is not what it should be. 


And in presenting this phase of the subject it may be well to ex- 
press one’s opinion of some characteristic features which should be 
evident in all financial statements. 

The majority of credit men have a fair conception of what a 
financial statement should be and we realize, I presume, that those we 
receive fall far short of adequately expressing the conditions upon 
which we can found unerring judgment. We have been told that 
all statements are more or less colored by individual estimates as to 
values which are open to question and no one realizes this more 
than the credit man, who in his daily analysis of statements given 
him whereon to judge a credit risk, is continually compelled to di- 
vide the chaff from the wheat. . 

A statement should convey information and not necessarily 
arouse inquiry or suspicion. It should show the true financial posi- 
tion of the company or parties seeking credit favors. Credit men 


*Rules and regulations, relating to quantity, price, weights and measures. 
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should not be put to the expediency of ascertaining the arithmetical 
accuracy of a statement. Intending purchasers should not dress 
their statements to the point where the creditor is obliged to ask 
for more information. The statement should be a recital in im- 
portant detail of the financial condition of the concern asking 
credit. It should be a faithful record of the material and financial 
condition of the concern reported upon. It should be the voluntary 
unfolding of private information upon which the amount of credit 
can be established. It should reflect clearly and unmistakably the 
honesty of intent and purpose. 

Education is gradually but surely evolving a correct conception 
of the financial statement. We have all noted with pleasure the dis- 
tinet improvement in the information furnished us by the agencies, 
in their willingness and apparent desire to supplant former somewhat 
disjointed communications by classified statements such as have been 
suggested by this Association and the consequent relief to the credit 
man, and while we shall in our individual and collective capacity 
ask for still further segregation, as it is surely not our purpose to 
rest until we get what we consider necessary, yet it is but just that 
we should recognize the effort and willingness to conform to our 
requirements. And here arises an interesting inquiry as to what 
extent the credit man is in his individual capacity responsible for 
correct information or the reverse furnished through these chan- 
nels. We are all, I presume, asked from time to time for inferma- 
tion as to the conduct, etc., of an account, which the agencies desire 
to make the basis of information to their subscribers. Do we con- 
sider sufficiently that it is absolutely important that the disclosure 
of such information must be correct in all particulars and of such 
a character that it would measure up to the information we would 
ourselves expect to receive when seeking it through the same 
medium. 

I often think that while we decry the lack of clear and definite 
data on statements received through these channels, we forget that 
unless we are willing to assist in the disclosure and correct tabula- 
tion of facts as revealed by our own books, this same disinclination 
on the part of others may act as a boomerang. We must recipro- 
cate and in exact proportion as we willingly and unreservedly give 
our experience, so will true conditions be established and mutual 
advantage result to all. 

I was, interested in reading a statement made at last year’s 
convention which went so far as to leave it inferentially to be sup- 
posed that the correctness of a statement could be relied upon, if 
it bore the signed evidence of an auditor or certified accountant’s 
signature thereto, and much as we realize the value in the large 
majority of cases that such a vouching as to accuracy is undeni- 
ably desirable, yet we have, oftimes, cases where the whole truth is 
not developed even through the channels of such an investigation. 
This we appreciate may be the result of instructions issued prior 
to the audit, as to the extent to which such an audit shall go. This 
problem has in the most poignant manner been referred to in recent 
articles emanating from our Association and has in a measure been 
accentuated by a recent occurrence on the coast where a matter is 
now under investigation as to the extent of the responsibility of a 
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certified accountant in the issuance of a statement, which had the 
effect of creating the impression of a sound, financial standing of a 
large concern which shortly thereafter proved to be absolutely in- 
solvent. The greatest asset any enterprise can write upon its 
records is honesty. 

The importance of the financial statement has in the commer- 
cial world is abundantly proven by the frequent references thereto 
by the branches of the National Association. It is seldom indeed 
that discussion has not been had thereon as revealed by the monthly 
“Bulletin.” In the month of April there were no less than three 
or four direct references to the matter, the result in some cases 
being to have passed resolutions condemnatory of certain phases of 
fraud which prevail to-day. 

There would appear to be no reason why there should not be 
an independent certification of statements presented which have for 
their purpose the establishment of credit. The government has 
gone on record as to the necessity of statements being furnished 
prior to the rediscounting of commercial paper. It also has recog- 
nized the importance of the financial statement in the measure 
providing for the establishment of reserve banks in that the reserve 
board is required to issue weekly statements of the condition of 
each reserve bank and a consolidated statement of all reserve 
banks; these statements to show in detail the assets and liabilities, 
the character of the reserve and the amount, nature and maturities 
of paper and other investments held. The casualty companies de- 
mand it and why the commercial world as generally represented in 
this convention should be satisfied with less passes comprehension. 
It would not be too much to prophesy that the time is not far 
distant when the demand will take such form as to remedy a state 
of affairs which has been somewhat of a reproach to past and pres- 
ent conditions. ; 

The whole question of statements is one of education and in the 
forms which have been endorsed by the National Association style 
A, B, C, D, E, F and G, wherein are clearly set forth the salient 
features of a comprehensive and intelligent statement, we have 
somewhat of a solution. While I have heard objections raised that 
the small traders would not be able to comprehend, much less give 
the required particulars, it is surely time that the haphazard 
methods in use to-day were replaced with information of an in- 
telligent order. Furthermore, the occasional lack of mental qualifi- 
cations on the part of the few should not act as a deterrent in the 


matter of enforcing a remedy which will be prolific of benefit to the 
whole of the business community. 


Third—Our business methods are weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 


What shall be our attitude individually and collectively to the 
concern which has wantonly issued an erroneous statement in order 
to profit therefrom? 

We are accustomed to use words with small regard to their 
intrinsic and underlying value and I think this much can be said 
of the word, compromise. One of the definitions given by Web- 
ster and as a case in point, appears most appropriate is “A preju- 
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dicial concession—a surrender—to endanger the life, reputation, 
etc., of—by some act which cannot be recalled—to expose to sus- 
picion.” Ina word then it is the compounding of a felony which is 
also defined as “accepting a consideration for forbearing to prose- 
cute a felony.” 

I cannot but believe from the number of pamphlets which 
have been issued by the National Association, that the time is at 
hand when there will be an irresistible demand that this class of 
dishonesty shall have no quarter, that there shall be no temporizing 
with evil, that the parties guilty of these offenses shall be cut off 
from business intercourse and deprived of all opportunity further 
to disgrace the commercial activities of this nation. 

There may be and undoubtedly are cases where we can con- 
sider the questions which confront -us as admitting the spirit of 
friendly leniency and consideration, but there are many, many 
cases where our attitude should be to the last degree antagonistic 
to any such arrangement. Loyalty to our craft and the principles 
of honest dealing forbid our becoming entangled in discreditable 
transactions. 

The time is at hand when an incorrect statement, whether wan- 
tonly or even unintentionally given, will carry with it the glare of 
suspicion from which it will be difficult to recover. These are days 
when education upon these matters has lifted out of the region of 
doubt or uncertainty the question as to what constitutes a correct 
statement: therefore, making the offense all the more reprehensible. 

We should not have to proclaim from the housetops that so 
and so is honest. We are fast approaching the time when through 
such agencies as ours, dishonesty will be the glaring exception, 
when virtue will come to its own reward, when the channels of 
American commerce will flow unpolluted and carry upon its bosom 
the welcome news to all the world that the most impressive ear- 
mark of our business life is founded upon truth, that divine con- 
ception which is the basis of every virtue whether in private or 
commercial relationships. 

It would appear from all of the foregoing that the imposition 
of fines and penalties does not to any very material degree prevent 
fraudulent practices nor do they appal men to the extent of turning 
them from their evil ways to those of righteousness. For what then 
must we look. I say unhestitatingly we must look to the increasing 
wave of public sentiment in favor of honesty in business, to the up- 
holding of those standards of right and equity which ennoble the 
people who maintain them and from whom will radiate the cleans- 
ing and refining process so necessary in commercial activities of to- 
day. We, my brother credit men, have the reins in our hands to ac- 
celerate the establishment of that righteousness which exalteth a 
nation. (Great applause.) 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—We have two very interesting addresses to 
follow. The men who are to make them are showing us a great 
courtesy, and I sincerely hope that the members of the Association 
recognizing this, will show their appreciation by filling up the seats 
and giving these gentlemen a good audience, one that we will be 
proud of. The next speaker is J. G. Davis, of Dallas, Texas, who 
will speak to us on the topic of “Standardizing Business Practices.” 
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“STANDARDIZING BUSINESS PRACTICES,” BY J. G. DAVIS, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


This subject offers for discussion an array of topics, countless 
in number and variety of classifications, the whole encompassed in a 
circle of intense and vital interest to all business men, and to com- 
mercial activity of every description. Therefore I shall endeavor to 
interest you with a presentation of the subject taken in a psychologi- 
cal aspect, rather than attempt to select and then specialize upon 
any particular group of subjects that can be selected from the 
practical or physical side of the issue. 

Though man is endowed with intelligence of the highest order, 
yet, we must admit, that human progress has been distressingly 
slow, and that each generatior has transmitted but little beyond that 
which was inherited from the generations preceding; and further, 
that the trend for uplift of the conditions in which he lives, has not 
been marked by even or parallel strata. In other words, the condi- 
tions for living, and the provisions for comforts for the middle 
man (socially and industrially), have not kept apace in the same 
ratio of advancement that has obtained for his brothers of the lower 
standards (social and industrial). This is vividly portrayed when 
we consider the vast improvement that has been made, and which 
is still going on, in the implements for use by hand labor. We are 
rapidly app1oaching an epoch when hand tools, except of the highest 
type, such as those that operate under mechanically generated 
power, will be relegated to the curio shops with the present array 
of hammers of stone and broad-axes of our forefathers. 

Ingenuity and vocational progress, it seems, have left their 
benign influences with the prime factors of our industrial being, and 
delegated the improvements needed by the higher factors of our 
activities, for future and distant performance. 

Not until the middle of the nineteenth century, did the sub- 
ject of the ten classes of so-called “non-productive labor,” receive 
more than passing attention by the writers and philosophers of eco- 
nomics. Until that time, the opinions of English economics held 
that labor given to material objects was deemed alone as the only 
productive labor ; this classification included not only the labors of 
the manual sort, but also, those of their foremen, engineers and 
teachers. The labors of judges, lawyers, bankers, all men of letters, 
as well also, those of the actors, policemen and soldiery, were then 
entered in the classification “non-productive” labor. 

The present acceptation of the term “productive labor’, is in- 
terpreted to mean, the labor of all those who satisfy wants, who, in 
other words, produce satisfactions or utilities. Doubtless it is with- 
in the memory of those here, the time when we accounted the costs 
of office and administrative labors as losses of the extreme non- 
compensable type. The mechanical operations and the: business 
methods that have increased production by producing on a large 
scale, these, plus the advantages of increase of shipping facilities, 
have had much to do with the reversal of the former English econo- 
mists on this point (“‘productive” labor). Authorities (American 
especially) of this generation on the subjects abounding in the 
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theories and application of sciences allied to economics, are gradu- 
ally educating the public mind to acceptance of this view; with this 
fact before us, sanguinely may we expect with a high degree of cer- 
tainty, that before long, labor that is not manual labor, shall be 
given its important position as an integral part of the cost of pro- 
duction of material things. This accomplished, we may then expect 





J. G. DAVIS 
Greiner-Kelly Drug Company, Dallas, Texas 
Director. 


to witness remarkable strides of advancement in the world of af- 
fairs in which that class of labor operates 

The very significance of the existence of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and its many local branches instituted in all the 
trade centers of this nation, is a blast from the trumpets of the 
Heraldry of Advancement giving notice that this uplift has started 
to march ; along with us are other organizations of that class of labor, 
such, for instance, those representing accounting, railroad and bank 
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employees, civil and other engineers, and many more of a kindred 
type too numerous to mention here in detail. With modest but 
proper elation, I express my profound confidence and gratification at 
this review, and of the resultant beneficence that the movement will 
extend into all the divisions of commercial life about this broad and 
peaceful land. 

To this point in my remarks I have presented the high impor- 
tance of the fact, that labors of the genteel, or lesser physical pur- 
suits, are dominating factors that shall receive new and increasing 
recognition; this being accepted, we now can plainly realize the 
urgency that calls for action on our part; activity as individuals and, 
too, as a society of economic importance, striving for the promo- 
tion and application that will obtain for standardizing of business 
practices. 

No matter in what direction we shall apply our efforts for these 
purposes, we shall be confronted with the facts, that all human 
activities are subject to the advantages or restrictions imposed by 
environment or customs, as may be the case; that, each human 
operation is controlled by some master mind, and that master mind 
intuitively works in the bent it has learned to follow. Seriously, and 
I fear with insufficient importance, must we realize that but a small 
part of our efforts are resultant of our own initiative ideas. Large- 
ly, we do as we learned by observation or by direction from our 
predecessors. 

As we approach the “Citadel of our Desires,” we will be called 
upon to negotiate with its “Sentinels of Psychological Principles,” 
(please permit the metaphors). Let us consider them: 


Sentinel Number One. Forming and setting up 
ideals for standardizing business practices and conditions. 


Sentinel Number Two. Overcoming fixed policies 
and traditionalities. 


Sentinel Number Three. Standardizing practices. 


Sentinel Number Four. Some of the factors neces- 
sary for effective standardization of business practices. 


Taken in the order named, we first will consider what our 
ideals should be. Here, one of the fundamental principles of stan- 
dard efficiency of present-day practice, bids for our attention; 
briefly explained, it is the curve that produces the best results, by 
the shortest route, at the minimum of cost. 

We must first create our ideals before undertaking to stan- 
dardize conditions or practices. 

Ideals may be classified into two divisions: that is the physical 
standards and the mental standards. Seldom is it difficult to adjust 
the physical standards so that they conform with the requirements 
of our ideals. An artist or sculptor may use many models, each 
contributing but a part for the physical creation of his mental ideal. 
The other (mental) standards, however, present a stronger demand 
upon our resources. The standards contain (and often insidiously), 
a tremendous power often to be brought into submission in order 
to accomplish desired purposes. It is easier to make the conditions 
fit the man, than to make the man fit the conditions. 
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Sentinel Number Two. Overcoming fixed policies 
and traditionalities. 


This we find armed with inherited perversities that human 
nature seems prone to hold fast to. Our inherent desire to follow 
rather than lead, is a mighty load that retards. 

Some of the large banks of Europe operate their staffs with 
rules for office and accounting procedure, which, for more than a 
century have remained unchanged ; with all overtures for improved 
methods persistently rejected; although daily they are concerned 
in affairs with other similar institutions by which their delinquencies 
are automatically presented to notice. This is an example of follow- 
ing traditions. 

Principles and methods for a systematic scheme of account- 
ing business transactions first came into vogue in the eighteenth 
century; and now, after two hundred years have elapsed, we dis- 
cover that many of the fundamental laws of that practice are 
subjects of controversy among its present-day exponents; this can 
be attributed to a lack of standardization of practice principles. 

We know that the duplex engine uses less steam in proportion 
to the power produced than the simple engine, yet, the latter has 
not passed into disuse; this is another example of tenacious ad- 
herence to traditionality. 

Russia has upset a fixed policy and now thrives under a law 
that has established liquor prohibition; that law, by the way, was 
made effective by the decision of one man; who would venture the 
possibility that such summary action and spontaneous effect would 
have resulted within the time limits of the twentieth century, had 
the power to make such a law possible and then effective, rested 
with the Duma? This instance is cited so as to point to the effi- 
ciency of concentrated power. 

And again, a choke-bored gun sends the missile farther and 
with greater accuracy, than the scatter-bored gun. 

That philosopher of the sixteenth century, Lord Francis 
Bacon, wrote some valuable suggestions for efficiency in business 
practices; of concentration and placement of power in order to 
procure best results, he wrote as follows: 

“ * * * there be three parts of business; the prepara- 
tion; the debate, or examination, and the perfection. Whereof, 
if you look for dispatch, let the middle only be the work of many, 
and the first and last the work of few.” 

Let us now advance our discussion to Sentinel Number Three 
(Standardizing Practices) : 

In the foregoing text, attention was called to the facts, that 
environment and custom, each, had related importance to our 
subject. 

The worm’s existence is prosaic, and no interest is manifested 
in its life; and the grasshopper, though of far greater activities, 
similarly shares the same deserved indifference. Each are sub- 
jects of environment and both share conditions that are not stand- 
ardized. 

On the other hand, the demands of the traveling public in the 
United States have created customs, and as a result, the railroads 
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that carry our people may be considered as an industrial unit, that 
has met with standardized conditions, by standardizing railroad 
practices. 

Banking houses in this country have standardized conditions 
to meet, but how diversely apart they are from a unity of standard- 
ized practices. 

The federal and state governments of the United States are 
the only business concerns within our national borders, that can 
successfully make and enforce inflexible rules and regulations. 

Rigidity of method up to a certain point is necessary, but com- 
mon sense and competent counsel must guide deliberations and 
applications of principles for practices, nevertheless. 

The man who guides the destinies of modern business, must 
be a person of ability, able to appreciate the values of time, energy 
and cost; he must gauge the efforts necessary for the results to be 
obtained, not measure the results by the efforts expended. Such 


activity unceasingly applied and with no end of attainment in sight, 
is the price of perfection. 


Sentinel Number Four. (Some of the factors neces- 
sary for effective standardization of business practices). 


Standardized operations appeal to us more forcefully than the 
knowledge of possession of ideals; because the former incur action 
and produce results of some degree; whereas, the latter (ideals), 
are passive creations that carry no weight or manifestation. Who of 
us, would not exchange a desire for an ideal physical Utopia (be- 
lieving that such an ideal were a physical possibility), in return 
for an efficient short cut method worked out for the good of one’s 
business affairs? 

In concluding, I wish to offer a few suggestions for the ob- 
servation of those who shall undertake to serve. 

Unsound practices must either be removed bodily, or else 
harmonized so as to be absorbed and made negligible by the more 
desirable and opposing force. 

Simplicity of designs and movements are desirable factors that 
provide their own reward. 

The value of collaboration, unguarded by selfish motives, is cor- 
relative to successful application. 

Create a desire for unity of purpose with those in our Associa- 
tion. 

Exchange the results of your deliberations with those in the 
office of our National Association; and through them with all local 
associations. 

Bear in mind, that no department of any business, and no sec- 
tional class of workers are too lowly or unimportant for considera- 
tion under this topic. 

Tell your co-worker, and repeat it to yourself, that only he who 
tries new things, adds to the world’s storehouse of knowledge. 

A noted American jurist, in an address delivered in Europe a 
few years ago, said this: “There should be established and continu- 
ously maintained a business friendship which compels one to feel 
the same concern for his neighbor that he has for himself. It is 
nothing less in principle than the Golden Rule applied to business.” 


(8) 
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Let us practice that advice. I thank you for this opportunity, 
and for your courtesy. (Great applause.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The next order of business on our program 
is an address on the “Federal Trade Commission Act” by J. B. 
Daish, of Denver, Colorado. 


“FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ACT,” ADDRESS BY Jj. B. 
DAISH, DENVER, COL. 


Before speaking to the subject on which I have the honor to 
address you upon this occasion, let me congratulate this Association 
upon the great work that you have done in the past and which I 
trust you will do in the future. It has been my pleasure to be at 
conventions of various business men, but I want to say that when 
I saw this morning the hat passed around, I saw an occasion far 
different from any that I had ever seen before. Don’t think I say 
that, because I have not seen the other fellow pass the hat, but there 
was more in this hat than there was in the others, and a great deal 
more. 

The work of this Association—and I am not a member, and 
therefore, you will pardon me for telling you just what you are in 
a minute—has been along a great many different lines, although 
some of you are not aware of it. With respect to your own particu- 
lar line, of course, you are notorious in the best sense of that word, 
but along some side lines you have done a great many things. | 
recall that one of your previous presidents, residing in New York, 
has recently engaged in a long and tedious litigation to give to those 
industries who send out traveling men, the right to take goods out 
* of their trunks and sell and deliver them when they have beev 
checked as baggage. That right at the present time has been denied 
them, and it is to be hoped that each traveling man will be able 
to make delivery from his trunk in the future as he could do in 
the past. With the work of your present office, you are more 
familiar than I am and I may perhaps be permitted to express pub- 
licly my respect for your president and for the untiring zeal of your 
worthy secretary. 

The Federal Trade Commission is little known. It was only 
created by the good Congress of September 14, 1914. Some people 
have called it an enlarged “Bureau of Corporations.” Others, in- 
cluding a notable man, has termed it a “Glorified Bureau of En- 
larged Corporations.” My own definition, which perhaps should 
come at the conclusion rather than at the opening, is that it is a 
“Sanctified Bureau Against Large Corporations.” The act was 
passed under the whip and spur of the majority party, was hurried 
through, and this is one of the reasons so few of us know anything 
of it. 

The commission consists of five members, with salaries of 
$10,000 each. It will be worth your while to consider first the evils 
which we were told existed and against which the commission is to 
act before we determine what is the jurisdiction and power of this 
commission. The measure was urged before the House Committee— 
and I say House Committee because the Senate hearings were sub- 
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stantially all by letters, except some hearings that had been held 
upon previous bills. At these hearings it was brought out that cer- 
tain evils were existent (and when I mention these different evils 
which were alleged by the various lawyers and political economists 
—because not many business men favored the passage of the act— 
I do not mean to say that those evils are evils). I am simply telling 
you what these people said were evils. It was urged among other 
things that it was inherently wrong to sell any article at less than 
a standard price—that there should be no cut rates of any kind; 
another evil was the general stores, such as cigar stores. and grocery 
stores; then’ the evil of the matching up of the goods, which I 
did not know anything about until I learned it there; the mail order 
houses were objected to by the retailers naturally, because they 
said the stuff which was sent out by the mail order house was lighter 
and was not worth the amount of money which was paid for it 
and was not worth the same as the local man’s stuff; one of the 
most serious objections was a lack of information of what your 
competitor was doing; another was that the corporations did not 
make public their earnings or how much their costs were or what 
they did, and one of the greatest demands was that there should 
be full and complete publicity of every system, or I should say 
a uniform system of bookkeeping and accounts. 

One witness went so far as to draw up a long balance sheet 
with a great long system of uniform accounts that each and every 
one of you were supposed to follow in the future when the govern- 
ment does just as it should do. according to that particular witness. 

One witness even wanted the federal government to prevent 
the wasteful cutting of timber. Of course, you will remember that 
the federal government only has certain powers—powers so far as 
you are concerned with respect to interstate commerce; yet this man 
wanted some law to prevent what was alleged to be the waste. 
ful cutting of timber. 

I cite these illustrations to show the marked distinction and 
difference between the people who appeared before the committee, 
and the views of the President of the United States. The Presi- 
dent of the United States urged, and two years before there had 
been approved by the public, a law by which there should be created 
an administrative body to tell you and to tell business men, when 
you had a certain system before you, a certain plan, certain method 
and certain practices, whether it conformed with the ideas of the 
government. 

The question was “Is that particular method in which I am 
engaged in violation of the Sherman Law.” I don’t want to ex- 
press an opinion on the advisability of such a body, but I want that 
body to tell me whether or not it is right—for some administrative 
body to say to you when you conceive a particular plan and are 
about to put it into effect, whether that is or is not within or with- 
out the pale of the law. 

The President said in his message “The business men of the 
country”—and I think he spoke correctly, “desire something more 
than the regulation or protection of local prices. They desire the 
advice, the definite guidance and information which can be sup- 
plied by an administrative body—an interstate trade commission.” 
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The name was changed from “Interstate” to “Federal” in order to 
avoid any confusion with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The power and jurisdiction of this new commission properly 
divides itself, into two heads. One is a great long list of things 
which they may investigate. Investigation does not properly pun- 
ish anybody or send them to the penitentiary, but on the other 
hand the commission has three different heads of power and juris- 
diction; One is to prevent unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce; "second, to prevent what is ordinarily known as time con- 
tracts; and third, to prevent local price cutting The language of 
the act in the last two headings which I have mentioned is: “Where 
the price cutting or the time contracts may substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly.” 

I call your attention to the word “may.” Many of you will 
recollect that in the case of the Northern Securities Company, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held not that the company had 
exercised any functions that would bring them within the purview 
of the Sherman Law, but that it had the power to, and therefore, 
they were enjoined as prayed for in the bill. 

Many of the business men of this county will never be dis- 
turbed by the Federal Trade Commission. The hearings on the 
bill and the debates all seem to show that the purpose of this com- 
mission is to strike at big business. We little fellows—I am look- 
ing at a few of us down here, when I say that—we little fellows can 
escape, but the trouble is that big business is that which the com- 
mission aims at, for the theory seems to be that big business is 
necessarily bad business. 

In this connection I will read you from a decision of the 
United States Circuit Court in the recent steel case in New Jer- 
sey: “The real test” said the court, “of monopoly is not the size 
of that which is acquired but the trade power of that which is ac- 
quired.” It took the court 258 printed pages to say that, but that 
is what it said, but these learned jurists proceed upon the theory 
that business was vested with a public interest. I say to you as a 
graduate of a law school—I won’t go any farther, you know we 
have different kinds of lawyers, for there are members of the bar, 
pettifoggers, graduates of law schools—I say to you that I do not 
understand what is meant by “vested with a public interest”, but I 
call your attention to the fact that never in the history of American 
or English jurisprudence has business been subjected to so much 
regulation by either the federal or the state government. Only cer- 
tain kinds and characters of business are properly regulated by the 
legislature, namely those businesses which have or affect the whole 
public welfare. No one ever thought of regulating the butcher and 
the baker and the candlestick maker until these learned gentle- 
men appear before the house committee. Why? Because those 
three businesses are not virtually a monopoly, and only when there 
is a monopoly granted by the state, does the legislature have the 
right to regulate its practice and the form and regulations of the 
rules which that corporation or individual may exercise. Under 
that theory we find that all kinds of common carriers and light 
companies, etc., have been regulated here as well as in England, but 
no one ever thought of regulating the little fellow until these 
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gentlemen came along and said “These different industries with a 
capital of $100,000,000 or less, or with a large capitalization—those 
people we must look out for, and we must hold them down and see 
that they do not either practice unfair methods or unfair competi- 
tion, make time contracts, or cut local prices to get trade.” 

Now, of course, it is going to be a grave and serious question 
for the man who is attacked. What is meant by the term “unfair 
methods of competition?” The original house measure read “un- 
fair competition in commerce.” There is a difference between 
unfair competition and unfair methods of competition. One is the 
ultimate act and the other the way you get to the ultimate act. 
What may be unfair in one trade or industry, may be perfectly 
fair in another. What may be right for a packing house may be 
entirely wrong for a man dealing in steel rails. What may be right 
for a grocery might be also right in a drug store, and no one will 
know what an unfair method of competition is until the commis- 
sion shall have rendered a considerable number of decisions; and 
then we won’t be any wiser than we were before, for two reasons, 
first, as I have indicated, what might be fair for this man here upon, 
my left, may be wrong for the party on my right, and for another 
reason, because each and every one of those decisions are review- 
able by the Circuit Court of Appeals. When the court shall have 
decided what is an unfair method of competition for the party upon 
my right, the party upon my left will be no wiser because he is 
in a different trade. Until these questions are decided we shall 
be absolutely and totally at sea, and they will not be decided until 
some of us shall have undoubtedly passed into “The Great Beyond.” 

Advocates of the bill and advocates of the commission say 
“Well, you have secured reasonable rates before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” So, I grant it, and I grant that there 
was given to the Interstate Commerce Commission sole power to 
determine what is a reasonable rate, but I say that the honest and 
conscientious student of the matter does not know a reasonable 
rate when he meets it in the streets of Salt Lake or any other place, 
and I say to you now, it is all a guess. The only point is that the 
commission has the last guess. 

The next thing which comes to your mind after learning of 
the powers of the commission is the procedure which this com- 
mission will adopt. Most of you are familiar with the fact that if 
you have a grievance against a railroad, you can go to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—you can write them a letter, and they will 
call the carrier up before the bar, and they will take testimony, etc., 
but probably there will be no such procedure before the Federal 
Trade Commission. A number of the larger concerns will get a 
letter some day, with information. or a presentment from the com- 
mission which will say to you that your method of doing business 
is unfair. The commission will not permit one of you to say of his 
competitor, on the the other hand “He is doing wrong.” It will 
not be a case of Smith vs. Jones. It will be the case of the United 
States, that great commonwealth—the United States vs. The John 
Smith Company, Incorporated, and the United States will be both 
prosecutor and judge. Ultimately it may be determined that the 
method of competition in which you are engaged is fair; neverthe- 
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less you will be haled before the commission at Washington. Then 
you will disclose everything you have done, and if you do not there 
is a way of finding out, because this commission has the power under 
the statute to come to your office, rummage in your files, take out 
any contract or letter it sees fit, make a copy of it, the fourth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States against unreasonable 
search and seizures to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Why, the shade of Thomas Jefferson would rise up in horror 
if it knew about this—if he were here or came around during one of 
these investigations he would use stronger language than I dare. 
We can lay aside the power of investigation, for investigation hurts 
no one, but the main purpose of the commission is to prevent that 
which is made unlawful, to-wit: Unfair methods of competition in 
commerce, to stop time contracts, and to stop local price cutting, 
when the two last named may substantially lessen competition or 
tend to destroy monopoly. 

As an investigating body there is perhaps some need for the 
commission; as an arm of the executive to foster commerce, it 
surely has great opportunities, but as I said, investigation and the 
fostering of commerce do not appear to be its chief function. As 
I have indicated, the main duty is to prevent unfair methods of 
competition in commerce, price cutting and time contracts where 
they may substantially lessen competition or tend to create a mon- 
opoly. For its main purpose I deem the law and the commission 
unnecessary, and uncalled for. The act and that which preceded it 
is a perpetual indictment against the conduct of the business men 
of this country—an arraignment of those at the bar of the court of 
morals—a perpetual charge of wrong doing by the mercantile 
world—an unauthorized censure, and it is absolutely opposed to the 
great principles which have been in force ever since business has 
been done. 

It must be admitted that there was a demand for an interstate 
trade commission, but the demand did not ask that the Federal 
Trade Commission should be endowed with any such powers as the 
Congress has seen fit to give it. The demand as I said a while ago 
was from business men, who decried when what they were engaged 
in doing, their methods and practices were of uncertain validity. 
They desired to be informed in advance by the commission whether 
or not the methods or practices in use, or the proposed methods 
and practices, would be violative of the anti-trust laws. However, 
it now seems probable that the commission will undertake no such 
duty. In fact, there was a proposition put up to the commission 
a few weeks ago, and the commission thought it very nice and right 
and an excellent thing for the particular line of industry which 
made the proposal, but these men thought it wise to go over and see 
the Department of Justice before continuing, and they did so. 
The assistant attorney general frowned and knitted his brows and 
said, “Your proposed plan I think, is violative of the Sherman 
Law.” In other words, what the commission approves, the De- 
partment of Justice may proceed against because they disagree 
with the commission. There is no immunity under the commis- 
sion’s decision. Business men will be compelled to go on running 
the risk of criminal prosecution and civil suits for three-fold dam- 
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ages. In any event, large business is liable to be haled before the 
commission at Washington and asked to disclose everything in con- 
nection with its business, and having fully disclosed, perhaps re- 
ceive an opinion from them, favorable to their methods and prac- 
tices. 

It is just such uncertainty as this which has put business where 
it is to-day. Capital always cautious, becomes shy and timid when 
it sees ahead the gauntlet of governmental interference. There 
is plenty of capital in this country but it is not ready for invest- 
ment because of the uncertainties of the law which beset it. I do 
not think that business has been permanently consigned to the 
realms of his Satanic Majesty, but I say to you, that it will surely 
land there unless we have less officious attention, less govern- 
mental interference, less meddlesome agitation by those who know 
nothing of business, less insistence for additional legislation by the 
demagogue. 

In conclusion I may perhaps suggest how this organization 
may be of assistance to its members and to business men generally 
with respect to the Federal Trade Commission. My suggestion is 
that through your proper officers you: co-operate with the com- 
mission in every way—make and submit plans for the increase of 
business, particularly foreign trade with America—urge the com- 
mission to keep within its constitutional grounds—ask that it re- 
frain from pernicious and unwarranted investigations, and that it 
confine its inquiries and actions to those kinds of business which 
are properly the subject of regulation by legislation. 

Much good may be achieved if the commission will consider 
these things and limit its power along this direction, instead of 
running amuck in the business world. If the commission keeps 
within conservative grounds, business men need not fear anything, 
but if it attempts to contrel business as business is controlled in 
some other countries, the business men of this country will cease 
to be what they have always been, and become the mere puppets of 
the federal government. Let me express the hope, if I may, that 
the day may be far distant when the business men of this country 
will be unable to exercise freely their intelligence, and my hope is 
that the commission may show that foresight and broadness which 
will permit business to continue along the broad principles upon 
which it has come this far, and which have made this great coun- 
try of ours what it is to-day. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—You notice the classification, Mr. Daish 
spoke of as being more liable to be called upon by this commission. 
Evidently the National Association of Credit Men has already been 
placed in that class, amongst the big ones, because your president 
received a communication several weeks ago asking when it would 
be convenient for him to make an appointment with the commis- 
sion. His reply was any time at the convenience of the commis- 
sion, but he has not yet been invited. I presume, in the course of 
two or three years the president of the Association will receive an 
invitation to appear before the commission, because it probably 
takes at least that much time for these matters to drift around. 

The next order of business is the “Report of Special Commit- 
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tees on Foreign Credits, Business Meetings, Commercial Ethics, 
Exemption Laws, Flood Prevention, Credit Interchange Bureaus.” 
Shall we consider them as a whole? 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—Let me say that with the exception of 
two of these reports, the chairmen are absent. I think it would 
be advisable at least to act upon the resolutions, and the two 
reports that will be presented by the chairmen are exceedingly 
brief. One will occupy not more than five minutes, and the other 
eight minutes in the reading. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—We will take up the reports in their regu- 
lar order. The secretary will now present the report of the 
Nominating Committee. 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—The Nominating Committee presents the 
following names as nominees for the board of directors. Ten re- 
tire this year, and there will be ten selected: F. H. Randel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; H. S. Gaunce, Seattle, Washington; Samuel Mayer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; W. B. Cross, Duluth, Minn.; H. C. Cornelius, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; James E. Porter, Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. F. 
Miller, Baltimore, Md.; P. E. Parrott, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. M. Un- 
derwood, Portland, Oregon; S. J. Whitlock, Chicago, Ill.; D. A. 
Landress, Chattanooga, Tenn.; M. H. Sowles, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; E. F. Sheffey, Lynchburgh, Va., and A. H. Dobson, Utica, 
N. Y. The balloting will take place at this afternoon’s session, and 
the regular ballots will be ready for distribution at that time. 

I want to say that Mr. Goldstein, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Credits, regretted his absence. 


His report is as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN CREDITS. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 


Gentlemen: When your Special Committee on Foreigr 
Credits was provided for shortly after the Rochester convention, 
it was with the primal object of devising ways and means whereby 
the rather disorganized credit methods employed in this country 
relative to foreign accounts might be made to conform more 
closely with those of Europe, and thus enable American mer- 
chants‘ and manufacturers to compete more successfully with 
those of other nations for world trade. Coincident, however, with 
the organization of the committee, there occurred the mighty 
upheaval which upset all precedents concerning foreign credit and 
finance, and which suddenly presented to this country the oppor- 
tunity of leading instead of following in foreign trade conquest. 

The committee appreciated its responsibility under the cir- 
cumstances, but in the absence of clerical assistance, it did not feel 
that it was in a position to accomplish much in the way of construc- 
tive results. It was deemed best under the circumstances to con- 
centrate the efforts of the committee for the time being upon 
propaganda and co-operation with other bodies in efforts to meet 
and solve the credit problems of foreign trade arising from the 
European war. The several units of the committee made a close 
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study of conditions existing in various foreign countries, and their 
reports giving an analytical exposition of financial and economic 
conditions, both normal and abnormal, since the war, were published 
in the “Bulletin.” 

It was on the initiative of your committee that the National 
Foreign Trade Council provided for special attention to the subject 














LOUIS S. GOLDSTEIN 
Louis Goldstein & Sons Co., New Orleans, La. 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Credits 


of foreign credits during the convention of that council held in 
St. Louis in January with the result that considerable interest in 
this subject was aroused and much information and advice of 
value elicited. 

Several members of your committee actively participated in 
the proceedings of the convention, making reports in the “Bulletin” 
on the various phases of the convention of interest to the 
membership. 
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During the past year numerous letters have been received by 
your committee from Association members soliciting both general 
and specific information as to foreign. accounts, and the com- 
mittee endeavored to the best of its ability either to answer the 
inquiries directly or to refer inquirers to the best sources of 
information. 

Your committee feels that this Association should energetically 
urge upon American merchants and manufacturers the necessity of 
a greater co-operative spirit in credit interchange upon foreign 
accounts. 

Your committee also strongly recommends that the influence 
of the National Association of Credit Men be lent to the construc- 
tive éfforts for the promotion of foreign trade through encouraging 
in every way the establishment of American branch banks and 
agencies in foreign countries. 

Furthermore, your committee, while recognizing the existence 
of valuable agencies for furnishing foreign credit information, 
believes that it would be highly serviceable if some central agency 
could collate and disseminate the available information in the 
interest of credit men generally. It is the sense of your committee 
that this suggestion can best be carried out by the creation within 
your Association of a bureau with paid officials in charge of the 
work. In view of the urgent and immediate necessity for intel- 
ligent efforts to take advantage of the opportunities for American 
leadership in world trade, as a result of the realignment made 
necessary by the war, your committee respectfully suggests that 
the National Association of Credit Men can render a great national 
service by undertaking the formation of such a bureau at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Your committee desires to express its earnest appreciation of 
the valuable assistance received from the National office througii 
helpful suggestions and distribution of reports and data by means 
of the “Bulletin.” © 

Your committee begs to tender the following resolutions: 


i I 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in 
convention assembled believes that the national interests will be well 
subserved and greater prosperity for the country assured by an 
expandéd foreign trade, and therefore feels that the proper promo- 
tion of that trade is of interest to all members of the Association. 


II 


Resolved, That this Association heartily approves the pro- 
posed amending of the Federal Reserve Act to permit national 
banks to subscribe to the stock of banks or corporations, thereby 
making possible the creation of strong institutions capable of 
specializing in foreign trade transactions and the creation of branch 
banks in foreign countries. 


Til 


Resolved, That this Association favors the creation within its 
body, at the earliest moment, of a Foreign Credit Bureau for educa- 
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tional and practical helpfulness in the interest of developing the 
foreign trade of this country. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Louis S. Gotpste1n, New Orleans, Chairman. 
Istpor Marks, New Orleans. 

T. J. Fercuson, New Orleans. 

W. F. H. Koertscu, New York, Vice-Chairman. 
J. D. Horxins, New York. 

Carvin M. Smytu, Philadelphia, Vice-Chairman. 
Davis L. Lewis, Philadelphia. 

Geo. H. Leacu, Campello, Mass., Vice-Chairman. 
Harry H. Noyes, Andover, Mass. 

A. H. Boette, St. Louis, Vice-Chairman. 

G. F. Bentrup, St. Louis. 

C. E. Baen, San Francisco, Vice-Chairman. 

B. G. Hott, San Francisco. 





SECRETARY TREGOE.—I move the adoption of the report and the 
three resolutions. (Motion seconded.) 
' J. D. Stwpson.—I move that the resolutions be adopted as a 
whole. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The report of the Committee on Foreign 
Credits is before you and the adoption of the resolutions as a 
whole has been moved. Is there any debate? (Motion put and 
carried. ) 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—The Committee on Business Meetings, 
Mr. Barbee, chairman, regretted his absence and begs to offer the 
following report: 


























REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS MEETINGS. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 

Men: 

Gentlemen: Your Special Committee on Business Meetings, 
pursuant to the purposes of this department, prepared topics of 
interest to commercial credit grantors and to credit departments 
in general for consideration at luncheon and evening meetings of 
local associations. 

It is unnecessary to present in this report each of the topics 
recommended for consideration at local meetings. It is sufficient to 
say that while many associations did not observe the order of the 
topics as they were arranged month by month by the committee, 
yet a most gratifying number of the associations accepted the 
recommendations of your committee and used the topics for their 
luncheon and evening meetings—it is safe to say many more 
of them during the year just closed than when the department 
was new. 

Aside from the assistance which this committee can give to local 
associations in preparing and recommending business topics for 
their meetings, the belief is deepened that the Association presents 
no better or more effective instrument for educating credit depart- 
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ments upon skill and efficiency in credit granting than the business 
meeting. It would urge upon all the local associations, therefore, to 
develop the meetings feature to the fullest. 

That much too small a proportion of the membership avail 
themselves of the business meetings has been discerned by the 
officials of the National Association when visiting the local organiza- 
tions, and with the opening of the new year no better purpose could 


H. G. BARBEE 
Harris, Woodson, Barbee Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Chairman Business Meetings Committee 


be resolved upon by local associations than to put into play every 
reasonable and diligent effort for the holding of interesting business 
meetings and obtaining an attendance upon them of a large pro- 
portion of their membership. 

At these meetings the business topics should fill a proper share 
of the meeting period. While questions of civic and social interest 
may attract the attendance of members at times, yet, generally 
speaking, earnest credit men are anxious to be informed upon 
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present-day live business topics, and to satisfy this desire and to 
keep the Association within its primary policies, there should be 
no neglect of the business topic at every meeting held by a local 
organization of credit men. 

Your committee begs to offer the following resolutions: 


I 


Resolved, That the Special Committee on Business Meetings be 
continued with a view to presenting and recommending for use at 
meetings of local associations interesting and instructive topics 
bearing upon business and credits. 


II 


Resolved, That the affiliated branches of the Association be urged 
to develop the business meeting through committees appointed for 
that purpose, and encourage attendance by arranging for interest- 
ing and instructive business subjects, and that the incoming com- 
mittee shall continually urge that no branch shall be satisfied 
until a very large proportion of its membership is regular attendant 
upon their meetings. 


III 


Resolved, That the National office be requested to encourage 
the work of the Business Meetings Committee through the literature 
of the National Association of Credit Men and by such special pub- 
lications as may be thought advisable and effective by the said com- 
mittee and corresponding committees of local associations. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. G. Barseez, Norfolk, Chairman. 

J. E. Pearson, Norfolk. 

W. A. Parker, Norfolk. 

S. B. Royster, Lexington, Vice-Chairman. 
Davip Apes, Lexington. 

ALLEN ZaRING, Lexington. 

FRANK St. Peter, Menominee, Vice-Chairman. 
W. C. Grimmer, Green Bay. 

JoserH Zanorik, Green Bay. 

J. L. Wick, Jr., Youngstown, Vice-Chairman. 
J. Howarp Epwarps, Youngstown. 

W. L. Norris, Youngstown. 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—In behalf of the committee, I move the 
adoption of the report and the resolutions. (Motion seconded. ) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—If there is no objection, we will consider 
these resolutions as a whole. There being no objections, is there 
any debate to the resolution? The resolutions are before you now 
for adoption. (Motion put and carried to adopt resolutions.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The next report to be considered is the 
report of the Committee on Commercial Ethics. T. Homer Green, 
Minneapolis, chairman, will present the report. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COMMERCIAL ETHICS. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 


Gentlemen: Your Special Committee on Commercial Ethics 
has adopted and announced but one canon this year. It is Number 
7 and is as follows: 





T. HOMER GREEN 
Green-DeLaittre Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chairman Committee on Commercial Ethics 


It is always improper for one occupying a fiduciary position 
to make a secret personal profit therefrom. A member of a 
creditors’ committee, for example, may not, without treely dis- 
closing the fact, receive any compensation for his services, for 
such practices lead to secret preferences and tend to destroy the 
confidence of business men in each other. “No man can serve 
two masters.” 


While your committee has not recognized this year other unfair 
or uneconomic situations affecting our relation with one another and 
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with attorneys, believing it were wise to develop our Canons of 
Commercial Ethics very deliberately, and while this new depart- 
ment of the National Association of Credit Men may not be fully 
comprehended or conceded as an instrument for the elevating of 
business and professional standards, yet all must recognize the 
splendid position taken by the National Association of Credit Men 
in formulating such a code, in that it is the only commercial organi- 
zation in the country with a department for standardizing Canons 
of Commercial Ethics. 

The canon prepared and announced this year bears directly 
upon the faithfulness with which fiduciary relations are conducted, 
and its effect, if generally observed, would be to save individuals 
and the commercial fabric from vast harm. 

With this very brief report your committee begs to tender the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Special Committee on Commercial Ethics 
be continued, to the end that further Canons of Commercial Ethics 
may be prepared and announced, looking to the elevation of the 
standards of business practices. 


Respectfully submitted, 


T. Homer GreeEN, Minneapolis, Chairman. 
Epwin J. FisHer, Minneapolis. 

C. E. Mann, Minneapolis. 

L. JoHN BERGMAN, Syracuse, Vice-Chairman. 
Lucius M. Kinney, Syracuse. 

Ira N. Lees, Syracuse. 

Joun C. FREEMAN, Richmond, Vice-Chairman. 
Atvin M. Situ, Richmond. 

W. B. Broappus, Richmond. 

CHARLES BOHANNON, Evansville, Vice-Chairman. 
H. W. SPARRENBERGER, Evansville. 

S. A. ReeEse, Evansville. 

O. D. Kaiser, Youngstown, Vice-Chairman. 
F. D. Kine, Youngstown. 

Warp PATTENGILL, Youngstown. 

J. L. ANnpEerson. Delaware, Vice-Chairman. 

B. J. THroor, Columbus. 

Victor G. BEEBE, Columbus. 


Mr. GreEN.—I offer this report and move its adoption. (Mo- 
tion seconded. ) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The report of the committee is before you 
for consideration. The resolution attached to the same has been 
moved for adoption by the chairman of the committee. Is there any 
debate? 

James E. Porter, Pittsburgh—May I ask a question? I am 
very much interested in the manufacture of war materials, and I 
would like to ask the caliber of this “canon.” 

(Motion put and carried to adopt resolutions. ) 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—TI have just received the information 
through the president, and I recall now that it came through news- 
paper comment, that Edwin J. Fisher, the second member of this 
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committee, recently passed away. I thought it would be fitting for 
us to take action this morning in the way of extending our sym- 
pathy to his firm through the secretary. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—A motion will be in order following the 
recommendation made by the secretary. 

S. J. WuitLocx, Chicago.—I move that the secretary be in- 
structed to carry out this very proper recommendation. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The motion is before you. I hardly 
thing it necessary to put it to a vote. In the absence of objection, 
I will declare the motion unanimously carried. 

The next order of business is the reading of the report of the 
Committee on Exemption Laws. The secretary will read the report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXEMPTION LAWS. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 


Gentlemen: Your Committee upon the Amendment of Exemp- 
tion Laws has accomplished no modification of statutory or con- 
stitutional exemptions in the states where exemption allowances 
by statute or constitution have been regarded as unfair. The 
original intent and design of exemption allowances—to protect 
those directly dependent on the debtor by reason of family ties 
and to give the debtor a chance for subsistence while trying to 
get on his feet—are no longer so vital under our rapid commercial 
development ; exemption allowances intended originally for benefi- 
cent purposes have degenerated into instruments of dishonesty and 
fraud. The thought of their necessity, however, has become im- 
bedded so deeply in the economy of the states, and especially of 
those states where they are unnecessarily and unfairly large, that 
the exertion of every effort of organizations of business men to 
modify or amend them has been up to the present of little or no 
avail. 

Notwithstanding the lack of success up to the present in im- 
pressing upon the lay citizens of our states and their legislators the 
economic advantages of putting it right up to the people to develop 
and defend their own resources and of elevating standards of prac- 
tice by making it impossible for the unfair and dishonest debtor to 
evade the payment of his debts under the cloak of exemption 
allowances, there should be felt no discouragement, but the effort 
to amend the unfair and unnecessary exemption allowances now 
prevailing in some of the states should be persevered in. 

While this report was in preparation information reached the 
committee that our associations in Alabama, under the leadership 
of the officials of the Birmingham association, would seek the 
modification of the exemption laws of Alabama in their legislature 
this year. May the effort succeed and may associations in other 
states be encouraged to do their part in lifting from our commerce 
what has been proved neither beneficent nor honest. 

Though closing the year, as has your present committee, with no 
direct accomplishments to report, there is hope that the incoming 
committee will continue the work diligently and that their efforts 
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shall be supported by every member of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Your committee begs to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Special Committee on the Amendment of 
Exemption Laws be continued, and that every encouragement and 
support be accorded their efforts to amend and put in accord with 
our present spirit of progress, fairness and equality, the statutory 
and constitutional exemption allowances of those states where they 
have been found to work unfairness, an unnecessary burden upon 
commerce and an encouragement to dishonesty and fraud. 

Respectfully submitted, 


B. W. Haccerty, Oklahoma City, Chairman. 
5. - York, Oklahoma City. 

E. O’NerL, Oklahoma City. 
F. F. JoHNSON, Boise, Vice-Chairman. 

. H. GRAVELEY, Boise. 

. ADAMS, Boise. 

. Pitts, Montgomery, Vice-Chairman. 

. TEAGUE, Montgomery. 

. MEyER, Montgomery 

. HirsHBERG, San Antonio, Vice-Chairman. 

e Hatrr, San Antonio. 

W. F. GoHLKE, San Antonio. 
F. D. BLoopworTH, Savannah, Vice-Chairman. 
Jacos Gazan, Savannah. 
Marvin O’NEAL, Savannah. 


ADDENDUM 


Since drafting this report, word reaches the National office of 
an amendment to the exemption laws of North Dakota, which 
restricts in case of co-partnerships to but one exemption allowance ; 
that is, the two or more members of the co-partnership may not 
each claim the statutory exemption. 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—In behalf of the committee and of the 
chairman, B. W. Haggerty, I move the adoption of the report 
and resolution. (Motion seconded.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The report of the Committee on Exemp- 
tion Laws is before you for consideration. The resolution attached 
to the same has been read. It has been offered for adoption. Is 
there any debate? (Motion put and carried.) 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—I wish to say on behalf of the Flood 
Prevention Committee, that it has no report to offer. Nothing 
occurred within the domain of the committee. last year, and it 
desires me to convey this to you with greetings. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—We slipped a little cog, and that is, when 
the report of the Committee on Nominations was read. A motion 
should have been made that the report be accepted, and that it 
take the usual course. The chair will now recognize such a motion. 

ArTHUR Parsons, Salt Lake City.—I will make such a motion. 
(Seconded. ) 

(Motion put and carried.) 
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PRESIDENT MEEK.—Now the afternoon session will be held 
at Saltair, and as is usual with the last session of the convention, 
there are some very pleasant ceremonies to be performed. I want 
to suggest to those who are here, that they use their influence with 
all of their friends, and especially with the ladies, to have them 
present during the closing session of the convention. All, I am sure, 


B. W. HAGGERTY 
Morris & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Chairman Committee on Exemption Laws 


will enjoy it and we will appreciate having the entire delegation 
present. Is there anything more for this session? 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—There is the report of the Committee on 
Credit Interchange Bureaus. 

PresipentT Merex.—The chair will recognize Mr. Sawyer, 
chairman on Credit Interchange Bureaus, and I beg Mr. Sawyer’s 
pardon for overlooking that matter. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDIT INTERCHANGE 
BUREAUS. 


To the Officers and Members of the National Association of Credit 
Men: 


Gentlemen: No department of the National Association of 
Credit Men has progressed more encouragingly or given a higher 
degree of service than that of the Credit Interchange Bureau oper- 
ated and organized by local associations of credit men. 

No question could ever be raised touching the relationship of 
credit experience interchange to safe credit granting, and the 
National Association of Credit Men has brought into the credit 
system nothing so far reaching in its protective influence as the 
spirit now prevailing of giving liberally with candor and accuracy 
of ledger experience. 

As the defense of this system is entrusted to your Committee 
on Credit Co-operation as its particular charge, your Special Com- 
mittee on Credit Interchange Bureaus takes great pride and pleasure 
in announcing to this convention of the credit men of the nation 
that the credit interchange bureau idea is growing, that the inter- 
change between bureaus is developing, and facilities more extensive 
and protective are offered in clearing credit risks under the system 
as it exists to-day than was possible in the earlier stages of the work. 

There are at present fifty-eight credit interchange bureaus 
operated by local associations. During the year just closed there 
were four new bureaus organized—one at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, by 
the Oshkosh Association of Credit Men; a second, designated as 
the Central New York Credit Interchange and Adjustment Bureau, 
organized and operated by and for the associations at Rochester, 
Syracuse and Utica, the ‘third at Des Moines, and finally one at 
San Francisco. The number of operating bureaus stands, there- 
fore, in high proportion to the total number of local associa- 
tions, and it is the sincere hope of your committee that each 
year will record the organization of new bureaus until every local 
association has made possible the advantages and opportunities of 
this service. 

The division of the bureaus into .zones and the interchange 
of bureaus one with another on inter and intra-zone plans is a 
comparatively new idea, but is growing in popularity as its value to 
the membership is demonstrated. 

Thirty-nine bureaus are interchanging on a complete reciprocal 
basis; that is, information for information without any charge 
for the service; nine of the bureaus are interchanging upon the 
basis of an agreed charge for the service; the proportion, there- 
fore, of bureaus interchanging on the reciprocal plan to the total 
number of operating bureaus is very high, tending to prove that the 
movement towards national clearance, the ultimate result as the 
interchange system is extended, is growing steadily in favor and 
support as the value of the interchange system is more and more 
recognized. 

Efficient management and economic operation are subjects of 
vital importance to this department, and in January of each of 
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the recent years there has been held a conference of credit inter- 
change bureau managers and supervising committees, which confer- 
ences, well attended and of practical and interesting character, have 
put their impress upon the mechanism and methods of the bureaus. 
The conference held in Chicago in January, 1915, was probably the 
most interesting ever called for the consideration of credit inter- 


D. L. SAWYER 
F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chairman Committee on Credit Exchange Bureaus 


change bureau work. As a result of the conference the operation 
of the bureaus and the administration and management have been 
distinctly improved. 

Recognizing that some of the local associations are not suffi- 
ciently strong numerically to organize and operate credit inter- 
change bureaus of themselves, the practicability of several associa- 
tions joining together for the organization and operation of a joint 
bureau has been demonstrated. This plan makes possible the obtain- 
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ing of bureau service by almost every local association irrespective 
of the size of its membership. 

Your committee sincerely congratulates the three associations 
in New York state, at Rochester, Syracuse and Utica, for joining 
together in the organization and operation of a credit interchange 
bureau which promises to be a very efficient instrument for the 
clearance of credit risks in that important district. The increasing 
utility and value of credit interchange bureaus is conditioned 
largely upon the increase of subscribers, so it is a real responsibility 
of every member of a local Association of Credit Men whose 
credit department can be served in the least, to become identified 
with the credit interchange bureau operated by his organization. 
Individual members of the National Association should be urged 
to identify themselves with the nearest located bureau. 

Much is still to be accomplished for increased efficiency in 
bureau operation, but your committee considers it a privilege to 
report substantial progress, and its belief that the tendency to 
development along sound and practical lines is obvious and needs 
merely to be encouraged in order to assume larger proportions and 
become more effective as a department of the National Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. L. Sawyer, Chairman. 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—The report of the Committee on Credit 
Interchange Bureaus is before you for consideration. There are 
no resolutions attached to it. If any one desires to speak, or has 
any suggestions to make for guidance in the future, we would be 
glad to listen. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—There being no further business, we will 
adjourn to meet again this afternoon at Saltair. 


Fourth Day, Friday, June 18, 1915 
AFTERNOON SESSION AT SALTAIR PAVILION. 


























PRESIDENT MEEK.—The convention will please come to order. 
Is the chairman of the Resolutions Committee present, Mr. Whit- 
lock? 

Mr. WuiITLock.—He is here. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Take the platform, Mr. Whitlock. The 
secretary has some announcements to make. 

SEcRETARY TrREGOE.—I have received the two following 
messages : 

Providence, R. I., June 18, 1915. 
“J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit 
Men, Convention Hall, Salt Lake. 

The Providence association joins me in sending the convention 
its greetings expressing the belief that you have accomplished great 
results. Wish we might have been present with our one hundred 
members. 

L. W. Jongs, 
President, Providence Association of Credit Men.” 
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Detroit, Mich., June 17, 1915. 
“Secretary Tregoe, National Association of Credit Men. 


My heart is in Salt Lake with you and the Detroit boys. Wish 
all success. 


DEATHE.” 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—I have a communication here also from 
Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, which I will ask the privilege of reading: 


Boston, June 5, 1915. 
“National Association of Credit Men. 


J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

As I am deprived of the usual much coveted privilege of at- 
tending the annual convention of the credit men this year, I 
desire to express the appreciation of the National Fire Protection 
Association in the assistance rendered during the past year by the 
legislative and insurance committees of your organization in a 
special work which we have undertaken. 

My association undertook during the year an educational cam- 
paign by the introduction in a number of state legislatures of a bill 
to fix personal liability for damage by fires due to carelessness or 
neglect. This bill was purposely a radical bill, intended to attract 
public attention to the principle involved. The most that was 
hoped for was that the bill might be favorably reported to the 
legislature of some progressive state by an exceptionally intelli- 
gent committee, and a foothold thus gained for future effort. An 
edition of ten thousand copies of a pamphlet containing arguments 
for the bill was prepared and widely circulated in the states in 
which the legislation was attempted. The secretary of the associa- 
tion devoted considerable time to the introduction of the bill, per- 
sonally visiting the states in which it was presented, and returning 
where practicable to argue its merits before the committees of the 
legislatures to which it had been referred. Beyond that of the 
railroad lobbyists, very little hostility was manifested toward the 
principle involved in the bill. Many influential newspapers com- 
mented favorably, upon the idea, a number expressing doubt as to 
the success of the bill as drafted. In the legislatures the opposi- 
tion was confined to criticisms of the bill as presented, and willing- 
ness was generally shown to consider modified forms of it. 

The sum of our association’s experiences derived from this 
experiment fortifies the belief that a bill which assesses upon the 
offender the cost of the services of the fire department in ex- 
tinguishing a fire resulting from non-compliance with law, ordi- 
nance, or fire prevention order, will not meet with any serious op- 
position in most of the states. Under the common law a man is 
already liable for damage resulting from his carelessness. My 
association was aware of this fact, but in putting forward a bill 
designed for educational purposes it was deemed expedient to in- 
clude this feature, that it might be discussed and emphasized and 
the extension of this well known principle to fire losses be definitely 
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helped. Several such suits have already been brought in the state 
of Indiana, in the legislature of which our bill was defeated, with 
however, eight favorable votes in the senate. By promulgating the 
fact of common law liability for damage from fires due to care- 
lessness, and by securing the enactment of a law to assess upon the 
offender the cost of extinguishing such fires, we believe results may 
be secured as salutary in preventing fires as those aimed at in the 
original bill. 

I am able to say at this writing that the bill either in its original 
or modified form was favorably reported in several of the states 
and up to this time has been enacted into law for cities of the 
second class in the state of Pennsylvania. We feel that this is a 
most auspicious beginning and we shall hope to have the continued 
co-operation of the credit men of the the nation in pushing such 
a bill in future sessions of the state legislatures. We are not ask- 
ing you to approve of any special form of the bill at this time but 
merely to emphasize the idea of such legislation favoring which 
your association is already on record. The personal thought of the 
writer is that more effective work in this direction can be done by 
your legislative committee than by your insurance committee. The 
bill is not an insurance bill and may suffer from local prejudice by 
association with fire insurance matters or effort. Please accept the 
cordial greetings of the undersigned, with earnest wishes for a 
useful and successful convention. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH, 
Secretary.” 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—May I be permitted to say in addition 
that at the last convention of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, there was elected as its president, Charles E. Meek. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The next order of business is the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions, S. J. Whitlock of Chicago, chairman. 

Mr. WuitLocx.—Resolutions offered by your committee on 
resolutions are as follows: 


I. 


Believing that the prosperity of any nation depends largely 
upon the stability, certainty and regularity of the conditions amid 
which business is conducted, and 

That uniformity in the application and enforcement of laws 
directly affecting a nation’s commerce, is a prerequisite to indus- 
trial expansion, and 

That every step toward defining and explaining the rights and 
limitations of business under our present statutes, or statutes here- 
after to be enacted, is a step toward the elimination of that maze of 
uncertainty in which the business of America has blindly groped 
since the passage of the Sherman law and its varied interpretations 
by the courts; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men places 
itself on record as favoring the principle of the Federal Trade 
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Commission and pledges its support and co-operation to that body 
in solving the important problems that will come before it, to the 
end that the commission may be of the highest constructive service 
to business and to the people of America as a whole. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution was 
adopted by unanimous vote. 


II. 


Wuereas, There is an extended practice among eastern houses 
of filing their adjustment claims with local attorneys throughout the 
western states, and 

WueEreas, This practice tends materially to disturb and hinder 
that efficient and economical adjustment of involved estates to ac- 
complish which the Association’s adjustment bureaus were created ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention go on record as urging that 
creditors of involved estates file their claims either with their own 
local adjustment bureau for forwarding to the bureau having in 
charge the adjustment, or, in case they have no local bureau, then 
directly with the bureau having charge of the adjustment, or the 
bureau located nearest to the point of adjustment. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock and duly seconded, the resolu- 
tion was adopted by unanimous vote. 


III. 


Having taken an active interest in the legislation creating the 
Federal Reserve System, and believing that the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Law has marked an epoch in the financial history 
of the United States; and 

With a full appreciation of the problems that have attended 
the inauguration of the Federal Reserve System and especially the 
assumption of office by the Federal Reserve Board, at a time when 
an unusual strain was placed upon the currency and credit system 
of the United States by the upheaval abroad, be it 

Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men that 
it expresses its appreciation of the conservatism that has marked 
every action of the Federal Reserve Board and the wisdom and 
prudence that has guided it in its every act since the Federal Re- 
serve System was placed in operation. 

On thotion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


IV. 


Wuereas, This Association has placed itself on record on 
sundry and numerous occasions for sound protective insurance 
legislation, viewing with concern and apprehension the absence 
in some states of wise and firm supervision over companies writing 
fire and other forms of insurance; be it 

Resolved, That the members of the National Association of 
Credit Men in the various states, be called upon, particularly 
through their local organizations to stand firmly for such legisla- 
tion in the several states as shall give proper control to the appro- 
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priate state officer of all forms of insurance, whether they be of 
the stock company class, mutual, so-called reciprocal or inter- 
insurance, or any other class whatever, the purport of this resolu- 
tion being that efforts should be made to standardize such state con- 
trol in all states of the Union. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


V. 


Wuereas, The business men of this country have, since the 
1914 convention, been passing through a period of unusual stress 
and strain, unable to penetrate with any certainty as to what the 
future might have in store, and forced to meet new and unpre- 
mene situations day by day as they arose in rapid succession ; 

e it 

Resolved, That the Association express its confidence in the 
inherent soundness and stability of our commercial economy and 
urges the credit grantors of the United States to maintain through- 
out the coming months that far-seeing prudence that has enabled 
them to pass through a period of unusual difficulty. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


VI. 


Wuereas, It would appear from a communication dated Feb- 
ruary 10th, 1914, issued from the office of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture signed “Rural Organization Service per 
L. H. Goddard, Investigator,” and a communication under date of 
June 30th, 1914, issued from the same office, signed “T. M. Carver, 
Director,” and from Circular No. 47, date of May 3rd, 1915, issued 
from the office of the Secretary of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, under the heading “Co-operative Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work,” that the Department of Agriculture has construed 
H.R. Bill No. 7951, passed in the 63rd Congress, commonly known 
as “The Smith-Lever Bill” as having for one of its objects the 
creation by the Department of Agriculture, through its repre- 
sentatives known as “County Agents,” of organized bodies of 
farmers for co-operative buying at first hand, and 

Wuereas, The inevitable effect of this practice, if continued, 
would be either the ultimate elimination entirely of the retailer as 
a distributor, or a reduction of his sales to such an extent as to 
make it impossible for him to conduct his business without loss 
and consequent impairment of capital, be it 

Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men, in con- 
vention assembled, that cognizance of this movement be taken and 
a full investigation made by a committee to be appointed by the 
president of the National Association as promptly as _ pos- 
sible upon the conclusion of this convention which committee 
shall make a full and thorough investigation of the subject and 
report its findings with recommendations to the next annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Credit Men. ~ 

Mr. Whitlock moved that the resolution be adopted and it 
was seconded. 
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S. F. MItter, Baltimore—Why not change the resolution just 
read by Mr. Whitlock to read that the conclusions of the committee 
to be appointed by the president be reported to the board of di- 
rectors of the Association and let them take action. Why should 
we wait a year if this matter is as important as the resolution indi- 
cates. It will not take the special committee long to investigate 
the merits of this resolution so that the board of directors will be 
put in position promptly to act and determine the policy of the 
Association. In this way the Association will not have to wait 
an entire year as had been suggested by the committee in its reso- 
lution. I recommend that such a change be made. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Do I understand that you offer your recom- 
mendation in the shape of an amendment, that is, that the resolu- 
tion be so amended as to require the special committee to be ap- 
pointed by the president to report to the board of directors as soon 
as possible? 

Mr. MILLER.—Yes, that is my idea. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Is the amendment offered by Mr. Miller 
seconded? (Seconded). 

The amendment has been seconded and the question is now 
on the amendment. (Motion on amendment put and carried). 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The resolution as offered by the com- 
mittee with the amendment you have just adopted is now before 
the convention for action. Are you ready to vote? (Vote was 
taken, resulting in the unanimous adoption of the resolution). 


VII. 


Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men, de- 
ploring the laxity of many houses in the enforcement of terms 
of sale, strongly recommends that the members of this Association 
exercise greater diligence in scrupulously insisting on the observ- 
ance of terms and in requiring that extensions be granted only upon 
request and under proper arrangements, rather than that they be 
allowed as an indulgence and without a definite understanding as 
to their deduction. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


VIII. 


Wuereas, The Association activity usually designated credit 
interchange as a subdivision of credit co-operation, is sufficiently 
distinctive to warrant the establishment of an independent standing 
committee to be known as the “Committee on Credit Interchange,” 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this convention that there 
should be added to the list of standing committees a Committee 
on Credit Interchange, whose duty it shall be to foster and develop 
the credit exchange and interchange service of the Association 
and that at the next convention an amendment to this effect should 
be presented. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 
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IX. 


Wuereas, The interchange of ledger information through 
bureaus established by local associations has grown beyond the 
dreams of its pioneers, and 

WuHereEas, Our members are not getting through the zone 
system of interchange, service that is to be had through the gen- 
eral clearing of ledger information through a central point, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men recom- 
mends to the incoming Committee on Credit Exchange Bureaus, 
the formation of plans for the establishment of a Central Reporting 
Service. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


X. 


Standing as the National Association of Credit Men does, as a 
factor of great influence in American business life, having as such, to 
meet and grapple with problems of moment, not only to the Associa- 
tion, but to the business of the country as a whole, having further to 
determine upon and mould policies which must point in the direc- 
tion of broad-minded, unselfish association activity, if our standing 
is tobe maintained, all of which calls for experience and clear 
understanding of the past of the association, such as is in a peculiar 
degree possessed by those who have occupied the position of presi- 
dent of the National Association, be it 

Resolved, That an Honorary Advisory Board for counsel and 
advice be, and is hereby created, and it shall be the first duty of 
the president, immediately upon his election, to name his prede- 
cessor to that board, and be it further 

Resolved, That the retiring president shall remain upon said 
honorary advisory board for the term of three years from date of 
his appointment, with the privilege of attending all meetings of 
the board of directors, and of taking part in all deliberations, it 
being understood that he may not offer motions or resolutions and 
shall not be entitled to a vote. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


XI. 


The National Association of Credit Men has ever been inter- 
ested in movements or undertakings of whatever nature that tend 
to build stronger the commercial foundation of our national econ- 
omy. 

Believing that the assembling of the products of every nation 
in friendly rivalry and competition must stimulate a healthy com- 
mercial activity and result inevitably in a broadening of view-point 
and a better understanding of the products and wealth of other 
states and nations and a corresponding appreciation of their needs; 
and 

That such expositions as those now being held in California 
and known as the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco 
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and the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego, are well cal- 
culated to attain the above ends, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in 
convention assembled, extends its heartiest congratulations and 
best wishes to the managers of the Panama-Pacific Exposition and 
of the Panama-California Exposition, through whose energy and 
industry, the entire country must benefit. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


XII. 


Wuereas, The highest usefulness of the Association’s annual 
conventions demands that the delegates shall become as widely 
acquainted with one another as possible; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors be instructed to consider 
the practicability of adopting some sort of an identification badge 
bearing the name of each delegate and that such devise be put in 
use, if practicable, at the next annual convention of the Association. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


XIII. 


Wuereas, The insignia of the National Association of Credit 
Men, the “Vigilantia” cut, has become the sign manual of efficiency 
and economy and, 

Wuereas, A number of the associations and bureaus are not 
making that free and advantageous use of this insignia that would 
be to their advantage, therefore be it 

Resolved, That all local associations and their adjustment and 
exchange bureaus be urged to make the most extensive use possible 
of this insignia, placing it upon all stationery so far as practicable. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


XIV. 


Resolved, That this convention shall not close without a word 
of appreciation to Will G. Farrell, the official announcer of our 
sessions, Whose eloquence, fun and humor have been a real feature 
of our meetings. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


XV. 


Resolved, That the members of the Association in attendance 
at this convention, desire here, to express their appreciation of 
courtesies extended by those in charge of the great Tabernacle in 
arranging a musical program of such unusual merit for our par- 
ticular enjoyment, and especially extends thanks to the director, 
Evan Stephens and to Prof. John J. McClellan, the organist, and 
Horace S. Ensign, soloist, as well as to their brilliant choir, for 
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their help in making for those in attendance at this convention a 
wonderfully delightful occasion. 


On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


XVI. 


Resolved, That we, the members of the National Association 
of Credit Men, assembled on this Twentieth Annual Convention, 
do take great pleasure in extending our heartiest thanks to our 
president, vice-presidents, secretary-treasurer, board of directors, 
chairmen and members of the Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Legislation, Credit Education and Management, Adjustment 
Bureaus, Credit Co-operation, Fire Insurance, Commercial Arbi- 
tration, Business Literature, Bankruptcy Law, Membership, Mer- 
cantile Agency Service, Credit Department Methods, Investigation 
and Prosecution, Foreign Credits, Business Meetings, Commercial 
Ethics, Exemption Laws, Flood Prevention and Credit Interchange 
Bureaus, for the able and conscientious manner in which they have 
performed the important duties which devolved upon them during 
the past year, and further be it 

Resolved, That we are appreciative of their excellent reports 
made to this convention, reports indicating their zeal and fidelity 
in behalf of the best interests of the Association. 

The adoption of the resolution was moved by Mr. Whitlock 
and duly seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEEK.—Modesty forbids me to put this resolution. 
If there is any member in the hall who has not been included under 
it, I will be glad to have him put the resolution to the convention. 
Maxwell Green, of Chicago, I believe was not included. 

Mr. GrREEN.—It is trie I was not mentioned in the resolution, 
and I take pleasure in putting the motion to the convention. (Mo- 
tion put and carried). 

XVII. 


Resolved, That we express our heartiest thanks to Professor 
Byron Cummings, Dean of the School of Arts of the University of 
Utah, Honorable Samuel C. Park, Mayor of the City of Salt Lake, 
Samuel H. Clay, Secretary of the Commercial Club of Salt Lake, 
Arthur Parsons, President of the Utah Association of Credit Men, 
James E. Porter of Pittsburgh, F. B. McComas of Los Angeles, 
F. W. Standart of Denver, The Honorable William Spry, Governor 
of Utah, Freas Brown Snyder of Philadelphia, E. M. Underwood 
of Portland, C. E. Mann of Minneapolis, Abbott R. Heywood, 
former President of the Commercial National Bank of Ogden, 
J. R. McWhorter of Nashville, P. E. Parrott of St. Joseph, Alex- 
ander Wall of Milwaukee, The Reverend Peter A. Simpkin of 
Salt Lake, Robert H. Gay of San Francisco, J. G. Davis of Dallas, 
J. B. Daish of Denver, for their able, delightful, and entertaining 
addresses which we shall take pleasure in placing in the records 
of the various sessions of this Twentieth Annual Convention. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 
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XVIII. 


Wuenreas, The “Daily Trade Record” of New York has again 
throughout the past year given full publicity to the work of the 
National Association of Credit Men and its affiliated . branches 
throughout the country, and has reported in detail the proceedings 
of this convention, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in 
convention assembled, again expresses its appreciation of the enter- 
prise of the “Daily Trade Record” and its representatives. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


XIX. 


Resolved, That we extend to the trade reviews and the press 
of the country in general, our appreciation of their courteous treat- 
ment in bringing before the public the purposes of this Association 
and its methods of work, and particularly to the daily papers of 
the city of Salt Lake we tender our acknowledgments for the 
prominence they have given the Association in their columns during 
these sessions held in their midst, and for the care they have evi- 
denced in publishing the accounts of our deliberations. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


XX. 


Eight years ago, seated in the great Auditorium at Chicago, 
the members of the National Association of Credit Men numbering 
then, less than eight thousand, heard for the first time, an appeal 
strange then to their ears, but as it persisted through the years, be- 
coming more and more irresistible until at last it was heeded by will- 
ing hearts which impelled winged feet to cross river and plain and 
mountain to this wonderful abode men have made for themselves 
at the foot of the Wasatch snow-capped range. It was the call, 
“Come to Zion” spoken in eloquence rare and captivating by one 
who had breathed Zion’s mountain air from his earliest youth and 
loved all that God, and God through man, had done to make this 
intermountain region not alone a place in which to work, but a gar- 
den in which to plant home and get the fullness of a bounteous 
earth. 

That voice that first sounded the called “Come to Zion” is no 
longer heard, but the note it sounded eight years ago has never lost 
its mighty appeal and we are here to-day in Zion, witnessing the 
fulfillment of every promise Fisher Harris ever uttered concerning 
his beloved city and of every expectation he ever encouraged 

Now, therefore, we, the members of the National Association 
of Credit Men in convention assembled in Fisher Harris’s home 
city, do pay honor to his memory and order the adoption of the 
following: 

Resolved, That we owe a deep sense of gratitude to our fellows 
of the Utah Association of Credit Men, who have been holding out, 
these several years, invitations to accept of their hospitality and 
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that we do now express our sincerest appreciation of all that our 
fellows of the state of Utah have done and are doing—those of Salt 
Lake, Ogden, Provo, Pocatello, and other parts of this vast state— 
to make our stay among them one of continuous delight, solicitous 
at every moment for the comfort and happiness of their guests 
that all may get the fullest satisfaction from their visit here, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we do particularly single out to receive our 
thanks, and indeed our love, Arthur Parsons, fully appreciating all 
that he has done to give high standing to the credit men’s profes- 
sion here in this state and particularly for all that he has done to 
make the invitation to Salt Lake irresistible, and our stay, one 
four-day’s delight. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution was 
adopted by unanimous vote. (Great and prolonged applause.) 


XXI. 


WueEreEas, the pleasures of our annual conventions are largely 
due to the privilege of association with the wives and daughters of 
the delegates, and 

Wuereas, The ladies auxiliary of the Utah Association of 
Credit Men has spared neither time nor effort to entertain most 
regally the ladies of the convention, be it 

Resolved, That we do by rising vote sincerely and gratefully 
express our appreciation of the kindly hospitality of Mrs. McCanne 
and her corps of able assistants upon the entertainment committee, 
whose efforts in our behalf during this delightful week will ever 
remain in our memories as typical of the spirit of the “Great West.” 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, the resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. (Great and prolonged applause. ) 


SECRETARY TREGOE.—Is Mrs. McCanne here? 

Mrs. McCanne, Salt Lake City—On behalf of the ladies of 
Salt Lake City I want to say that the pleasure of serving the ladies 
of this convention has all been ours. We found the ladies so de- 
lightful, so ready and so appreciative that we shall always remem- 
ber them with the most delightful recollections. We want to thank 
you all. 


XXII 


Wuereas, There have fallen upon the shoulders of the nation’s 
chief executive, Woodrow Wilson, burdens and responsibilities of 
graver import and more serious significance than have attended the 
high office of President of the United States during the terms of 
any of his predecessors, save Abraham Lincoln alone; and 

Wuereas, The proper solution of these problems, involving the 
great questions of the rights of neutral and belligerent nations, is of 
vital interest not alone to Americans, but to people of every other 
nationality as well; and ; 

Wuereas, The position of the United States as the greatest of 
neutral powers has given to it the privilege of voicing the calm senti- 
ment of the neutral world, and the opportunity of insisting that the 
established principles of international law shall be observed in their 
essential spirit by both sides of any conflict, and above all that the 
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higher law of humanity knows neither variation nor modification 
whether through plea of necessity or strategy; and 

Wuereas, The course of President Wilson throughout the 
entire conflict has been a steadfast expression of the ideals of true 
Americanism, mindful alone of his obligations to the American 
people and through them to the world at large; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention assembled expresses again its unwavering confidence in 
President Wilson as a man, as a leader, and as a true servant of that 
wise Providence that gave him to the people of the United States 
at this time when character, poise, open-mindedness, courage and 
unflinching fidelity to his oath of office, on the part of the chief 
executive of the United States, are so essential to the well-being of 
mankind. 

On motion by Mr. Whitlock, duly seconded, this resolution was 
unanimously adopted amid great applause. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—One of our thoughtful members, Mr. 
Baldwin, of the Atlanta association has sent a suggestion to the 
desk, which I think is well worthy of consideration.. He sug- 
gests that the resolution that has just been read by the chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee in which the name of the President 
of the United States is mentioned, be wired, by the secretary, to 
the President of the United States, as soon as it is possible to do so. 
Those who approve of this suggestion, will signify by saying “Aye.” 
( Carried.) 

Are there any other resolutions? I understand that resolu- 
tions can be offered on the floor by any member desiring to do so. If 
there are no further resolutions to be offered, we will now pro- 
ceed to the nomination and election 

J. L. Batpwin, Atlanta.—I think we have forgotten one man, 
the starter of all the credit associations of the United States, Mr. 
Preston. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Does Mr. Baldwin desire to offer a reso- 
lution, or make a. statement? We will be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Batpwin.—I think that a’vote of thanks should be ten- 
dered. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—It will I am sure give us all great pleasure 
to vote according to the suggestion of our friend. 

NEwMaAN Essick, Los Angeles.—I desire to say that Mr. Pres- 
ton was taken ill this morning, and is unable to be here. I think 
possibly the resolution or motion might take on such a character as 
would express to him our hope for his early recovery, and some 
suggestion that we sympathize with him in his illness. (Motion put 
and carried.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The next order of business is the nomina- 
tion and election of a president, and vice-presidents. The chair 
desires to recognize F. R. Salisbury, of Minneapolis. 

Mr. SALIsBurYy.—Coming out here the wind blew so very hard 
that it nearly blew the hair off my head, and in fact blew what 
few brains I had practically out. Now, you, in your kind reception 
have taken me off my feet. My wife tells me I must always put my 
hands in my pockets before I speak. 


I find myself facing a proposition that almost overwhelms me. 
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You have done me great honor in the past, shown me many favors, 
and continued to shower them upon me, and yet I am ungrateful. 
I desire of you still one more boon, one more favor, one more 
consideration, and that is that you do not take my word as the full 
expression of my thoughts, but that you look down into my heart 
and into my feelings and from that source alone take the inspiration 
that I should have in placing in nomination a man for president of 
our Association for the coming year, who has the confidence of all, 
a man who, beginning at the very first step upon our plane of 
friendship established himself so firmly and so strongly in my 
heart, that I cannot look upon him in a manner in any way unbiased. 


A. G. FOSTER 
Seattle Mattress & Upholstery Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Chairman Fire Insurance Committee 


I believe in him in every respect. I feel for him that confidence 
that comes to us in those we live with and love and know. I 
know that he has the ability—it is unnecessary to mention to you 
that he can conduct this Association throughout the coming year 
with honor—that he can conduct it in such manner that it will in- 
crease in strength and influence throughout this country. He is a 
man who boasts of those qualities which are so necessary, but 
beyond that his heart is as big and as broad and as wide as this 
whole world, and he takes in every one in his scheme of useful- 
ness and benefit to his fellow men. 

It would be almost impossible to consider any situation that 
found him unequal to the task. He has occupied high positions, not 
only with us, but in other societies and in other places—has never 
betrayed a trust, and has accomplished the work he has set out to 


(9) 
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do completely, and turned over the affairs entrusted to him, to 
those who succeeded him in a manner that has brought him com- 
mendations from all who have been associated with him. 

I am not prepared to make a speech, I am not qualified to extol 
upon his good qualities, but as I said in the beginning, I wish you 
would take from me the feelings that exist within my heart for 
this man, and for the Association which we all love and allow me 
to present the name of your friend and my friend, Harry G. 
Moore of Kansas City, for president for the ensuing year. (Great 
applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MeEK.—The chair will recognize Mr. Flannery of 
New York. 

E. D. FLANNERY, New York.—One year ago at Rochester it 
was my proud privilege to be one of two sons of Erin, who, to the 
inspiring music of “The Wearing of the Green” escorted our then 
newly elected president to the platform. That was not inspired by 
the fact that Mr. Meek represented New York, for he did nothing 
of the kind. He represented this great American republic in this 
organization. He had served you long and faithfully and you 
recognized his services. 

As I say, our pride was not in the fact that he was from New 
York, and little old New York, now rises to the occasion and is 
proud to be in a position to endorse one of the sons of the west, the 
central portion of this great Union, that Union which we all love, 
and which this organization so well represents, in that sentiment 
which inspires it. Why does New York second the man who is 
now before you for the honor of your presidency? Not because 
he is the handsomest man of this handsome assembly—not because 
he is among the tallest of you—not because he is the most genial 
—not even because he represents that great state of Kansas—but 
because he represents—I mean Missouri—and gentlemen, that 
reminds me that last year at Rochester, I was so proud of the posi- 
tion I occupied I forgot even my own name, so you will forgive me 
on this occasion. 

He is from Missouri and he has shown you. Now, as I said 
before, little old New York, is always proud to show the fact that 
‘she recognizes that the nation is greater than any portion of it. 
We, of New York, will always do our duty to this organization. 
We are proud to be in the ranks—we never cared to be in the 
front, because there is always danger there and we leave that to the 
other fellow. Some of us might be at the front to-day if it were 
not for the fact that we are a little scared of it. I ask of you that 
you be as faithful to the interest of this organization, as I can 
omer, to you that Mr. Moore will be if you give him your votes. 

know you will. New York thanks you for the proud distinction 
of allowing her to second the nomination of this great gentleman 
whom you now have before you for your suffrage. 

J. L. McWuorter, Nashville—I rise, on behalf of the entire 
Tennessee delegation, to second the nomination of Harry Moore. 
I do not know when or where we first became acquainted. He is 
one of those big, strong fellows that just quietly steals in upon you, 
and “whom you know before you know it.” 

I should like to second this nomination on personal grounds 
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because of my admiration for the man—but duty demands that we 
put our support upon a higher plane, and so I ask your suffrages 
upon three principal grounds: First, Harry Moore is at the right 
spot geographically to keep in constant touch with the entire coun- 
try, and, secondly, he is well fitted intellectually and temperamentally 
to discharge the high duties of the presidency, and, lastly, his long 
close connection with the National office and its labors has given 
him a peculiar training and fitness, and I predict for him a brilliant 
administration. 

He may not dress as well as Young, or wield as strong a par- 
liamentary gavel as Fessenden, or smile as handsomely as Gettys, 
or preside with the dignity of Meek, but he possesses some of all 
these fine attributes; and the best simile that occurs to me is—that 
Harry Moore is like this great Utah valley in which we are meet- 
ing, four thousand feet above the base line of life, a veritable gar- 
den of Eden, equipped with all things necessary to the health, hap- 
piness and prosperity of our great Association. I take peculiar_pride 
and pleasure in urging his election. 

GreorceE R. Barcray, St. Louis—At the request of the St. 
Louis delegation, it is my privilege and great pleasure to second 
the nomination of my friend, Harry G. Moore, of Kansas City. It 
seems unnecessary to extol the virtues of this man, for it would be 
equivalent to painting the lilies or gilding refined gold, but suffice it 
to say, he is a man in whom there is no guile. I believe you will 
do yourselves honor by electing him to the presidency of this As- 
sociation. His record is in the books and archives and everybody 
knows it, so that I feel that words are not necessary from me at 
this time. He is a man of gentle spirit, one in whom the elements 
are so mixed that nature might stand up and say to all the world, 
“This is a man.” ‘ 

W. C. Kennepy, Los Angeles——For his qualities of manhood, 
citizenship, for his sincere purpose, for his measure as a credit 
man, for the work we believe he will perform for the cause to 
which we are all devoted, the Los Angeles delegation takes pleasure 
in seconding the nomination of Harry G. Moore for president. 

A. C. Extis, Pittsburgh——I am requested by the Pittsburgh 
delegation to second the nomination of Harry G. Moore. We all 
love him there, out there where we make iron and steel for a liv- 
ing. We love him and we are going to support him to the fullest 
extent. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—H. G. Moore has been nominated as presi- 
dent of this Association for the ensuing year. 

Gerson L. Levi, Philadelphia—lI take great pleasure in pre- 
senting a motion that the nominations now do close, and that the 
secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of this convention for 
Harry G. Moore of Kansas City. (Motion seconded.) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—It has been regularly moved and seconded 
that the nominations be now closed and that the secretary be in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the Association for Harry G. Moore, 
as president of this Association for the ensuing year. (Motion put 
and carried.) 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—The secretary in behalf of this conven- 
tion takes great pleasure in casting the unanimous vote of this con- 
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vention for Harry Grant Moore for the office of president for the 
National Association of Credit Men for the ensuing year. (Great 
applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—The secretary having following the direc- 
tion of the convention, and having cast the vote of the convention 
in favor of Harry G. Moore for president for the ensuing year, I 
declare Mr. Moore duly elected president of the Association, and 
appoint Messrs. Levi and Randel a committee of two to escort the 
newly elected president to the platform. 

Mr. Moore, the Association has now honored you with the 
highest gift it has to give You have been duly elected its president. 
I cannot add very much to what has already been said by those 
who so ably presented your name to this convention. We know 
your service to this organization. We know the feelings which you 
have for it, and I know that in surrendering the gavel to you as 
the presiding officer of this organization for the next year, I am 
placing it in safe hands, in the hands of a man who will live up 
to the principles of the Association, who will maintain the high 
standards which those who have administered over the affairs of 
this Association have endeavored to maintain. 

I take pleasure, Mr. President, in turning over to you this 
gavel. May you have little occasion to use it. May you have 
before you at your annual convention an assembly just as I have 
had here, easy to control, all willing, all earnest, all having in mind 
the great work which we are carrying on—respecting the officer 
who presides over their deliberations, giving him their support. I 
take pleasure in presenting to you with my personal compliments 
a copy of “Robert’s Rules of Order Revised,” which I bought 
before leaving New York—which I endeavored to read on the train 
—which I sat up in my berth at nights studying, anticipating that 
I would have use for it at this convention. Nothing has happened; 
I have not had occasion to open it at all, and on the fly leaf of 
this book I have written “Presented to H. G. Moore, president of 
the National Association of Credit Men. Read, ponder, and then 
do as you darn please.” Gentlemen, your new president. 

H. G. Moore, Kansas City —Mr. Meek, it is with much pleas- 
ure, with a sense of great honor, deeply appreciative of my op- 
portunity that as my first act in assuming the office of president 
of this Association, I appoint you or advise you that you are the 
first appointee on our honorary advisory board of the National 
Association. On behalf of the Kansas City delegation and myself, 
I thank you. Never so long as I shall live do I expect that so 
great an honor shall come to me again. There are others in that 
far off home, who would love to be here to-day, and with whom 
I should love to share my feelings of gratitude to you, for the 
high honor that you do me. I believe it was our president who 
said last year, that there are some occasions when our feelings 
cannot be expressed. Surely no man could be insensible to this 
honor you have conferred upon me and there could be none who 
would fail to appreciate these words that have been said, these 
words which money could not buy, these jewels which friendship 
bring to us as our reward in exchange for friendship. 

First of all do I acknowledge to this Association, nationally 
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and locally, its good to me. One whom I love—one of your ex- 
presidents—said to me ten years ago, that the first thing he wanted 
me to do in Kansas City was to join the Credit Men’s Association. 
I have never regretted his advice, and if my good friend McAdow 
were here to-day I would thank him for the broadening influence, 
the expansion, the experience, that has come into my life through 


S. J. WHITLOCK 
Belding Bros. & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Director 


my association with you, and with those other big, broad, and 
capable men who formed this organization. I come to you to-day 
with a feeling in my heart, that if, as I have come to you, and to 
the presidency—your presidents usually come up through the board 
of directors, and possibly through one of the vice-presidencies, 
bringing to you a knowledge of your affairs—bringing to you an 
experience in connection with your association which should have 
ripened well, by that time—it seems to me that I shall give to you 
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in the year ahead, not only the experience of my entire business 
life, but I trust the maturity of my service in your Association. 
For the year that is ahead, you shall have every effort of my life, 
and at the end of the year I want to make way so that one of the 
other 19,289 men in this Association and better men than I, can 
be honored as you are honoring me to-day. I shall do my best, 
and that is my pledge for the coming year. As you have known 
me, so I shall try to continue in the faith and in the work. I have 
an asset of friendship of business acquaintances in this country, 
which no money could buy, and I have felt as I have come to the 
maturer years of life, that of the friendships I have made on 
earth, the greatest of them are in this Association. I have been 
honored many times and in many ways, but I wish to assure you 
to-day, that this, I consider, the greatest that I have ever had. 
Thanking these friends, for their words, appreciating your confi- 
dence, assuring you of my best efforts, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. 

E. F. Suerrey, Lynchburgh.—These occasions to me are al- 
ways beautiful, and yet there is a tinge of sadness about them. I 
could but think as I saw your former president—for just a mo- 
ment ago he was president—as I saw him standing here and intro- 
ducing to you the one who is to preside over the destinies of this 
organization during the coming year, I could but think of that 
statement “The King is dead. Long live the King,” but I say to 
you in the language of one who wrote an inscription in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London with reference to Sir Christopher Wren, the 
architect of that masterpiece of architecture, “If you would see 
his monument, look about you,” in this place unparalleled for 
beauty in this country, looking over the faces of this organization, 
an organization unparalleled in the history of American business 
life, lo, in the history of business the world around, I say, if you 
would see the monument to Charles E. Meek, look about you. So 
we are not satisfied—not satisfied to feel that he is passing without 
some further mark of appreciation on our part. 

The rank and file of this organization have purchased and sent 
to that home in the far east that he loves so well, and placed 
therein a tall “Grandfather’s Clock.” We knew it would not be 
necessary to send that clock to Salt Lake, for you have noticed 
that as president, he has needed nothing before him to keep this 
convention on time. He is strictly on the minute. He did not need 
it, and so, being a considerable article, we thought it wise simply 
to send it to that home. 

I will ask you now, as I speak to visualize that home and see 
that hall clock there with its pendulum swinging, as many of you 
have seen the pendulum of grandfather’s clock in days gone by and 
I ask you to see that home in the far east—look out through Salt 
Lake, on through the valleys and canyons and mountains through 
and over which you came, on, on, by Pike’s Peak, on, on, through 
Colorado, that marvel of the centuries, on through Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Albany, down the Palisades of the Hudson, into that Meek 
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home of the east, and see that clock to-day, and if you cannot see 
it, just know that it is there, and that it is ticking, ticking off the 
time, and that loved ones left behind will watch that clock anx- 
iously for the return of the loved one they have given us temporar- 
ily here to assist us in this convention, and who will look for his 
return by that time. 

Years ago, in the beginning almost of history, when the Al- 
mighty wanted a man to lead the children of Israel out of Egypt, 
he chose the meekest man, and Moses was the man who led them 
forth, and so when this Association, in its earlier days needed a 
man to be secretary of this great organization, they turned to a 
man named Meek. When he laid down his duties as executive 
secretary of the organization, the convention was not satisfied to 
have him cease to do labor for it and so they elected him one of 
the vice-presidents of the organization and then they called him 
on to the presidency, the office which he has laid down to-day; 
but still not satisfied, the organization determines that there should 
be this arrangement whereby the retiring presidents should go on 
an advisory executive board. So he becomes the first to occupy 
that high and exalted office, and we, as members of the organization, 
present to you, Mr. Meek, this token of our regards, the grand- 
father’s clock, which is in the home in the far east now. May that 
clock for ninety years—lo, for a hundred years—yea, for years 
and years to come, tick, tick, tick the time, and may the family of 
Meeks go down through the centuries, and may you, sir, and all who 
are here, be gathered, and those of our loved ones and friends, 
when time shall be no more, and be ushered into the Great Beyond, 
and to the welcome of that Father in the home above. 

PRESIDENT MEEK.—Mr. Sheffey, and friends, I have felt that 
an occasion of this kind is probably the most trying through which 
a retiring president passes. It has been my privilege to stand on the 
platform upon a number of similar occasions. In our work as 
president, or as an officer of the Association, it is business that 
keeps us thinking, but here on an occasion like this, when I stand 
here as now, where there is so much evidence of good fellowship 
and evidénce of sympathetic feeling for a retiring officer, it is 
hard for a man to control his feelings. Those of you who were 
at Philadelphia remember the desperate effort of that sympathetic 
soul from the south, who burst into tears when trying to respond 
upon an occasion of this kind. Now I may not be quite so 
lacrimosal as that, but I have similar feelings. I appreciate, 
more than I can tell you, Mr. Sheffey and my friends— 
I not only appreciate this gift which you have given me—it is not 
needed as a reminder of you with whom I have been associated 
for these years—it is not needed as a reminder of the National 
Association of Credit Men, because I shall ever remember all of 
my friends, and shall ever remember my pleasant connection with 
the Association. It will, however, from time to time perhaps bring 
me back memories of some of the mistakes that have happened 
as I have worked with my old friends, here, there and the other 
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place. I appreciate your thought deeply, and further than that I 
appreciate the action taken by the Association to-day, not as a 
personal compliment to me so much, but I speak for those who 
will follow, and who will act with your board as an advisory com- 
mittee. 

I heard some one say to-day “There goes Meek, our presi- 
dent. He is all dressed up, but by and by he will have no place to 
go,” but you have provided me a place—you have appointed me 
for the time being, a guardian angel of the board of directors, and 
of the officers, and fellow members of the Association, and my 
friends, with my clock at my right hand, I will serve as the guar- 
dian angel until I have some one to share the burden of the duty 
of that office. I will continue just as faithfully, just as sincerely, 
and just as earnestly as I am capable of or it is possible to serve, 
and carry into that office, just what I have attempted to give you 
heretofore. I appreciate all these tenders of your friendship, and 
I will go back to the east satisfied with the work which I have done 
for this Association. I believe that in ‘this testimonial that you 
have presented to me, I am carrying away the satisfaction—or you 
are carrying away with you an evidence of the fact that you have 
been satisfied with me. I thank you. 

PRESIDENT Moore.—The chair recognizes Frank R. Ham- 
burger of Detroit. 

Mr. HAMBuURGER.—In every industrial and commercial institu- 
tion it will be admitted that there is a small group of men who are 
the real power and force, and even in that group it is apt to narrow 
down to one man, the responsibility of executing the delicate things 
that make for the success of that institution. This is especially 
true in the organization of which we are members, the National 
Association of Credit Men. We have such a man—a man that 
has the initiative, the inspiration, and the dynamic force that has 
made this organization possibly the greatest commercial organiza- 
tion in the world. The secretaries of the local associations have 
to a very great extent imbibed this inspiration, and they owe much 
to this man, untiring, always patient, and always willing to give 
of his wonderful store of knowledge. 

The secretaries have felt strong in the administration of their 
local duties because they knew that in their dilemmas they could 
appeal to this man. At the secretaries’ dinner held last Wednes- 
day evening, there was a desire to give expression of gratitude 
toward this friend, and the honor has been conferred upon me to 
present some tangible evidence of the debt which we all feel we 
owe to our beloved secretary, Mr. Tregoe. Mr. Tregoe, with the ad- 
vice and knowledge of your dear wife, we have purchased a com- 
bination diamond and pearl stick pin, and on behalf of the secre- 
taries’ local association I have the great honor of presenting this to 
you as a token of our esteem. 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—I never was so flabber-gasted in all my 
life. I don’t understand this. For the first time in my life, I can’t 
say anything but, thank you. (Great applause). 
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PRESIDENT Moore.—The next order of business is the nomina- 
tion of first vice-president. The chair will recognize Newman Essick 
of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Essick.—Some years ago a great American wrote a book 
called “The Man Without a Country.” Those who read it were 


W. B. MUNROE 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Director. 


profoundly impressed. I wish that that author’s master-mind had 
produced a book upon traditions. The man. without a country 
drifted from place to place without anchor to hold him steadfast, or 
rudder to guide his progress. Under the same great handicap are 
those who have no traditions. Unfortunate, indeed, is the country, 
the state, the institution or the firm without them. Mistaken are 
those who ignore or minimize their value. 
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Traditions of the stability of English financial strength as em- 
bodied in the Bank of England have faced the day many time 
when ruin seemed inevitable. Can present day financiers admit 
that they are less resourceful, less courageous, than their prede- 
cessors. Traditions of indomitable will have in nine years rebuilt 
San Francisco, and have made it more beautiful and more perman- 
ent than before the conflagration. Could the sons admit that they 
were less forceful, less courageous or less determined than their 
fathers, thé pioneers who conquered a wilderness and made of the 
Pacific slope an imperial empire, which sought only to add lustre 
to the Union. 

Traditions spur on nations to maintain their honor unsullied— 
states to sacrifice their sons to the common good—institutions to 
acquire a personality more striking than an individual, and firms 
to adhere to principles through difficulties which appear insur- 
mountable. Pity the man whose fathers have left him no traditions. 
We should encourage the firm that because of its youth has no 
traditions to live up to, and give the fullest measure of respect, of 
admiration and support to those in new countries, new business 
and new movements who are to-day establishing the traditions which 
will enlighten and instruct and guide the sons and daughters of our 
country. 

This Association has just begun to understand that it has tra- 
ditions. Twenty short years may seem too few to produce them, 
but I believe that these twenty years have been so fruitful, so 
filled with striving and endeavor that in future years, we shall find 
that the efforts of those wise leaders who have filled its high offices, 
have established traditions, which will cause this Association to 
become one of the greatest forces for the upbuilding of business 
honor and integrity and righteousness that this country has ever 
known. 

The forebears of this Association are watching us to-day. 
They expect us to maintain the traditions of wisdom, of strength, 
of patience, and persistence, of high principles and lofty endeavors, 
that they have given us. Let us choose our leaders of to-day from 
those who have received their inspirations from touch with the 
leaders of yesterday, and who will carry out those principles which 
have made this Association so great a force. 

No city in this Union has more traditions than Philadelphia, 
the “City of Brotherly Love.” Its sons and daughters are proud to 
maintain the traditions of Penn and Franklin, of Morris and 
Girard. It is therefore, becomingly fit, that this Association should 
choose as its second in command a citizen of that great city, a man 
who knows, appreciates, and will maintain the traditions of his 
country, his city, and this Association. California takes great honor 
to itself in nominating Charles D. Joyce of Philadelphia, for first 
vice-president. (Great applause.) 

Freas Brown Snyper, Philadelphia—In rising to second the 
nomination of Mr. Joyce, for the first vice-presidency of this As- 
sociation, I do so with a keen appreciation of a man who is one 
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among a thousand, and I take opportunity to testify publicly to his 
worthiness as a friend,-I would, however, be false to you and to 
him if I let that friendship in any way blind me to the responsibility 
and the worthiness of the position to which we ask you to elect 
him. The National Association is a religion above friendship, and 
with that religion in mind, I can tell you that he is worthy as a 
man, and that the years that he has spent in your service, as a 
president of his own Association, always as an active worker 
there before and after, as a member of your board, have given 
him the qualifications for this office. But even our desire to see 
him honored would not tempt us to present his name for your con- 
sideration, if we did not deem him worthy. His election will mean 
not only that you call to your service his own experience, his own 
worthiness, his own common sense, but we pledge you from Phila- 
delphia renewed effort of the whole Philadelphia association to 
make his office what it should be. 

PRESIDENT Moore.—You have heard the nomination of 
Charles D. Joyce of Philadelphia, for the office of first vice-presi- 
dent. Are there any further nominations? 

E. F. SHerrey, Lynchburgh.—I move that the nominations be 
closed, and that the secretary of the Association be instructed to 
cast the ballot of the convention for Charles D. Joyce of Phila- 
delphia, for the first vice-presidency of the Association. (Motion 
seconded. ) 

PRESIDENT Moore.—It has been moved and seconded that the 
nominations be closed and that the secretary be instructed to cast 
the vote of this convention for Charles D. Joyce for first vice-presi- 
dent. Are there any remarks? (Motion put and carried.) 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—The secretary, now having recovered his 
composure takes great pleasure in your behalf and agreeable to 
your unanimous vote, to cast the unanimous ballot of this Asso- 
ciation for Charles D. Joyce of Philadelphia for the first vice-presi- 
dency of the National Association of Credit Men for the ensuing 
year. 

PRESIDENT Moore.—Mr. Joyce having received your votes, and 
the chair recognizing that force will probably be necessary to bring 
Mr. Joyce to the platform, I do appoint Mr. Salisbury and Mr. 
Davis to escort him here. 

Your first vice-president, Charles D. Joyce, I now present. 

Mr. Joyce.—The spontaneity and cordiality of this reception 
while a little disconcerting is not the less gratifying. 

_ My task of the moment is to convey to you gratitude and ap- 
preciation of the high honor which you have conferred upon me 
and upon my city of Philadelphia which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in part. And so, a gracious task it ought to be for out of 
the feelings of the heart, the mouth speaketh; but, my friends, it 
is very difficult to respond to expressions such as I have heard here 
where my cooler judgment refuses to follow in agreement. Yet 
these expressions are, inexpressibly precious to me, and will be 
treasured and remembered by me just as long as I am spared to 
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life, because they reveal the wealth of friendship and affection, 
the gifts of my friends which are priceless to us all. 

I feel that I can best express my gratitude by telling you of 
my regard for this Association. While serving as president of our 
local association it became my duty to introduce at our various 
meetings the speakers who came to address us. These speakers 
were men prominent in city, state and national affairs, but no 
matter how prominent, no matter how famous these speakers 
were, I always felt that when I came to present them to the audi- 
ence—to the Philadelphia Association of Credit Men—the audi- 
ence conveyed a little greater honor to the speakers than the 
speakers to the audience. I read not long ago that the president 
of a sister association at the last annual meeting reversed the usual 
order of procedure and introduced the audience to the speakers, 
thus delicately inferring that greater honor lay with the floor and 
not the platform. 

To have been selected by you as your second in command, 
places me under an indebtedness which I will endeavor to repay 
by a conscientious effort to retain, with your assistance, the ideals 
and traditions for which this Association has always stood You 
will notice, that I have qualified my statement by saying “With 
your assistance,” for, if we are to accomplish all the good possible 
and secure the greatest benefit to our members, it will require an 
earnestness of purpose on the part of every individual member, for, 
when the last word is said about the value of associations formed 
largely for altruistic purposes, it points not to the body and mass, 
but to each and every individual thereof The stream cannot rise 
higher than its source As we men are, so in the final analysis will 
our organizations be. If each one of us, guided by the ideals of 
this Association, can make the unforgiving minutes yield sixty 
seconds worth of distance run, then we will exert a power and in- 
fluence for good to which corruption in either business or legisla- 
tion must yield. Everything great in life has to be paid for. There 
is nothing that is pure gratuity. Life worth while means toil. 
It is so arranged. The cross first and then the crown, that is, God’s 
thought, and so we find it wrought everywhere into the structure 
of life, whether individually or socially. Heaven is blessed with 
perfect ,rest, but the blessing of earth is toil. If works, my 
friends, within the compass of my ability, coupled with a conscien- 
tious regard for the high standards of our Association—and to 
these standards, Mr. President, I yield to no one, in reverence— 
can win for me your approval when I come to surrender my stew- 
ardship, twelve months hence, I will feel that you have conferred 
upon me the greatest reward within your power to bestow. I 
thank you deeply and sincerely. (Great applause.) 

PRESIDENT Moore.—The next order of business is the nomin- 
ation for second vice-president. The chair will recognize Frank 
S. Flagg of New York. 

Mr. Fracc.—It is my privilege to represent a city of few 
words, a community which teaches that in its general aspect “Sil- 
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ence is Golden,” that it is as much of an art to be a good listener 
as to be a good orator; but I have a duty to perform, and if it has 
fallen to the lot of a man of few words to perform this task, it is 
but another manifestation of the wonderful power of nature to 
equalize all things and irresistibly direct like unto like—for the 
man I am about to name as a candidate for the office of second 
vice-president, is also a man of few words. How well do we 
know his wonderful ability at all times to restrain the impulse 
to talk either about himself or the wonderful land in which he 
dwells. It will be no disappointment to him, if in the presentation 
of his name for this office, his virtues are not extolled. Rather 
would his nature rebel against it, for he is just a man. With true 
and sincere delight does New York ask you to consider for the 
office of second vice-president F. B. McComas of Los Angeles. 
(Great applause. ) 

James E. Porter.—My remarks will be as brief as the candi- 
date is long. I want to second the nomination of the man who has 
been so friendly to me that I would not hesitate at all to go and 
ask him to lend me another dollar. It gives me pleasure to second 
the nomination of F. B. McComas of Los Angeles. 

PRESIDENT Moore.—Have you any further nominations? You 
have heard the nomination of Mr. McComas of Los Angeles for 
the office of second vice-president. 

S. J. WuitLtock.—I move you that the nominations be now 
closed, and that the secretary cast the unanimous ballot of this 
convention for F. B. McComas of Los Angeles for second vice- 
president of this Association. (Motion seconded, put and carried.) 

PRESIDENT Moore.—It is so ordered. 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—It give me great pleasure, in behalf of 
this convention, and agreeable to this unanimous vote, to cast 
the ballot for F. B. McComas of Los Angeles for the office of 
second vice-president of this Association for the ensuing year. 

PRESIDENT Moore.—I hereby declare Mr. McComas elected. 
We are fortunate to have with us our first and our last president, 
and I will ask Mr. Preston and Mr. Meek, kindly to escort the 
young man to the platform. Your second vice-president, F. B. 
McComas, I now present. 

Mr. McComas.—I wish particularly to call your attention to 
the fact that it took two good men to get me up here—the best 
they had. I noticed in the opening remarks of Mr. Salisbury that 
he was complaining that he had been more or less unfortunate in 
that he had come in contact with a slight breeze and thereby had 
lost a few of those gray hairs which so beautifully adorn him. I 
wish to say I think he is an awful complainer. I had lots worse 
luck than he did, and I see others before me who I think must have 
been in the same car, because they are so afflicted. 

I wish at this time to thank you, and I am not going to detain 
you long, on behalf of California and the west for the great 
honor that you have extended to them. I am grateful that I have 
been the humble servant in carrying to them the great message 
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which I shall deliver when I arrive home. I appreciate the fact 
that_the office of second vice-president is, as a good friend ex- 
plained to me before coming out here when he thought that I was 
feeling pretty good over the candidacy, that it is principally orna- 
mental. I feel honored, however, that somebody thought I was 
ornamental. I have experienced the broadening influence of the 
Credit Men’s Association, that has been mentioned this afternoon, 
and as evidence of the fact, I call your attention to the fact, that 
when I first joined the Credit Men’s Association, I weighed less 
than 160 pounds, whereas, now I weigh 233. I believe, therefore, 
that I have indulged too freely in the great favors that have been 
extended by this Association. It is a great pleasure indeed for me 
to come to the annual meetings and meet the fellows that congre- 
gate at these conventions. 

I have no doubt that the convention above us on the next floor, 
which I understand is a roller skating convention, contains just as 
good and wholesome fellows as we have here, although I don’t 
know. However, I wish at this time to call attention to a remark 
that was made to me the other day. A gentleman came up to me 
and said, “I want to meet you, because I want to tell you what an 
inspiration you are to me.” Now, I hadn’t any doubt but what he 
was kidding me a little bit, but I was just in the right frame of 
mind to listen to something of that kind, and now as I realize that 
the price for living in Southern California means that I cannot 
attain to this high office, which these men have filled so well—as 
I realize that geographically I am out of it, I want to say to you 
that I have set before me an ambition, which I believe is even 
higher. My ambition, is to so inspire you, if I may, with the high 
purposes of this Association that when you go home you will not 
be kidding me when you say that I have inspired you. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the great honor 
which you have extended to me. I thank you. (Great applause.) 

PRESIDENT Moore.—The next order of business is the election 
of directors. The secretary will announce the tellers. 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—The distribution, the assembling, the 
counting of the ballots will be under the direction and control of the 
following tellers: J. S. Stewart, of Kansas City, and W. K. Hart, 
of Philadelphia, being captains of the list, C. P. Snow, of Hunting- 
ton; W. W. Lester, of Norwalk; C. T. Hughes, of San Fran- 
cisco; C. R. Dickerson, of Chicago; C. Walter Carnan, of Balti- 
more; J. W. Pettyjohn, of Jacksonville; A. H. Alexander, of New 
York; C. C. Robertson, of St. Louis; H. L. Chittenden, of Detroit, 
and P. B. Bethel, of Louisville. Those who are nominated should 
come to this building not later than 6.30, and if the ballots have 
been counted and the election announced the new board of direc- 
tors, under the direction of the new president, will hold an im- 
mediate session. I have the ballots which are to be distributed 
by the tellers, if they will come forward, and the ballot boxes are 
at the side of the platform. 


~~ —- An - 2: Oo of 6. CU6lCUeDlU 
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(An informal recess was taken during the counting of the 
ballots for the board of directors.) 

PRESIDENT Moore.—The convention will come to order. We 
will hear the report of the election of the board of directors. 

SECRETARY TREGOE.—The tellers have handed me this official 
count of the ballots cast in the election for directors. I will men- 
tion the names of the eleven gentlemen, that is, the ten who are 
elected for two years, and one for one year, and I will mention 
them in the order of the number of ballots received by them. I 
shall not mention the number of ballots cast, but I shall simply 
name them so that you will know I am running from the high 
to the low ten, and then the eleventh one is the party elected to fill 
out the unexpired term of Mr. McComas: Frank H. Randel, of 
Cleveland; M. H. Sowles, of Salt Lake City; Samuel Mayer, of 
Cincinnati; Silas J. Whitlock, of Chicago; D. A. Landress, of Chat- 
tanooga; Harold C. Cornelius, of Grand Rapids; E. F. Sheffey, of 
Lynchburgh; James E. Porter, of Pittsburgh; W. B. Cross, of 
Duluth; E. M. Underwood, of Cleveland, and the eleventh, H. S. 
Gaunce, of Seattle. Those are the eleven who have been elected to 
the directorate. 

PRESIDENT Moore.—Is there any new business to come before 
the convention, or any unfinished? Is there any further business 
to come before the convention. 

F. A. Brown, Toledo.—I move we do now adjourn. 

(Motion seconded. ) 

(Motion to adjourn until next year put and carried.) 

PRESIDENT Moore.—The convention stands adjourned. 
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Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
(Arranged Alphabetically by States) 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association of Birming- 
ham. President, R. A. Porter, Tyler 
Gro. Co.; Secretary, J. A. Coker, Bir- 
mingham Paper Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
R. ay Eggleston, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg; Manager, J. T.. Slatten, 
612-14 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Montgomery — Montgomery 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
I. H. De Wees, Ballard & Ballard; 
Secretary, Ernest Meyer, Levy-Wolff 
Shoe Co.; Assistant Secretary, T. M. 
Holloway, Bell Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Selma—Selma Association of 
Credit Men. President, Harry G. Pat- 
tillo, Pattillo & Russell; Secretary, J. S. 
Carothers, Selma Hdw. Co. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, M. 
p ke, Dyke Bros.; Secretary, Ben 
D. impel, 606 Merchants National 
Bank Bldg. 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Sam T. Poe, Beal-McDonnell Co.; Sec- 
retary, L. H. Pace, Crane Co. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
—— D. Simpson, Klein Simpson 

ruit Co.; Secretary, W. C. Mushet, 
512 Union League Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego—The Credit 
Association of San Diego. President, 
F. E. Keil, Keil Bros. Co., Inc.; Sec- 
retary, Carl O. Retsloff, 607-8 Spreckles 
Theatre Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Fran- 
cisco Credit Men’s Association. Presi- 
dent, Robt. H. Gay, American Can Co.; 


Secretary, Charles T. Hughes, 433 Cali- 
fornia St. 


COLORADO, Denver — Denver Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Jas. A. 
McSwigan, The Crescent Mill & Ele- 
vator Co.; Secretary, S. R. Steinmetz, 
The Donaldson Fruit Co.; Assistant 
Secretary, David F. Lowe, 503 Conti- 
nental Bidg. 


COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo Association 
of Credit Men. President, S. W. Pres- 
sey, Pressey Fruit Co.; Secretary, A. 
V. Fagerstrom, Hyde Paper Co.; As- 
sistant Secretary, F. L. Taylor, 410 
Central Block. 


CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport — Bridgeport 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Geo. E. Melius, H. O. Canfield Co.; 


Secretary, L. M. Allen, Bridgeport 
Brass Co. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
dw. J. Pearson, Jewell Belting Co.; 
Secretary, C. de L. Alton, J. B. Will- 
iams Co., Glastonbury, Conn, 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
H. B. Kennedy, Hoggson-Pettis Co., Sec- 
retary, Ziegler Sargent, Sargent & Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington 
—Washington Association of _ Credit 
Men. President, Henry H. McKee, Na- 
tional Capital Bank; Secretary, R. 
Preston Shealey, Colorado Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville — Jacksonville 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
J. D. Holmes, Baker & Holmes Co.; 
Secretary, J. Ww. Pettyjohn, Covington 
Company. 


FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa Association of 
Credit Men. President, Frank Bentley, 
The Bentley-Gray Dry Goods Co.; Sec- 
retary. A. Masters, Coates Plumbing 
Supply Co. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta Association of 
Credit Men. President, J. L. Baldwin, 
E. L. Rhodes & Co.; Secretary, 7.. 2. 
Moore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta Association 
of Credit Men. President, John Phin- 
izy, Augusta Drug Co.; Secretary, P. 

G; Hollingsworth, Hollingsworth Candy 

0. 


GEORGIA, Savannah — Savannah Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Oscar 
S. Kulman, Savannah Woodenware Co.; 
Secretary, W. R. Finegan, Chamber of 
Commerce. 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise Association of Credit 
Men, Ltd. _ President, John L. Hol- 
lingshead, Oakes & Co.; Secretary, D. 
J. A. Dirks, 305-306 Idaho Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago Association 
of Credit Men. President, Charles F. 
Hoerr, Home Bank & Trust Co.; Sec- 
retary, Chas. R. Dickerson, 10 So. La 
Salle St. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur Association 
of Credit Men. President, A. J. Mur- 
ray, McClelland-Ward Co.; Secretary, 
T. G. Casley, American Hominy Co, 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria Association of 
Credit Men. President, Wm. Hazzard, 
Commercial German National Bank: 
Secretary, Charles H. Speck, Herschel 
Mfg. Co. 


ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy Association of 
Credit Men. President, George A. Wall, 
Gardner Governor Co.; Secretary, 


cae Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery 
0. 


ILLINOIS, S pingtield —fipsingtett Asso- 
t 


ciation of Cre en. President, John 

A. Meyers, John W. Bunn & Co.; Sec- 
retary, George E. Lee, Jageman-Bode 
o. 
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INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Nestor 
Brentano, Southern Stove Works; 
Secretary, H. W. Sparrenberger, Par- 
sons & Scoville Co. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis—Indianapolis As- 
sociation of Credit Men. resident, 
Mord Carter, State Savings & Trust 
Co.; Secretary, John V. Coffield, 704 
Merchants Bank Idg. 


INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, A. 
E. Peltz, Jacobson, Peterson, Peltz & 
Kaufer; Secretary, R. P. Lang, South 
Bend Wholesale Grocery Co. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, W. 
K. Roth, Churchill Drug Co.; Secre- 
tary, J. J. Lenihan, 504 Mullin Bldg. 


IOWA, Davenport—Davenport Association 
of Credit Men. President, George W 
Noth, Davenport Bag & Paper Co.; 
erareery. Isaac Petersberger, 222 Lane 

Idg. 


IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, A. 
Mehlin, Brown-Camp_ Hardware Co.; 
Gooretary, Ernest R, Lucas, Schmitt & 
Henry Mfg. Co. 


IOWA, Sioux City—Sioux City Association 
of Credit Men. President, H. C. Reed, 
Conway Cigar Co.; Secretary, W. 
Teter, Ehlerman Bros. Co. 


IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo Association of 
Credit Men. President, George 
Huntley, Cutler Hdw. Co.; Secretary, 
L. E. Peck, Waterloo Chemical Works. 


KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita_ Association of 
Credit Men, President, John B, House, 
Lehmann-Higginson Gro. Co.; Secre- 
tary, C. H. Armstrong, McCormick-Arm- 
strong Press; Assistant Secretary, M. 
E. Garrison, 1009 Beacon Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington Credit 
Men’s Association. President, M. C. 
Kellogg, memes & Co. ; Richmond, Ky.; 
ey, C. L. Williamson, 1312-15 

Fayette National Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Peyton 
B. Bethel, Falls City Clothing Co.; 
Secretary, Chas. Fitzgerald, U. S. Trust 
Co. Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Paducah—Paducah Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, J. M. 
Walton, Covington Bros. & Co.; Secre- 
tary, Frederick Speck, Paducah Iron Co, 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Geo. K. Smith, Simonds Mfg. Co.; Sec- 
retary, Fe Bartlette, Williams, Rich- 
ardson & Co., Ltd 


MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, S. 
F. Miller, S. F. & A. F. Miller & Co.; 
Secretary, S. D. Buck, 100 Hopkins Pl, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston — Boston 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Austin H. Decatur, Decatur & Hopkins 
Co.; Secretary, Herbert A. Whiting, 77 
Summer St. 


(10) 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield—Spring- 
field Credit Men’s Association. resi- 
dent, O. E. Doty, Third National Bank, 
. Secretary, L. E, Herrick, Victor Sport- 
ing Goods Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worces- 
ter Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Harry C. Coley, Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co.; Secretary, H. A. Stanton, 
442 Park Ave. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit Association 
of Credit Men. President, Edward 
Bland, Ireland & Matthews Mfg. Co.; 
Secretary, Frank R. Hamburger, 1032 
Dime Bank Bldg. 


MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
E. K. Prichett, Morey Co.; Secretary, 
Walter H. Brooks, olverine Brass 
Works. 


MICHIGAN, Saginaw—Saginaw Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. resident, Chas. 
Pellott, Morley Bros.; Secretary, 

rank Day Smith, 315 Bearinger Bldg. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth Association 
of Credit Men. (Duluth-Superior. ) 
President, H. A. Sedgwick, Marshall- 
Wells Hardware Co.; Secretary, W. O. 
Derby, Manhattan Bldg. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis — Minneapolis 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
c. Mann, Northwestern Knitting 
Co.; Secretary, W. O. Hawkins, Mc- 
Clellan Paper Co. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Geo. 
W. Ekstrand, Foot, Schulze & Co.; 
Secretary, m, D. Fritz, St. Paul 
Rubber Co. . 


MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, R. 
N. French, Union Match Co.; Secre- 
4 . Marvin Orear, 504 New England 
g. 


MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. H. 
Zimmerman, Tootle-Lemon National 
Bank; Secretary, L, H. Fuqua, Doni- 


phan Candy Co. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, August 
E. Gilster, Kroeger-Amos Gro. 0.3; 
on: Cc. ®. elsh, 315 Security 

g. 


MONTANA, Butte — Butte Association of 
Credit Men. President, A. R. Currie, 
Virden & Currie Co.; Secretary, W. E. 
Dufresne, Montana Hdw. Co.; Assist- 
ant Secretary, C. E. Alsop, Ind, Tel. 

g. 


MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern Mon- 
tana Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, C. E. Heisey, Heisey Gro. Co.; 
Secretary, F. B. Brown, Great Falls 
Meat Co, 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln — Lincoln 
Men’s Association. 


Credit 
President, E. W. 
Nelson, Rudge & Guenzel Co.; Secre- 


tary, H. T, Folsom, Union Coal Co. 


NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. President, R. D. 
Wilson, Fairmont Creamery Co.; Secre- 
tary, E. G. Jones, Credit Clearing 

ouse. 
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NEW JERSEY, Newark—Newark Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Ar- 
thur B. Underwood, Riley-Klotz Co.; 
Secretary, Harry I. Hunt, Room .906, 
671 Broad St. 


NEW YORK, Albany—Albany Association 
of Credit Men. resident, Reuel C. B. 
Adams, National Commercial Bank; Sec- 
retary, John Eberle, Hoy & Company. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo Association 
of Credit Men. President, P. F. J. 
Muskopf, Walbridge & Co.; wocesteey. 
vit R. Bridgman, 1001 Mutual Life 

g. 


NEW YORK, New York—New York 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
E. D. weeeee, A. Steinhardt & Bro.; 
Secretary, A. H. Alexander, 320 Broad- 
way. 


NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. F. 
Pillow, Lincoln National Bank; Secre- 
tary, Edward Weter, Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK, Syrecmee—Ryrecese Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. resident, M. D. 
Whitford, Semet-Solvay Co.; Secretary, 
H. B. Buell, Vinney Bldg. 


NEW YORK, Utica—Utica Association of 
Credit Men. President, Irving L. Jones, 
International Heater Co.; Secretary, 
Fred W. Wienke, care Charles Millar 
& Son Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington—Wil- 
mington Association of Credit Men. 
President, L. E. Hall, Hall & Pearsall, 
Inc.; Secretary, Stuart R. Keyes, Bu- 
reau of Credits. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, B. V. 
Moore, Dakota Trust Co.; Secretary, 
H. L. Loomis, N. W. Mutual Savings 
& Loan Assn, 


NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks Association of Credit Men. Pres- 
ident, P. J. Kavanaugh, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.; Secretary, F. D. Cameron, 
Park, Grant & Morris Gro. Co. 


OHIO, Association 
of Credit Men. President, O. S. 
Larkby, Edwards Mfg. Co.; Secretary, 
ee Freiberg, 631-2 Union Trust 
Bidg.. 


Cincinnati—Cincinnati 


OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. President, Frank H, Ran- 


del, American Stove Co.; Secretary, 
Irvine K. Schnaitter, 326 Engineers 
Bldg. 


OHIO, Columbus—Columbus Credit Men’s 
Association. President, C. W. Ham- 
mond, Avery-Loeb Elec. Co.; Secretary, 
Benson G. Watson, “ice The New 
First National Bank Bldg. 


OHIO, Dayton—The Greater Page Asso- 
ciation. President, Geo. B. Smith, The 
Kinnard Mfg. Co.; Secretary, H. J. 
Chancellor, Greater Dayton, Assn. 


OHIO, Toledo— Toledo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Charles R. 
Clapp, National Supply Co.; Secretary, 

Fred. A. Brown, 1639 Nicholas Bldg. 
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OHIO, Youngstown, Youngstown Associa- 


tion of Credit Men. resident, T. G. 
Connor, Republic Iron & Steel Co.; 
Secreta W. C.-McKain, 1106-7 Ma- 
honing National Bank Bidg. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma 
City Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, S. P. Berry, First State Bank; 
eremry, E. CG Smith, 1217 Colcord 

g. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland Association 
of Credit -Men, President, W. W. 
Downard, Union Meat Co.; Secretary, 
E. G. Leihy, Blumauer-Frank Drug Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh Val- 
ley Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Wm. . Eberhard, F. Hersh 
Hdw. Co.; Secretary, E. V. Ryan, 402 
Hunsicker Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New Cas- 
tle Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, W. B. Howe, New Castle Gro. 
Co.; Secretary, Roy M. Jamison, 509 
Greer Block. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Philadel- 
phia Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Freas Brown Snyder, First Na- 
tional Bank; Secretary, David A. Long- 
acre, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
James E. Porter, Firth Sterling Steel 
Co., McKeesport, Pa.; Secretary, A. C. 
Ellis, Renshaw Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre — Wilkes- 
Barre Association of Credit Men. Pres- 
ident, T. R. Hillard, Miner-Hillard Mill- 
ing Co.; Secretary, Geo. H. McDonnell, 


1222 Miners Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Providence 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Llewellyn W. Jones, General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co.; Secretary, H. F. Barker, 
Belcher & Loomis Hdwe Co.; Assistant 
Beeesiny, F. A, Cushing, 16 Hamilton 

c. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia—Columbia 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
E. N. Joyner, Southern States Supply 
Co.; Secretary, Moffat B. Du Pre, Mof- 
fat B. Du Pre Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Green- 
ville Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, D. C. Durham, Gilreath & Dur- 
ham Co.; Secretary, Albert S, John- 
stone, Chamber of Commerce, 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, A. R. Fellows, Brown Drug Co.; 
Secretary, Harry Pomeroy, Sioux Falls 
Paper Co. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga — Chattanooga 

Association of Credit Men. President, 

A. A, Seater Bros: Secre- 

tary, . ° onggley, attanooga 
Wheelbarrow Co. 


TENNESSEE, Johnson City—Johnson City 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Thos. B. Wolfe, Model Mill Co.; Sec- 
retary, Nat. G. Taylor, Summers-Par 
rott Hdw. Co. 









\ 








TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville Asso- 
ciation of Coo Men. President, W. 


M. Bonham M. McClung & Co.; 
Secretary, A. Ww. Thompson, House, 
Hasson Haw. 0. 

TENNESSEE 


Memphis—Memphis Associ- 
ation of Credit Shen President, Will 


Orgill, orem Bros. & Co.; . Secretary, 
Oscar Cleveland, Business Men’s 
Club Bldg. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Je 
Penrice, Tennessee Chemical Co.; Sec- 
retary, Chas. H. Warwick, 1222 Stahl- 
man Bldg. 


TEXAS, Dallas — Dallas 
Credit Men. President, J. W. Dickson, 
Texas Paper Co.; Secretary, F. ce 
Dierks, Texas Machine & Supply Co. 


Association of 


TEXAS, El Paso—El Paso Agecsiotion of 
Credit Men. President, C. Brand- 
berg, Momson, Dunnegan, j Co.; 
Secretary, S. W. Daniels, 307 City Na- 
tional Bank’ Bldg. 


TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Ben E. 
Keith, Harkrider-Keith-Cooke Co.; ; Sec- 
retary, H. C. Burke, Jr., Henry C. 
Burke & Sons. 


TEXAS, Houston—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, H. A. Neu- 
mann, F. W. Heitmann & Co.; Secre- 
tary, A. L. Dingle, Bonner Oil ‘Co. 


TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. — Jake 
Wolff, a go Co.; Secre- 
tary, A astanola, M. Castanola & 
Sons; Mone er, Henry A. Hirshberg, 
Chamber of Commerce. i 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Utah Association 
of Credit Men. President, Arthur Par- 
sons, 82 Quince St.; Assistant Secre- 
tary. Walter Wright, 1411 Walker Bank 

g. 


VERMONT, Burlington—Burlington Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Presi ent, Smith 
F. Henry, Vermont Hdw. Co.; Secre- 
tary, H. S. Howard, Howard’s Insur- 
ance Agency. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
F. C. Newman, King Bros. Shoe Co 
qeweere W. E. Sams, Eagle Overall 
0. 


VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Giles H. 
Miller, First National Bank; Secretary, 
Harry H. Brown, Craddock-Terry Co. 


VIRGINIA, Norfolk — Norfolk-Tidewater 

Association of Credit Men. President, 
. Barbee, Harris, Woodson, Bar- 
bee Co.; Secretary, C. L. Whichard, 
Whichard Bros. Co.; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Shelton N. Woodard, 611 National 
Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


DIRECTORIES 
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VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond Credit 
Men’s ‘Association. President, E. E. 
Hinckle, Richmond Dry Goods C8.; 
Secretary, Jo Lane Stern, 905 Trav- 
elers’ Insurance Bldg. 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke Association 
of Credit Men. President, S. S. Burch, 
Brand = Co., Inc.; Secretary, B. A, 
Marks, W. C. Jones &C 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, O. L. 
Woods, Schwabacher Bros. & Co.; Sec- 
retary, R. A, Wright, H. J. Heinz Co. 


WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer- 
chants’ Association. Presi ent, Thomas 
J. Griffith, Benham & Griffith Co.; Sec- 
retary, J. B. Campbell, Old National 
Bank Bldg.; Assistant Secretary, L. H. 
Macomber. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Tacoma Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. President, Wm. 
ne Jr., Sperry Flour Co.; Secre- 
tary, R. D. Simpson, 802-4 Tacoma Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bile Graham — 
Bluefield-Graham Credit Men’s Associ- 
ation. President, T. N. Williamson, 
Graham Gro. Co., Graham Va.; Secre- 
tary, P. J. Alexander, Flat Top Gro. 
Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Isaac Loewenstein, Loewenstein & Sons; 
 -afamaaes Okey Johnson, Abney-Barnes 

0. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg — Central 
West Virginia Association of Credit 
Men. President, W. T. Wallis, Hor- 
nor-Gaylord comenny Secretary, Karl 
A. Holy, Williams Hdw. Company. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunting- 
ton Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, John E. Norvell, Norvell-Cham- 
bers Shoe Co.; Secretary, C, C. Henk- 
ing, Croft-Stanard Company. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Parkers- 
burg- Marietta "Association of Credit 
Men. President, T. E. Graham, Gra- 
ham-Bumgarner Co.; Secretary, H. W 
Russell, Rectory Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
W. C. McGregor, H. P. McGregor Co.; 
Secretary, John Schellhase, ational 
Exchange Bank Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay — Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association of Green Bay. 
President, Wm. P. Brenner, Brenner 
Candy Co.; Secretary, L. Jaseph, 
Cady, Strehlow & Jaseph. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Frank G. Smith, The Frank G. Smith 
Co.; Secretary, H. M. Battin, 610 Ger- 
mania Bldg. : 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Ben 
Hooper, Bemis-Hooper-Hayes Co.; Sec- 
rotary, Chas. D. Breon, 83 Monument 

q 
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Directory of Adjustment Bureaus Conducted by Local 
Credit Men’s Associations 


California, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. 

California, San Diego, Cart O. Retstorr, Mgr., 607-608 Spreckles’ Bldg. 

California, San Francisco, C. T. Hucnes, Mgr., 510 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 

Colorado, Pueblo, F. L. Taytor, Mgr., 410 Central Block. 

Georgia, Atlanta, H. A. Ferris, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Georgia, Augusta, H. M. Oriver, Mgr., Johnson Bldg. 

Idaho, Boise, D. J. A. Dirxs, Mgr., 305 Idaho Bldg. 

Illinois, Chicago, M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 S. La Salle Street. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, W. E. Batcu, Mgr., 7th Floor News Bldg. 

Iowa, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenrnan, Mgr., Luberger & Lenihan. 

Towa, Davenport, Isaac Peterspercer, Mgr., 222 Lane Bldg. 

Iowa, Des Moines, A. W. Brett, Mgr., 708 Youngman Bldg. 

Iowa, Sioux City, C. J. Se1pensticxer, Mgr., The Motor Mart. 

Kansas, Wichita, M, E. Garrison, Mgr., 1009 Beacon Bldg. 

Kentucky, Lexington, C. L. Witt1amson, Mgr., McClelland Bldg. 

Kentucky, Louisville, Cas. Fitzceratp, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. 

Louisiana, New Orleans, E. Pirssury, Supt., 608 Canal, Louisiana Bank Bldg. 

Maryland, Baltimore, S. D. Buck, Mgr., 100 Hopkins Place. 

Massachusetts, Boston, H. A. Wuit1nc, Commissioner, 77 Summer Street. 

Michigan, Grand Rapids, R. J. Creranp, Mgr., 435% Michigan Trust Bldg. 

Minnesota, Duluth, W. O, Dersy, Mgr., 624 Manhattan Bldg. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, J. P. Gatsrairn, Mgr., 241 Endicott Blidg., St. Paul. 

Minnesota, St. Paul, Jonw P. Garpraitu, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 

Missouri, Kansas City, M. L. Orzar, Mgr., 504 New England Bldg. 

Missouri, St. Joseph, C. S. Keane, Mgr., 208 Saxton Bank Bldg. 

Missouri, St. Louis, J. W. Cuitton, 310-313 Security Bldg. 

Montana, Butte, C. E. Atsop, Trustee, Indiana Telephone Bldg. 

New Jersey, Newark, Harry I. Hunt, 671 Broad Street. 

New York, Buffalo, W. B. Granpison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 

New York, Central New York Credit Interchange and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., H. B. 
Buett, Mgr., Syracuse. 

Ohio, Cincinnati, I. M. Frerserc, Mgr., 904 Commercial Tribune Bldg. 

Ohio, Cleveland, T. C. Ketter, Commissioner, 324 Engineers Bldg. 

Ohio, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National Bank Bldg. 

Ohio, Toledo, Frep A. Brown, Mgr., 1639 Nicholas Bldg. 

Ohio, Youngstown, W. C. McKarn, Mgr., 1106 Mahoning National Bank Bldg. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Eucene Mitrer, Mgr., 1217 Colcord Bldg. 

Oregon, Portland, B. K. Knapp, Mgr., 603 Commercial Block. 

Pennsylvania, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 509 Greer Block. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Davin A. Loncacre, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut St. 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, A. C. Erris, Mgr., Renshaw Bldg. 

Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre, G. H. McDonnett, Secy., 1222 Miners’ Bank Bldg. 

Tennessee, Chattanooga, J. H. McCattum, Mgr., Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 

Tennessee, Memphis, Oscar H. CLevetanp, Mgr., Business Men’s Club Bldg. 

Tennessee, Nashville, Cuas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 1222 Stahlman Bldg. 

Texas, El Paso, S. W. Daniecs, Mgr., 35 City National Bank Bldg. 

Texas, Houston, F. G. Masgue.ette, 1117 Union National Bank Bldg. 

Texas, San Antonio, Henry A. Hirsuserc, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce. 

Utah, Salt Lake City, Watter Wricut, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 

Virginia, Norfolk, Surrton N. Wooparp, Mgr., 611 National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 

Virginia, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance Bldg. 

Washington, Seattle, S. T. Hrits, Mgr., Polson Bldg. 

Washington, Spokane, J. B. Campsett, Mgr., 1124 Old National Bank Bldg. 

Washington, Tacoma, W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 

West Virginia, Parkersburg, H. W. Russert, Mgr., Rectory Bldg. 

West Virginia, Wheeling, J. E. Scuertuase, Mgr., 631 National Exchange Pank Bldg. 

Wisconsin, Green Bay, L. D. Jasern, Mgr., Fox Block. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, S. Frep. Wetzcer, Mgr., 1405 Rirst National Bank Bldg. 

Wisconsin, Oshkosh, Cuas, D. Breon, Mgr., 83 Monument Square. 


THE KALKHOFF COMPANY, NEW YORK. 











